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— AND — 

NUMISMATIC JOURNAL 


VoL. III. Second Series, January, 1893 . No. t 


HAWKINS’ PICTURE OF QUEBEC 1834. 

ITS ORIGIN 

Among the prized incmiabiila for Montrealers, doubtless is reckonned 
HOC H EL AG A DEPICT A ; an interesting, illustrated descrip¬ 
tion of the Royal Mount — covering 284 pages — edited by Newton 
Bosworth F. R. A. S. - - printed in St-Paul street by William Greig, 
with numerous, excellent plates, of its public edifices drawn by J. 
Duncan and engraved by P. Christie ; this took place 1st June 1839. 
Four years earlier, viz, in 1834, Quebec rejoiced in the admirable 
portraiture of her past and present history : the outcome of the 
combined labors of several distinguished litterati, associated together 
through the efforts of an enthusiastic student of Canadian history— 
the late A. Hawkins. 

Alfred Hawkins, was born at Hridport, England. Until appointed 
Shipping mas/er at the port of (Quebec, he had been a wine mer¬ 
chant in the city. From the very first, he evinced a lively interest in 
Canadian annals, never losing an opportunity when visiting England 
of ransacking the book stores, in (juest of old maps, M S S. plans 
of the Quebec siege operations and narratives relating to the history 
of his adopted and cherished city. His antiquarian tastes grew 
still stronger, from his intercourse with the educated persons, who 
then formed the inner circle of society in the Ancient ” capital. 

Mr. Hawkiivs jiraiseworthy idea, seems to have been a desire to 
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become the annalist of the famous city, in which fortune had cast 
his lot (i) and where his children, would find a happy home : his 
only son, Alfred, for years, has been a diligent official in H. M. 
Customs, at Quebec. 

Historical studies, at Quebec, in 1834, were followed only by a 
few : the very “ materials for history ” were, one may say—inaccessi¬ 
ble, except to some patient Monteils. 

The times were not favorable for antiquarian pursuits. 

Louis Joseph Papineau, the idol of the hour, was thundering forth 
from the Legislative Assembly, on Mountain Hill, his scathing 
denunciations of colonial grievances. Rife everywhere, was political 
agitation and as well as social upheavings, in 18J4-7. The abstract 
study of the dead past, was lost sight of amidst the bitter 
exigencies of the present. Who heeded the fate of the piles of musty, 
but priceless MSS. worm-eaten parchments, lumbering up the dank, 
underground recesses of the Parliament Building ? 

A few city book-worms, such as Faribault, Garneau, Wickstead, 
Fletcher, Fisher might grumble. 

Who cared? In the meantime, rust, decay and the rats were 
doing their work. 

The art of the printer had not yet revealed the literary treasures 
in the archives, colonial Registers, land patents &c stowed away in the 
vaults of the Court Houses at Quebec, Three-Rivers and Montreal. 

The city monasteries kept close watch on their interesting early 
records ; the “ Vieux R^cits ” of the Ursuline Nuns were unknown, 
except to these devoted teachers of youth. Paris had not been 
tapped for its valuable state-papers—memoirs and official corres¬ 
pondence. The Public Record Office at London, the Tower, the 
British Museum and various monasteries were a kind of forbidden 
ground to colonial investigators of the past; perhaps, for a very 
good reason. 

Important in aim—vast in design—and difficult of execution was 
the task devolving on Alfred Hawkins and his co-loborers ; the real 
reliable records for history were so scarce. 

The period of the 92 Resolutions, was indeed stormy,but there was 


(1) Mr. AJfred Hawkins, was one of the early victims of the Asiatic scourge- 
dying:, at Quebec, of cholera, on 30 June 1851. 
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nothing ascetic about it—as old Mr. De Gasp^ has shown. Me 
thinks, I can recal, a bevy of the choice literary spirits of the time, 
discussing after night-fall, over their mellow old Port or London- 
particular Madeira, the stiwing phases of primitive colonial life, on 
the old rock. There sits, at the head of the social board, brimful of 
science and anecdote, the eloquent and genial city member (i) 
Andrew Stuart, the father of the late Chief Justice Sir Andrew 
Stuart—close by. Dr. John Charlton Fisher, an Oxford graduate and 
a refined gentleman of the old school ; Adam Thom, an elegant 
writer, who lived to be a Judge; grave Faribault, witty Vallibres de St. 
Real, Lt. Baddeley, R. E. destined for early promotion as a General; he 
is to take charge of the chapter on gealogy, whilst Dr. Fisher will 
clothe in pure idiomatic english the incidents, which Andrew 
Stuart will procure from the public librairies ani other reliable 
sources. 

For a city with a population of 30,000, in 1834, Quebec could 
count a fair proportion of cultured men, among whom several bright 
names in literature or science pleasantly occur. 

Capt. (later on admiral) Henry Woolsey Bayfield who had already 
won laurels as a hydrographer ; Chief Justice Jonathan Sewell 
above all. One cannot omit recording the presence, in 1834, of the 
following barristers, politicians, scientists and eminent merchants : 
Amable Berthelot Dartigny, M. P. P., George B. Faribault, a 
zealous antiquary ; the patron of popular education Jos. Frs. Per- 
rault ; Col. Joseph Bouchette, the historian and statist, and his 
genial son, Robert Shore Milne, conspicuous as a patriot in 1837. 
Hy. Black, Valli^res de St. Real, Thomas Cushing Aylwin, Sir N, 
F. Belleau, George Vanfelson, Jos. N. Boss^, Wm. King McCord, 
Jean Thomas Taschereau, Hon. F. W. Primrose, R. E. Caron, Pierre 
Laforce, A. W. Cochrane, Gus. Wicksteed, Louis Gugy, distinguished 
lawyers and nearly all, later on, wearing the ermine; Garneau, the 
historian, Revd Dr. Harkins, Bishop Chs. J. Stuart, Jos. Hamel; 
Randolph Routh, Hy. LeMesurier, Sir John Caldwell — eminent 
merchants: Wm Kemble, Ed. Quebec Mercury^ Hon. John Neilson 
M. P. P., the Nestor of the Canadian press ; Daniel Wilkie, Hon. 
Dominick Daly, R. d’Estimauville, Judge Burton, Revd. Jerome 
Demers of the Quebec Seminary, an acute thinker. 


(1 Solicitor-General Andrew Stuart expired, at Quebec, in 1840. 
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The chief contributor to Hawkins Picture of Quebec was 
undoubtedly Dr. John Charlton Fisher: Lord Dalhousie had invited 
him to take the management of the Quebec Gazette by authority, so 
as to have the use of his elegant and able pen to combat the hostile 
views promulgated against his colonial policy, in Neilson’s Quebec 
Gazette. Dr. Fisher, in 1823, was joint-editor of the New York 
Albion. 

It was the late A. R. Russell, surveyor, of Ottawa who drew the 
city Gates and Chateau St. Louis : E. Sproule reproduced them 
neatly on stone. 

In 1841, Mr. Hawkins sailed for London, where he had engraved 
at considerable expense, his large plan of Wolfe and Saunders naval 
operations in the St. Lawrence opposite to Quebec. 

He added a view of the ascent of the Highlanders at Sillery, on 
13th Sept. 1759, with West’s picture of the death of Wolfe and 
several others incidents of the great siege. 

This plan, is very valuable and accurate being a copy of that to be 
found in Jeffery’s large work, dedicated to the Prime-Minister of the 
day, the Hon. Wm. Pitt. 

Strange to say, Hawkin’s volume, was not appreciated at first as it 
ought to have been. I can yet well remember the praise lavished on 
it, in my presence, by the historian Ferland. 

It is much less rich in plates that Hochelaga Depicta, but the 
letter-press is excellent. It was copyrighted at Quebec and later on, 
at NeW'York ; printed, by Neilson and Cowan, at Quebec, price 
$2.50. 

iQsells from $10 to $20. An elegantly bound copy with a profusion 
of plates, i[eached $30. 

I have to acknowledge indebtedness for many of the above facts, 
to the late Honble. Henry Black, who was intimately acquainted 
with all the persons mentioned in this notice. He expired at Quebec, 
about 1872. 

Quebec, December 1892. 

J. M. LE MOINE 
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A la .suite des deux campagnes des troupes francaises contre les 
Iroquois, en 1666, ces peuples avaient accepte la paix, mais la plupart 
d’entre eux nourrissaient I’espoir de la vengeance, ce que voyant, un 
certain nombre de leurs families (jiii redoutaient la reprises des hosti- 
lit^s, se refugierent a Laprairie, tandis que d’autres allaient s’etablir 
sur la cote nord du lac Ontario, a la bale de Kente. C’est la que 
MM. de Fenelon et Trouve furent envoyds missionnaires, a la fin de 
V 6 te de 1668. De nouveaux villages se formerent en 1669 et 1670, 
s’etendant sur la rive du lac jusqu a Bovvmanville. 

Les Mahingans du New-Jersey et les Andastes de la Pennsylvanie 
nienaientuneguerre continuelle auxOoyogouinset aux Tsonnontouans, 
deux tribus iroquoises de lour voisinage. Get etat de chose remon- 
tait a de longues annees, mais les Andastes etaient surtout irrites de 
rincursion faite sur leurs terres, en 1666, pour piller et devaster le 
pays. Une coincidence etrange avait permis aux Andastes de prendre 
Toffensive — c’est que, au moment ou les Iroquois Etaient apparu chez 
eux la hache a la main, I’armee frangaise penetrait dans les cantons 
des Iroquois. Or, comme ceux-ci avaient plus a redouter de la 
col^re des Canadiens, les Andastes et les Mahingans se donnaient le 
plaisir de les maltraiter le plus possible. Ces ^v^nements expliquent 
les emigrations qui se firent vers le Bas-Canada et au nord du lac 
Ontario, en 1668-71. 

La Relation des Jdsuite.s de 1671, parlant d’un fait qui s’^tait passe 
en 1669 ou 1670, dit; “ Les Iroquois qu’on appelle Tsonnontoiien, plus 
nombreux que les autres, ayant pris en guerre quelques captifs des 
peuples voisins des Algonquins Outaoiiacs nos allies, Monsieur de 
Courcelles, notre gouverneur, en ayant ^t^ bien inform^, leur manda, 
par la premiere occasion, qu’il etait fort m^content de leur procdd^ et 
que s’ils ne le voulaient voir dans leur pays avec son ariiK^e, ils eussent 
a lui ramener au plutot les dits prisonniers, avec defense expresse de 
les mutiler ou exercer envers eux aucun acte de leurs cruautes ordi- 
naires. Ce commandement parut bien rude a ces esprits superbes. 
“Pour qui est-ce que nous prend. Onnontio? ” dirent-ils. “II se 
fdche que nous allions en guerre; il veut que nous mettions bas nos 
haches et que nous laissions en repos ses allies. Qui sont ses allies ? 
Comment veut-il que nous les connaissions, puisqu’il pretend prendre 
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sous sa protection tous les peoples que d^couvrent ceux qui vont 
porter la parole de Dieu par toutes ces contr< 5 es, et que tous les jours, 
selon que nous I’apprenons de nos gens qui s’^chappent de la cruaut^ 
des feux, ils font de nouvelles d^couvertes et entrent dans des nations 
qui ne nous ont jamais ^t^ qu’ennemies, et qui meme lorsqu’on leur 
intime la paix de la part d’Onnontio, partent de leur pays pour nous 
faire la guerre et nous venir tuer jusqu’k nos palissades. Qu’Onnontio 
arr^te leur hache, s’il veut que nous retenions la notre. II nous 
menace de miner notre pays: voyons s’il aura le bras assez long pour 
•enlever la peau et la chevelure de nos tetes, comme nous avons fait 
autrefois des chevelures des Fran^ais.” Ces insolents croyaient encore 
pour lors que ces rapides et ces torrents qu’il faut surmonter pour 
aller en leur pays, ^taient inaccessibles au courage des Frangais. Ces 
braves, ndanmoins, apres avoir jet^ une partie de leur feu, de crainte 
d’encourir I’indignation de Monsieur le gouverneur, et de tomber dans 
le malheur des Annies, dont il avait mind les bourgs par le feu, il y a 
peu d’anndes, jugdrent qu’il fallait du moins lui donner quelque satis¬ 
faction et lui envoyer huit captifs de guerre, des vingt-cinq ou trente 
qu’ils avaient amends de la nation des Algonquins Pouteoiiatamb 
qu’en effet le Pdre Allouez avait instruits pendant I’hiver, au fond de 
la baie des Puants. Les anciens poussdrent particulidrement k cet 
accommodement, qui fut agrdd des guerriers et de toute la jeunesse. 
Mais pour cette embassade, crainte que Monsieur le gouverneur ne 
les rebutat, s’ils s’y presentaient eux-emes, ils jugdrent k propos d’y 
envoyer un capitaine de mdrite et de grand crddit nommd Saonchiou- 
goiia, de la nation voisine dite Gojogoiien, qui dtait leur ami et qui 
portait en tout leur intdret, et qui tout rdcemment avait fait avec 
eux ligue offensive et ddfensive contre les peuples qui leur feraient la 
guerre.” 

Entre les prisonniers qu’avaient les Iroquois, dcrit M. Dollier, ils 
choisirent pour etre envoyds k M. de Courcelles “ ceux qui leur 
dtaient le moins utiles, comme quelques femmes et quelques enfants, 
au nombre de douze ou quinze, et retinrent plus de cent hommes 
vigoureux, en ddclarant qu’ils feraient plutot la guerre aux Frangais 
que de leur rendre des captifs de cette espdce. ” 

Les Iroquois ne se pressaient pas d’obdir k I’ordre du gouverneur 
et croyaient tout de meme le contenter en lui remettant quelques 
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captifs, mais ils furent d^tromp^s par la vigueur que deploya M. de 
Courcelles. Lisons le rdcit de M. Faillon k ce sujet: 

“ Au retour du printemps de Tann^e 1671, le fleuve Saint-Laurent 
n^^tait pas plutot libre par le depart des glaces, que le gouverneur 
monta k Montreal, suivi des officiers et des gentilhommes du pays, 
sans rien dire encore k personne de son dessein. Le motif avou^ de 
ce voyage dtait de recevoir k Montreal les prisonniers Outaouas qu’il 
avait somm^ les Iroquois de lui amener ; il en regut en effet quel- 
ques-uns, et comme il avait promis aux Outaouas, qui devaient venir 
en traite, de les y voir, il fit quelque s^jour k Villemarie pour les 
attendre. Jusque-lk il avait tenu son dessein secret, de peur que si 
^es Iroquois en avaient vent, ils n’allassent Tattendre dans les passages 
difficiles, pour tomber sur lui et ensuite sur les postes frangais. Mais 
^tant a Villemarie, et avant I’arrivt^e des Outaouas, il d^clara publi- 
quement la resolution 011 il etait de monter jusqu’au lac Ontario, non 
pas en canot d’dcorce, mais en barque, afin de rnontrer aux Iroquois 
que quand il le voudrait, il pourrait mettre tout k feu et k sang dans 
leur pays. D^s qu’ils en eurent connaissance, les Sauvages, aussi bien 
que les Frangais, regard^rent un tel voyage comme impossible. M. 
de Courcelles, n^anmoins, fit construire, alors meme, un bateau plat 
de deux ou trois tonneaux, dont il d^nna le commandement au nomme 
Champagne, sergent de la compagnie de M. P^rot, et lui associa hui 
soldats pour le conduire. Plusieurs braves militaires, k Villemarie, 
voulurent partager les perils de cette hardie tentative et se joindre au 
gouverneur. De ce nombre, M. Perot, gouverneur particulier de I’ile 
de Montreal ; le gouverneur des Trois-Rivibres, qui ^tait alors M. de 
Varennes; M. Charles Le Moyne de Longueuil; M. de Laubia, 
capitaine d’une compagnie ; M. de la Valli^re ; M. de Normanville. 
Enfin, quantity de jeunes gentilshommes du pays voulurent accom- 
pagner aussi M. de Courcelles, par honneur. M. Dollier, qu’il avait 
invite k les suivre en qualite de missionnaire, se joignit volontiers k 
eux pour faire les functions d’aumonier, et c’est lui qui nous a donne 
la relation ddtaill^e de ce voyage. ” 

M. Faillon, analysant le r^cit de M Dollier, dit: “ Le 2 juin 1671, 
on partit de Villemarie, au nombre de cinquante-six personnes, ayant 
en tete deux trompettes, et on alia par terre jusqu’au lieu de la Chine,, 
au-dessus du Saut Saint-Louis. Lk, avant de commencer une naviga-" 
^ion si dangereuse, chacun se fit un devoir de suivre I’exemple ddifiant 
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du gouverneiir general, en niettant ordre a sa conscience. L’embar- 
quement eut lieu le lendemain sur treize canots d ecorce et le bateau 
dont on a parle. Chacun, dans cette troupe, etait rem})li d’une joie 
qu’on aurait peine a imaginer, dit M. Dollier, et malgre les dangers 
que plusieurs coururent, entre autres M. Perot qui pensa perir dans 
un des rapides, on arriva heureusenient au lieu appele la Peche-aux- 
Anguilles. La, on aperc^'ut un assez bon nombre d’lroquois, et pour 
les empecher de prendre la fuite a la vue des Fran^:ais et leur donner 
confiance, M. de Courcelles detacha un canot et leur envoya M. 
Charles Le Moyne de Longueuil. Celui-ci leur fit entendre que le 
gouverneur general ne venait [)oint pour roinpre la paix avec eux, mais 
qu’ayant appris qu'ils se preparaient a faire la guerre aux Sauvages nos 
allies, et meme aux Franc^ais .si ceux ci leur pretaient secours, le 
gouverneur etait venu pour montrer aux Iroquois que, puisqu’il pou- 
vait aller dans leur pays en bateau pour se promener, il pourrait bien, 
s’ils s’ecartaient de leur devoir, y aller aussi pour les detruire. Apr^s 
les avoir regales, M. de Courcelles passa outre et* poursuivit son 
chemin. Le 12 on arriva a Tembouchure du lac Ontario, qui se 
pr^sente en ces lieux comme tine pleine mer. Les Iroquois dont on 
vient de parler, avaient suivi jusque alors M. de Courcelles. II les 
congedia dans cet endroit et leur remit, pour les missionnaires residant 
dans leurs villages, des lettres par lesquelles il leur ordonnait de 
publier dans tous les pays ce qu’il avait dit a ceux qu’il venait de 
xencontrer a la Peche-aux-Anguilles, et les Iroquois de ces lieux pro 
mirent tous d’ob^ir. ’’ 

La Relation de 1671 ajoute : “Monsieur de Courcelles, notre 
gouverneur, accompagne des plus lestes de nos Frangais, fit cet 6 t 6 
une promenade jusque dans le pays des Iroquois, faisant voir que 
quarante lieues de torrents qu’il a fait franchir a des bateaux, ne Tem- 
pecheraient pas de les rdduire a la raison quand il en sera besoin. 

M. Faillon observe avec justesse : 

“ Un autre motif qui portait M. de Courcelles a entreprendre ce 
Toyage ^tait de reconnaitre les terres voisines du lac Ontario, pour 
y etablir ensuite un poste et une colonie, afin d’arreter les Iroquois, 
qui portaient leurs pelleteries aux Anglais. Enfin, il avait aussi en 
A^ue de faciliter le passage, pour aller au Mississipi, ce chemin ^tant 
'plus court et plus facile. 

L’explication de Charlevoix complete cet expose : “ M. de Cour- 
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celles, persuade plus (jiie jamais de la necessite d’opposer une barriere 
a un peuple inquiet, qui n’avait plus d’occupation (de guerre) au 
dehors et dont la puissance et la reputation augmentaient chaque 
jour, fit dire aux principaux chefs des cantons (iroquois) qu'il avail 
une affaire importante a leur communiquer et qu’il irait incessamment 

les attendre a Cataracouy. Ils s’y rendirent en grand nombre. 

ils ne s’aper^urent pas d’abord que, sous pretexte de chercher leur 
utilite, le gouverneur n’avait en vue que de les tenir en bride et de 
s’assurer un entrepot pour faire ses vivres et ses munitions, au cas 
qu’ils I’obligeassent a reprendre les armes. ” 

M. I’abbe Ferland parle aussi de cette expedition : “ M. de Cour- 
celles jugea qu’il ne serait pas hors de propos de leur prouver que les 
Frangais pourraient, quand ils le jugeraient nt^cessaire, surmonter les 
difficultes qu’offrait la navigation du Saint-Laurent au-dessus de 
Montreal, et envoyer un corps de troupes sur le lac Ontario, pr^s 
duquel (^taient les bourgades des cantons superieurs. Sous la direc. 
tion de M. Talon, un bateau plat fut prepare pour transporter les 
provisions, et suivit les treize canots destines au voyage. Sur cette 
flottille, M. de Courcelles s’embarqua avec cinquante-six hommes 
choisis, parmi lesquels etaient MM. de Varennes, gouverneurs des 
Trois-Rivi^res, de Loubia et Charles Le Moine. Cette petite troupe 
de Frangais remonta les rapides du Saint-Laurent, et au grand (^tonne- 
nient des sauvages, arriva heureusement a un village dans la baie de 
Kent^. Ayant ainsi prouv^ aux Iroquois qu’il pouvait conduire des 
soldats jusque dans leur pays, il les avertit que s’ils osaient troubler 
la paix, il viendraient avec des forces suffisantes pour les chatier. 
Cette demonstration suflfit pour les Iroquois des cantons superienrs a 
demeurer tranquilles, afin de ne point s’attirer les malheurs qui 
avaient humilie les Agniers. D^s lors fut forme le projet de batir un 
fort vers le lac Ontario, afin d’arreter le commerce des pelleteries que 
les Iroquois attiraient de leur cote, pour le diriger ensuite vers la 
Nouvelle-York.” 

Nicolas Perrot est un personnage de I’epoque. Il s’exprime ainsi : 
“ M. de Courcelles ayant fait la paix generale avec les Iroquois, resolut 
d’aller voir le lac Ontario. Il y ffit avec peu de monde et se rendit a 
Kataracouy, qui est ce qu’on appelle (ce qu’on appela aprbs 1673) le 
fort de Frontenac. Il y fit venir les Iroquois, qui eurent ordre de s’y 
assembler tous, pour leur proposer le dessein ou il etait de faire batir 
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un fort. Ils y consentirent; on leur fit quelques presents auxquels 
ils r^pondirent.’* 

C’est au tour de la Mbre de ITncarnation k parler : M. de Cour- 
celles arriva heureusement k Quints, qui est une habitation dTroquois, 
ce dont ces barbares furent tellement effray^s, qu’aprbs avoir long- 
temps tenu la main sur la bouche, pour marque de leur ^tonnement 
ils s’^cri^rent que les Fran^ais ^taient des diables qui venaient k bout 
de tout ce qu’ils voulaient, et qu^Ononthio ^tait incomparable. M. le 
gouverneur leur dit qu’il perdrait et d^truirait leur pays quand il 
voudrait... Les Anglais ayant appris ce voyage de M. le gouverneur 
chez les sauvages, ne furent pas moins effray^s que les sauvages 
memes, et eurent crainte qu’on n’allat les attaquer pour les chasser de 
leur bien.” 

M. Jacques Viger dit: “ Ce voyage de M. de Courcelles n^dtait 
que la consequence des instructions de la cour, voir JVew York 
Colonial History IX 62. Fait k I’improviste, par une voie encore 
plus difficile que celle du Richelieu, il dut surprendre et surprit en 
effet enti^rement les Iroquois, qui virent leurs cantons exposes k nos 
attaques par deux cot^s k la fois.'' 

Il r^sulte de tous ces textes que, en 1671, la region de la pres- 
qulle du Prince-Edouard et de la rivibre Cataracoui etait regardde 
comme une contr^e iroquoise et que les pelleteries obtenues du nord 
du Haut-Canada passaient par ces lieux pour aboutir aux Agniers de 
la riviere Mohawk qui les vendaient k Albany. Ces operations 
avaient dfi etre signal^es k Colbert par Courcelles et Talon, de sorte 
que le projet de construire un fort k Cataracoui date de 1669 ou 
1670. 

Le nom de Cataracoui est appeie de diverses mani^res : Cataraqui, 
KatarokSy, Kataracouy, Kataakoiiy, Katarakoui, Katarakuouy, mais 
ceci ne tire pas k consequence. 

En peu de lignes M. Faillon raconte le retour de I’expedition : 

“ Le 14 juin, on commen9a k descendre les rapides pour retour- 
ner k Villemarie. Au milieu de ces chfites d’eau impetueuses et de 
ces bouillons effrayants. Champagne, qui commandait le bateau, 
courut risque plusieurs fois de la vie; et neanmoins, toute cette 
troupe arriva heureusement, sans que dans une si dangereuse navi¬ 
gation, il ffit arrive aucun accident k personne. A Villemarie, chacun 
demeura ^trangement surpris de voir que, dans Tespace de quinze 
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jours, on edt conduit ce biteau k travers tant de precipices, et tous 
rendirent publiquement des actions de grace a Dieu, du succes d’un 
voyage si perilleux.” 

“ Champagne, sergent de la compagnie de M. Perrot, dit M. Dol- 
lier, y gouverna un biteau plat oil il commanda pendant le voyage, 
oil il eut des peines tr^s considerables et risqua sa vie quantite de 
fois, donnant des preuves k tout le monde de son courage, tant dans 
les travaux que dans les perils.” 

Nicolas Perrot qui avait eu connaissance de ces faits mais les 
decrivit trente ans plus tard, parle comme suit: 

“ Dans le meme automne, peu de temps auparavant, M. de Cour- 
celles fut rappeie et releve par M. de Frontenac, qui fit batir ce fort 
des rete suivant, qu’il fit nommer de son nom, oil il ne manquaitpas 
d’aller passer quelques mois de I’annee. Il y faisait appeler les chefs 
de toutes les nations iroquoises, et a maintenu toujours I’union entre 
elles et les Sauvages d’en haut, jusqu’a.... ” 

M. de Courcelles alia et revint de Cataracoui rete de 1671. M. de 
Frontenac arriva k Quebec pour remplacer M. de Courcelles Tautomne 
de 1672, et c’est en 1673 Q^e le fort Frontenac fut eieve k Cataracoui. 

Charlevoix a suivi la dictee de Perrot puisqu’il dit: 

“ M. de Courcelles, arrivant k Quebec, au retour de Cataracoui, 
trouva le comte de Frontenac qui venait le relever. Il n’eut pas de 
peine k lui faire goQter le dessein qui lui avait fait entreprendre son 
dernier voyage, et d^s le printemps suivant le nouveau general se 
rendit k Cataracouy, fit construire le fort, qui a longtemps porte son 
nom.” 

Je serais bien etonne si je rencontrais un citoyen de Kingston au 
courant de ces faits. 

Benjamin Sulte. 

SHORT HISTORY OF JOHN VARIN. 

Director and En^raver-Gmineral of the Coins of France.—Born 1604 

Died 1672. 

When Nature undertakes to make an Artist, she succeeds better 
than the Arts themselves, of which John Varin was a very convin¬ 
cing proof. He was born in Li^ge, in 1604, and was the son of Peter 
Tarin, Sieur of Blanchard and Esquire to the Count of Rochfort, 
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Sovereign Prince of the Empire. He was made a page to the Prince 
at the age of 12 and having (of his own free will) apply’d himself from 
the very begining to designing and drawing, he succeeded therein 
wonderfully. As designing is the road to painting, sculpture and 
engraving he made himself equally conversant with these three arts 
and being naturally ingenious, he invented several very usefull 
machines for coining the medals he designed and engraved. The 
King (Louis XIII) being informed of his talents sent for him to 
Paris and retained him to engrave both coins and medals. 

Shortly afterwards the ollfice of Director General of the mint being 
vacant by the death of Rene Olivier, he was appointed to the position. 
About this time he designed the seal of the French Academy which 
consisted only of the portrait of the Cardinal Richelieu, but so per¬ 
fect was it and wrought with so much art, that it passes for one of 
the finest ever made. 

Cardinal Richelieu on seeing it for the first time is credited with 
saying “ That immortalizes the man Louis XIII having resolved 
to make a general alteration of the silver and gold coinage of his 
realm the Sieur Varin was given the entire direction of this reform 
(which took place in the lower gallery of the Louvre) and he 
was also intrusted with the engraving of all the dies for the intended 
new coinage. Upon this new employment being given to him the King 
created two new offices specially for him, one Director General of the 
Coins of France, and Engraver General of Dies. This new coinage 
was so superlatively beautiful that they are still retained by a great 
many French numismatists among their medals and in fact they 
compare more than favorably with the most valuable medals known. 
Wherever they were circulated they were looked upon with great 
admiration and even the Mahomadans who of all nations pay the 
least attention to art were so delighted with the beauty of the smallest 
pieces that they made of them ornements with they fastened to their 
richest articles of dress. He also made about this time some trial 
pieces of 8 to 10 Pistoles which still take rank in France among the 
finest medals. 

Every coin that was struck during the Kings minority was also 
designed by Varin as well as all the dies being engraved by his own 
hand. In addition he also designed all the medals of Louis XIII, 
the Queen Mother Ann of Austria, of the King after his minority his 
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coronation and several others commemorative of tne great events which 
took place during his reign. He made the medals that were put 
under the foundations of the portico of the Louvre, the Observatory, 
the Church of Val de Grace. That of the prince of Conde, Cardinal 
Mazarine, the Queen of Sweden, Monsieur Colbert and several other 
jfiersons of note. All of these w’ere admirable medals and which 
to this day occupy places of honor in a large number of European 
Cabinets. Since his death it is the opinion of medalists that nothing has 
been done quite so fine thought those who come after him made some 
good immitations of his work. Besides the three offices he held he was 
also Kings Secretary, Councillor of State and Surveyor of Buildings to 
his Majesty. He died at Paris, Aug. 26, 1672, aged 68. He was in 
excellent health shortly before he died and it is thought he was 
poisoned by persons to whom he had refused his mint stamp. 

G. Cyrus Adams. 


MINGOS £T MOHICANS 

Explication du mox “ mingo ” 

Dans le num^ro de juillet du “ Canadian Antiquarian ”, j’ai 
remarqu^ que M. Benjamin Suite, dans son int^ressant article intitule 
“ Kent^ ”, fait mention du nom de Mingo donn^ aux Iroquois par 
les Frangais ; il ajoute aussi qu’il ne comprend pas le mot et qu il n’a 
pu en trouver Texplication nulle part. 

Ce passage m’a d'autant plus frappe qu’il me semblait avoir deja 
fencontrd cette expression, et apres quelques recherches, j’ai pu le 
retrouver. C’^tait dans la preface d’un des ouvrages de Fenimore 
Cooper, intitule “ Le dernier des Mohicans ”. 

Le mot Mingo ^tait en langue sauvage un terme de m6pris tres fort, 
qui ^quivalait au mot Idche^ de meme que les mots Mengwa et Maqua 
I’^taient k un moindre ddgrd. 

Le nom de Mingos qui d^signait non seulement les Iroquois, mais 
aussi les Hurons, ne venait pas desFran^ais comme le suppose M. Suite. 
Il avait d’abord donn^ aux deux tribus que je viens de mentionner, 
par les Mohicans dont ces tribus etaient les ennemis implacables. Les 
Anglais s’en servirent ensuite, et je suppose que ce mot se r^pandit chez 
^es Fran^ais par suite des relations qui existaient entre les coureurs des 
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bois des deux nations, dansles premiers temps dela colonie. Seulement 
les Frangais ne I’appliqu^rent qu’aux Iroquois, car ils estimaient trop 
les Hurons pour s’en servir vis-k-vis de leurs allies fidMes. 

Comme on le sait, les Mohicans, dont le vrai nom ^tait les “ Dela¬ 
wares, ” avaient une des nations sauvages les plus puissantes d^ 
FAm^riqne du Nord ; ils devinrenttoujours les allies les plus fidMes des 
Anglais, quoique ces derniers furent la cause (indirecte il est vrai) de 
leur extinction, en s’emparant de leurs territoires et en les refoulant 
vers rOuest. Ils furent bientot obliges de se sdparer, et alors ils 
devinrent une proie facile pour leurs fdroces ennemis les Iroquois. 

Au commencement de la derni^re guerre des colonies, en 1755, on 
retrouve une petite tribu de Mohicans, sur les bords du lac Georges, qui 
s’^tait alli^e avec Montcalm quelques ann^es avant. Leur but ^tait ^vi- 
demment de se venger plus facilement des Iroquois. Mais lorsque 
leur secours devint le plus n^cessaire aux Frangais, c’est-k-dire lorsque 
la guerre entre ces derniers et les Anglais fut d^clar^e, ils refuserent 
d’aider Montcalm, sous pr^texte que leur hache de guerre ^tait 6 hr 6 - 
ch^e et qu’il faudrait encore beaucoup de temps pour I’aiguiser. 
Montcalm pr^f^ra les traiter en amis et les garder sur un terrain neutre 
que de s’en faire des ennemis qui auraient pu lui causer beaucoup 
d’ennuis s’il avait voulu les forcer a remplir les promesses de leur traite. 

Quelques temps apr^s cette tribu fut attaqu^e par un part de guerre 
Huron et fut presque compl^tement extermin^e. 

Avec eux s’^teignit une des races sauvages les plus vaillantes et les 
plus loyales, car jamais ils ne prirent les armes contre leurs allies les 
Anglais. 

F^nimore Cooper, dans sa s^rie d’ouvrages “Leather Stocking Fales”,. 
a immortalise le dernier survivant de cette vaillante race sous le nom 
de “ Cingachgook ” ou “ Le Serpent 

C. H. Branchaud 


ST-JOHN’S IN 1776-77 

Lieutenant Thomas Anbury arrived from England with the troops 
during the fall of 1776 and spent the winter in Montreal. From there 
he wrote to a friend in England, under date of 30th November 1776 : 
‘ A few days ago, I made a visit to our friend Shlagell of the 21st 
regiment, at St John’s, where he is stationed for the winter. I cannot 
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but say I was much pleased with the place, it having all the appearance 
of a dock-yard, and of being equally as busy. The fleet that was upon 
the Lakes is being repairep, as likewise several of the vessels that we 
took from the Americains ; they are laid up in docks, to preserve them 
from the inclemencies of the winter, and by the ensuing spring, that 
with the ships we had before, and those we have since taken from 
the Americains, we shall have a fleet far superior to any they can 
possibly bring on the Lakes. 

“ There are two schooners here, the Carleton and Maria^ which 
were built in England upon a construction to take into pieces, in 
order to be transported across a carrying place of about two miles. 
After their sailing from England to the mouth of the rapids, which 
prevented their proceeding up to St John’s, rather than lose the time 
of taking them to pieces, and re-constructing them. Lieutenant Schank, 
of the navy, an ingenious officer, informed General Carleton, that they 
might be conveyed upon a cradle over land to St John^s, entire, 
provided there was a good road made for them. The General 
acquiesced in this gentleman’s proposal, and the whole army were 
employed in making a road. One of the vessels was near half a mile 
on it, by means of cables fixed to windlasses every twenty yards ; but 
the General perceiving this mode of conveyance would take up more 
time than the other, gave orders to have the schooners taken to pieces 
and rebuilt, which was accomplished in as short a space of time as 
they had been creeping that small distance upon land. 

“ Our naval force being far inferior to that which the Americains 
had this summer upon the Lakes, it was deemed necessary to increase 
it. The ship-wrights were instantly employed to built a frigate, and 
the army in cutting the timber for it, and it is now as complete a 
vessel as any in the King’s service. I am afraid you will think I 
usurp the privilege of a traveller, when I tell you that this frigate was 
constructed in so short a time, that in eight and twenty days after her 
keel was laid she was in action ; and what still more wonderful, there 
were only sixteen ship-wrights to built her, one of whom was, on the 
third day, so badly wounded with an adze, as to be of little service. 

“ You may easily imagine how great must have been the astonish¬ 
ment of the Americans when they came upon the Lakes, knowing we 
had no such ship when they abandoned St John’s. Notwithstanding 
this, they fought their fleet bravely and our new built vessel, by the 
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falling of the wind, bore but a partial part of the engagement, the 
stress laying upon the Carleto 7 i 2iT\dMaria schooners, which were both 
much shattered. On board the latter was General Carleton, Who had 
a very narrow escape, a cannon shot passing close to him, as he was 
giving directions to an officer, and which the General with that cool¬ 
ness and intrepidity that so much distinguishes his character, took no 
notice of, but turning round, gave his orders with as much composure 
as if he had been in the most perfect state of security. 

“ This place, which is called the key to Canada, when the works 
are compleated, will be of great strength; there are temporary bar¬ 
racks at present, both for soldiers and artificers. 1 he old barracks, 
as well as the fort the Americains destroyed when they abandoned the 
place, (1776) were formerly quite surrounded with woods, but are 
now clear for some distance round. 

“ From this place, I was sent to Isle-aux-Noix, which is the advance 
post of the army, at which the 20th regiment is stationed. This 
island is about a mile and a half in length, and three quarters of a 
mile in breadth ; it was entirely covered with wood, but at present 
greatly cleared, and before the winter is over, we imagine it will be 
entirely so. Although so late in the year, and in this severe climate, 
the regiment stationed there is encamped, and likely to continue so 
till after Christmas, as it will be that time before the block-houses 
intended for them are finished. 

“ The soldiers, not only at the Isle-aux-Noix, but likewise at St 
John’s, have been very subject to the scurvy, not having any other 
than salt provisions, but by drinking plentifully of spruce beer, they 
are now all in perfect health, which clearly proves that liquor to be a 
powerful antiscorbutic. It is so much known in England, as to need 
no description ; the only difference between the spruce there and here 
is, that here it is made with the branches of the tree itself, and there 
with the essence.” 

Anbury addressed his friend again from Montreal; on the 27th 
February 1777, as follows : “ Since my last, I have been again to St 
John’s, where, notwithstanding the severity of the weather, the artificers 
and ship-wrights are all busily employed. We have raised upon the 
Lakes, in addition to the force of last summer, a curious vessel, called 
a Radeati, which formerly belonged to the French, and was sunk by 
the Americains near this place: it is a castle of itself, of a monstrous 
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constnicture, and will hold a great number of men ; she is intended 
to convey the heavy artillery across the Lakes. From the account, 
indeed, that we have received from some deserters, the Americains 
do not intend to dispute them, but wait our arrival at Ticonderoga 
“ The garrison at St John’s has been kept very alert most of the 
winter, as several parties of the enemy have come across the Lake 
upon sleighs, and having hovered about the woods, twice attacked the 
block-house on the opposite shore, their views, no doubt, were of 
destroying our fleet; but to render the ships more secure, the ici has 
been cut away for several yards around them, to prevent their being 
set fire to.” 


LA CONSTRUCTION DB L’BOLISB DB LA 
LONQUB-POlNTB. 

L’Eglise de la Longue-Pointe a ^t^ construite en 1726. 

L’entrepreneur de la couverture s’appelait Jacques Lefebvre. 
Demeurait-il k la I^ngue-Pointe ou k Montreal, nous ne pourrions 
i’affirmer; toujours est-il que, le travail effectu^, les anciens marguil- 
hers r^unis le 15 janvier 1730, decid^rent de ne pas achever le 
paiement de ce qui restait dfl a Jacques Lefebvre, parce qu’il y avait 
des “ d^fauts tr^s considerables dans la couverture tant en planches 
qu’en bardeaux.” II fut r^solu qu’on ferait visiter et examiner la 
dite couverture “ par arbitres et par toutes les voies de justice, si 
besoin en ^tait, (folio 10 du registre de la paroisse St. Francois 
d’Assises de la Longue-Pointe portant ce titre: Chapitres concer 
nant toutes les assemblies de paroisse qui se sont faites tant pour 
I’election des marguilliers que pour les autres affaires regardant 
reglise, et notamment, Taffaire qu’elle a actuellement pour le defaut 
de la couverture.) 

Ceux qui ont pris part a cette deliberation, ou, selon les termes 
memes du registre: “Ceux qui ont fait cette assemblee et cette decision 
sont le^sieurs Jacques et Joseph Aubuchon pere, Pierre Prutteau 
pere, Laurens Archambaux, Blaise Juillet, Prudent et Francois Vinet, 
Paul Baudereau, Maurice Lapron, J. Bap. Dulresne, Jacques Picard 
qui ont tous signe sur Tacte, dont ceci est la copie. 

L’incident continue et voici ce que nous relevons dans les 
registres de la paroisse a ce sujet. 
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“Le 6 juillet 1730, les habitants de laparoisse se rdunissent avant 
la grande-messe pour raisonner ensemble de Taffaire de T^glise au 
sujet de la couverture, et ayant commence par invoquer les lumi^res 
du St. Esprit, nous (M. Julien, pretre) avons propose k la dite assem- 
bl^e Taccord et convention que nous a offert M. Rimbault, lieu- 
tenant-g^ndral pour le Roy. qui s’^tait transport^ jeudi dernier en la 
dite paroisse, lequel accord ^tait de tenir le march^ fait avec Jacques 
Lefebvre, savoir de lui payer 200 francs comptant et 108 livres k 
Noel prochain et qu’apr^s que les ravalements de T^glise seront faits 
et la vo(ite achev^e, le Sr Lefebvre ferait les reparations n^cessaires. 

“ Aux dites propositions I’assembiee a r^pondu qu^elle ne pouvait 
et ne voulait pas accepter un tel accord, mais on a fait entrer Jacques 
Lefebvre dans I’assembiee, on luy a fait Toffre de la moitie du paie- 
ment comptant, en travaillant aussitot et incessamment k raccommo- 
der la couverture, ou bien en donnant une caution et un r^pondant, 
et Tautre moitie apr^s qu’il aurait entibrement fait les reparations, ce 
qu’il a refuse. Apr^s quoy toute Tassembiee, voyant qu’il n’y avait 
pas lieu d’accommodement, a demande, tout d’une commune voix, 
que sentence fut rendue, apr^s quoy on examinerait la dite sentence ; 
et que, si elle etait tout-k-fait contraire aux interets de TEglise, on en 
rappelerait tout aussitot au conseil souverain de Quebec. 

Ceux qui ont assiste a la dite assembiee et approuve tout ce qui 
y a ete regie sont : 

1 Paul Daudereau dit Graveline, 

2 Maurice Lapron dit la Charite, 

3 Jean Baptiste Dufresne. 

Tous trois marguilliers. 

4 Jacques Pepin ancien marguillier en 1728, 

5 Joseph Aubuchon, 

6 Jacques Aubuchon p^re, 

7 Pierre Trutteau p^re, 

8 Laurens Archambaux phre, 

9 et 10 Prudent et Francois Vinet, 

11 Louis Roger dit la Brie, 

12 et 13 Pierre Goguet p^re et fils, 

14 Jean Baptiste Baudereau, 

15 Joseph TArchevesque, 

16 Jean Baptiste Archambaux fils, 
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17 Jacques Blot, 

18 Pierre La Hayse, 

19 Blaise Juillet, 

20 Jean Archambaux, fils de Jacques 

21 Jacques Foiram, 

22 Etienne Goguet, 

23 Jean Baptiste Monet. 

“ En outre Pierre Desautels dit la Pointe et Jacques Picards, ab 
sents pour des raisons fortes, ont d^clar^ adherer aux d^isions pri¬ 
ses, ce qui porte k vingt-cinq le nombre des habitants ayant pris part 
k la ddib^ration.” 

Ce relevd est inldressant parce quil permet de se rendre compte 
de la population de la Longue-Pointe k cette date. 

“ Enfin ladite affaire concernant la couverture de I’Eglise a ^t^ 
rapport^e devant M. I’lntendant devant qui les parties de part et 
d’autre sont allies plusieurs fois. II Ta conclue et ddtermin^e comme 
il parait par sa sentence ci-apr^s ajout^e, et le couvreur Jacques Le 
febvre a ^t^ pay^ comme il parait aussi par la quittance cy-aprbs. On 
a fait travailler cette automne k raccommoder comme on a pu la cou, 
verture. La d^pense qu’il a fallu faire pour cela, avec la m^me somme 
qui a ^t^ donn^e en argent au couvreur, fait enti^rement la somme 
qui luy ^tait due 

QUITTANCE. 

Elle est curieuse par sa redaction et les precautions prises de la 
part des marguilliers ; nous lui laissons son orthographe. 

“ Par devant les t^moins cy-apr^s nomm^s, 

Francois Louis Bourbo dit Carignan, constructeur de vesceau, 
Jean Francois Lavigne et Augustin Paquet et Claude boiselle actuel- 
le mant r^sidant k la paroisse de la Longue pointe et au-cupais k fa- 
briquer un vesceau ; et par devant prudent Vinet et polle Graveline 
(Paul Baudereau dit Graveline) et Maurice Laspron et Jean Batiste 
Dufresne, tout marguillie. 

Jacques I-,efebvre couvreur en bar do (stc) a reconnu et confesser 
avoir resu en argent contant la somme de cent quatre vingt livres 
come il les port^ par Tordonnence de monsieur Tintendant en suivant 
toute les closes de la dite ordonnanse. Fait k la Longue-pointe ce 
vingt et troisi^me Juillet mil sept cent trente, le dit Jacques Lefebvre 
a d^lar^ ne savoir signer et a fait sa marque ordinaire x 
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Cette pi^ce est ecrite sur une feuille simple est sign^e. 

Louis Bourbo, Jacque Aubuchon, prudent Vinet, paul baudreau 

Les autres t^moins cy-dessus nommes ont d^clar^ ne scavoir si¬ 
gner de ce requis suivant Tordonnance.” 

Ce qui ressort de ce document c’est : d^abord la satisfaction de 
terminer un proces ennuyeux, et ensuite le luxe de precautions que 
Ton a prises pour affirmer le paiement vis-k-vis de Lefebvre. On a 
choisi quatre Strangers k la Longue-pointe et y residant momentane- 
ment. 

On a fait ecrire la quittance par Bourbo “ constructeur de veseau ’’ 
fde mani^re k ne pouvoir contester cette pi^ce, le Sr Lefebvre ne sa- 
•diant pas signer. 

Cette piece signale ce fait, assez notable, qu’k la Longue-pointe, a 
cette epoque, on construisait des bateaux :—vaisseau nous paraissant 
un terme qui pourrait induire le lecteur en erreur. 

A la suite de cette quittance se trouve Tordonnance de Gilles 
Hocquart que nous transcrivons litteralement. 

ORDONNANCE. 

‘ Gilles Hocquart, chev., conseiller du Roy en ses conseils, com- 
missaire general de la Marine, ordonnateur faisant les fonctions d’ln- 
tendant de la Nouvelle-France. 

Sur la plainte k nous portae par les marguilliers de la paroisse de 
St. Fran9ois de la Longue-Pointe, assist^s et pr^sent(^s par le cure de 
la paroisse que le nomm^ Jacques Lefebvre, entrepreneur de la cou- 
verture de T^gliso de la paroisse ne Tavait finie qu’imparfaitement; 
que le fait etait si aver^ que la neige entrait dans la dite eglise par 
plusieurs endroits de la couverture. 

Nous avions mand(^ le Sr Lefebvre, lequel nous aurait demande 
de nouveaux arbitres pour visiter son ouvrage et nous aurait dit 
quMl lui etait due la soinme de 320 livres, pour son parfait paiement. 
Nous, apres avoir entendu les dires respectifs des parties, et pour ter 
miner un proems qui dure depuis cinq mois, avons ordonn^ que les 
marguillers paieront coruptant audit Lefebvre la somme de cent quatre 
vingt livres pour toutes ses pretentions a laquelle somme nous avons 
reduit toutes ses demandes, sans que le dit Sr Lefebvre soit tenu 
d’aucune augmentation d’ouvrage a la dite couverture que les dits 
marguilliers feront faire par qui bon leur semblera pour la mettre 
dans le meilleur etat qu’il sera possible, et sans aussi que ni les mar 
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guilliers ni M. Lefebvre puissent repeter pour raison de la contesta¬ 
tion qu’ils ont eu ensemble au sujet dudit ouvrage, aucune somme 
de part et d’autre de laquelle contestation nous avons compens^ tous 
les d^pens. Mandons, etc. 

Fait a Montreal, le 18 juillet 1730. G. Hocquart, 

«TH£ FOUNDING OF THE GENEBAL HOSPITAL. 

According to a parchment contained in a crystal tube, hermetically 
sealed, in the foundation stone of the Montreal General Hospital, 
there were three Masonic lodges held in this city in 1821, namely. 
Nos. 8, 12, and 20, in the registry of the Province of Lower Canada. 
The following is a copy of the writing contained in the parchment: 

At Montreal, in the Province of Ix)wer Canada, in the year of Our 
Lord Christ, 1821, and of Masonry 5821,—being the second year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lord George the 4th, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith; 
His Royal Highness, Prince Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, 
Most Worshipful Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge of 
Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons of England, and the Right Hon. 
George, Earl of Dalhousie, Governor General of British North 
America. 

This chief corner stone of the Montreal Hospital was laid in due 
form by the Right Worshipful Sir John Johnston, Baronet, Past 
Provincial Grand Master of Canada, deputed by and acting as sub- 
.stitute for the Right Worshipful and Hon. Claude Denechaud, 
present Provincial Grand Master, under authority of the Grand 
Lodge aforesaid, attended and assisted by the officers of the Provincial 
Grand Lodge, and the Masters, Wardens, and brethren of the three 
Lodges held in this city, being Nos. 8, 12, and 20 in the Register of 
the said Province, and in the presence of several visiting brethren of 
distinction in Free Masonry. 

Coins deposited under the stone : 

A half-Crown of George 4th. 

A Guinea, Sovereign, a Half-Sovereign, a 3rd of a Guinea, two 
shillings, a sixpence, a farthing, of George Third. 

A shilling of Ann. 

An Irish half-penny of William and Mary. 

A half penny of James 2nd. 
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CHRONOLOQIB. 


KAITS 1NT^.RESSANTS SE RAPPORTANT A l’hISTOIRE DU CANADA. 

La premiere monnaie canadienne fut frapp^e en 1858. 

L’association des commis-voyageurs fut d’abord fondee k Toronto 
en 1871. Elle compte maintenant 5,000 membres. • 

La premiere mention d’une mine de cuivre a ^t^ faite par Les- 
carbot, qui dit, en arrivant k Tile Percde, en 1604, avoir rencontre le 
Sieur Prevert, de St. Malo, sortant justement d’une mine de charbon. 

Adoption du syst^me mon^taire dt^cimal en 1858. 

La premiere distillerie au Canada fut celle de Manger, k Halifax, 
en 1750. 

Le premier tremblement de terre mentionn^ au Canada fut celui 
de Fannie 1638. 

La lumi^re ^lectrique fut pour la premiere fois mise en usage au 
Canada par les commissaires du Havre de Montreal en 1877. 

La premiere exposition provinciale fut tenue k Toronto en 
octobre 1846. 

Le premier fermier au Canada fut Louis Hubert, qui vint de 
I’Acadie k Quebec, en 1617, avec sa famille. II mourut en 1626. 

Premiere invasion des f^niens au Canada le 21 mai 1866. 

Le premier jardin public ^tabli fut celui d’Adam k Halifax 
en 1753- 

L’or fut d^couvert pour la premiere fois k la Nouvolle-Ecosse en 
1858, par le capt. Lestrange, en faisant la chasse au Caribou. 

Le pont Victoria, premier pont sur le fleuve St. Laurent, ouvert 
au trafic en i860 par le prince de Galles. Ce pont a coute 
$6,400,000 ; longueur, 9,184 pieds. 

Canal de la baie Burlington, ouvert par le gouverneur en juillet 
1826, Ce fut la premiere celebration publique pour feter I’inaugura- 
tion de travaux publics en Haut-Canada. 

Chemin de fer du Pacifique Canadien, premiere pellet^e de 
terre tournee le 2 mai 1881; la derni^re cheville fut plantee par sir 
Donald Smith, dans les Montagnes Rocheuses. le 1 novembre 1885. 

Le premier convoi arriva de Port Moody le 12 juillet 1886 
“ sharp on time.” 

Le premier canal au Canada fut celui du Sault Ste Marie, 1800. 
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La premiere pierre du canal Rideau fut posee par le capt 
Franklin le 16 aoQt 1827. 

Le premier pont “ cantilever ” ^rig^ au Canada fut celui de la 
Riviere Niagara; ouvert le 20 d^cembre 1883. 

Le premier cardinal canadien Mgr Tarcheveque Taschereau, 
1886. 

Premiere descente de Cartier an Canada, a (xaspe le 24 juillet 

1534. 

Premier corps de cavalerie canadienne organise a Montreal en 
1802, 

Le premier recerisement officiel du Canada fut pris en Tan 
1665. L.a population totale s’^levait k 3,251 ames. 

Premier recensement de Tile du Prince-Edouard, 1798. Popu¬ 
lation, 4,872. 

Premier recensement complet de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 1812. 
Population, 81,351. 

Premier recensement complet du Nouveau-Brunswick, 1824* 
Population, 74,176. 

La premiere eglise protestante bitie dans I’Am^rique Britan- 
nique du Nord, fut T^glise St. Paul k Halifax, en 1750. 

Le premier temple protestant en Bas-Canada fut ^rige k Berthier 
pur le seigneur Cuthbert en 1786. 

Premiere mention du charbon k la Nouvelle-Eeosse. 

WOLVES IN ENGLAND. 

Ancient chronicles state that King Edgar attempted to extripate 
the wolves in England by commuting the punishments for certain 
offenses into the acceptance of a certain number of wolves* tongues 
for each criminal, and in Wales by converting the tax of gold and 
silver into an annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads. In subsequent 
times their destruction was promoted by certain rewards, and some 
lands were held on condition of destroying the wolves which infested 
the parts of the kingdom in which they were situated. In 1281 these 
animals troubled several of the English counties, but afther that 
period our records make no mention of them. The last wolf known 
in Scotland was killed in 1680, and in Ireland one was killed 1701. 
Very fearful accounts are on record of the ravages committed by 
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wolves when in hard weather they associate in immense flocks. So 
lately as 1760 such terror is said to have been excited in France by 
ravages of evolves that public prayers were offered for their destruc^ 
tion. Since India became so much the country of Europeans the 
race of tigers has been much thinned, and ere long it is probable 
that they will be driven to the most remote and impene¬ 
trable districts. The wolf in these islands was hunted by an 
animal known under various appellations, as the Irish wolf 
dog, the Irish greyhound, the Highland deerhound, and the 
Scotch greyhound. There appears to be no doubt that all the dogs, 
thus den ^minated were essentially of the same breed. Its original 
home is supposed to have been Ireland, whence, during the proud 
days of ancient Rome, it was frequently conveyed in iron cages to 
assist in the sports of the city on the 1 iber. Buffbn observes : “ The 
Irish greyhouds are of a very ancient race and still exist (though 
their number is small) in their original climate ; they were called by 
the ancients dogs of Epirus and Albanian dogs. ” Holinshed, in his. 
” Description of Ireland and the Irish,’’ written in 1586, says: 
“ They are not without wolves and greyhounds to hunt them, bigger 
of bone and limb than a colt. ” In Anglo-Saxon times a nobleman 
never went out unaccompanied by some of these dogs and his hawk 
and so highly were they esteemed that by the forest laws of Canute it 
was ordered that no person under the rank of a gentleman should 
keep one.— Chamber's JournaL 


HXOnSMATIG SOCIETIES, &c. 

We learn that a Dutch Numismatic Society has just been constitu¬ 
ted, whose president and secretary are MM. Th. M. Roest and John 
W. Stephanik. 

This Society, wh|ch has taken for its motto CONCORDIA RES 
PARVCE CRESCVNT, will publish a quarterly review and invites, 
any article, whether in Dutch, French, German or English. 
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GALERIES HISTOBiaXJES DU MUSEE LA SALLE. 

Quelques citoyens de Montreal viennent de fonder une oeuvre 
vraiment patriotique en r^unissant dans de vastes salles les Episodes 
les plus glorieux de notre histoire. 

Les galeries historiques du Mus^e La Salle ne contiennent en effet 
que des groupes absolument historiques, diffdrant en cela des musses 
europ^ens et des Etats-Unis qui ne sont que des exhibittions cosmo* 
polites et dans lesquelles des scenes quelquefois rdvoltantes y tien- 
nent la plus grande place. 

En visitant le muscle on peut suivre Thistoire de la colonie, pas h 
pas, depuis la d^couverte du pays par Jacques-Cartier jusqu^a la 
bataille des plaines d’Abraham et la mort des gdn^raux Wolfe et 
Montcalm. 

Tous ces episodes sont represent^s en personnages de grandeur 
naturelle, la ressemblance parfaite, les costumes et les armes copies 
fid^lement sur ceux des dpoques evoqu^es, les groupes sont repre- 
sent^s dans Taction et il ne manque aux figures que la parole. 

Les directeurs n^ont rien ^pargn^ pour la commodity des visiteurs, 
les salles sont luxueuses et comfortables. Le Mus^e La Salle sera 
certainement le rendez-vous du public d^licat de la ville et de la 
campagne. On pourra s’y reposer et s’instruire. 

Les statues originales de notre c^l^bre sculpteur, L. P. Hubert, se 
trouvent dans le Mus^e ainsi que des copies de tableaux des must^es 
du Louvre et de Versailles ex^cut^s par des peintres canadiens qui 
suivent en ce moment les cours de TEcole des Beaux-Arts de Paris. 

Les galeries historiques du Mus^e La Salle sont situ^es aux Nos. 
1682 et 1684 ru^ Notre-Dame, Montreal. 


SALES. 

On the 17th October and following days took place at Frankfurt 
a. M. the sale of the third part of Justizrath Reinmann’s Cabinet. 
The valuable catalogue of this most wonderful collection will prove a 
standard work of the German numismatic series, worthy to be put on 
the same level with Madai and Schulthess-Rechberg. 

The numismatic library of the late collector was sold on the 22. of 
same month together with a collection of Swiss coins and medals^ 
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the property of the late Carl von Hettlingen descendant of the 
famous Swiss artist and engraver Hedlinger. We have not yet heard 
the result of the sale but we strongly hope that the newly instituted 
Swiss national museum will have secured any unpossessed medal of 
this celebrated medallist. Sale conducted by Adolph Hess, 7, 
Westendstrasse Frankfurt a. M. 

A collection of Conventionsthalers, Doppelthalers and Thalers of 
the 18 & 19. Century has also been sold at Frankfurt a. M. on the 27 
October and sqq. days by M. Ad. C. Cahn, 55 Niedenau. 

24-26 October 1892. Sale of Mediaeval Coins of Magdeburg, 
Westphalia, &c., and numismatic library of Herrn Siegmund Alexi 

Adolf Weyl, 5 Adlerstrasse Berlin C. 

10-12 October 1892. Sale of J.-B. Schone s Collection of Dutch 
Medals. G. Theod. Bom & Zoon, 135 Spuitstraat, Amsterdam. 

November 1892. Sale of the cabinets of M. de Cisternes(2nd 
part.) and M. William Heisinger of Dusseldorf. Will take place at 
Amsterdam, 10 Doelenstraat, under the guidance of M. J. Schulman 
of Amersfoort. 


LE JOURNAL DBS JBSUITBS. 


Nous accusons reception du magnifique ouvrage que vient d’edi- 
ter la maison J. M. Valois. Nous ne saurions mieux faire que de 
reproduirc la preface de ce meme de ce volume, quand il parut pour 
la premiere fois. On se rappelle que cette premiere Edition disparut 
presque compl^tement dans Tincendie d’une imprimerie k Quebec, 
M. Valois a eu I’heureuse id^e de la faire renaitre de ses cendres et 
nous Ten f^licitons. 

“ Le Journal des Jesuites, que nous publions aujourd’hui pour la 
premiere fois, est le complement indispensable des Relations des 
Jtsuites. 

Les Relations^ il est vrai, renferment de precieux renseignements 
sur I’origine et les progr^s des premiers ^tablissemets de la colonie; 
mais destinies avant tout k une classe de lecteurs d^vou^s au succ^s 
des travaux apostoliques chez les infidHes, elles renferment plus 
spdcialement les ^v^nements et les traits les plus capables d’animer la 
foi et d’int^resser la pi^t^. Le journal, au contraire, n'^tant pas 
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fait pour le public, est plus libre dans ses allures ; il s’occupe naive- 
ment k consigner jour par jour une foule de details intimes qui pou- 
vaient etre utiles non seulement aux membres de la Compagnie de 
J^sus, mais encore k tous ceux qui plus tard voudraient ^tudier k 
fond notre histoire. Ces details, peu importants alors, sont aujour- 
d’hui d^un grand int^r^t, k cause de la lumiere qu’ils peuvent jeter 
sur ces ^poques recul^es. 

C’est pr^cis^ment ce caract^re d’intimit^ qui fait le m^rite du 
Journal des Jesuites ; mais c’est aussi ce que le lecteur ne doit point 
perdre de vue, s’il ne veut pas s’exposer etre in juste soit envers les 
auteurs estirnables de ce manuscrit, soit envers les personnes et les 
institutions dont ils ont parl^. Dans des notes de cette nature, plus 
encore peut-etre que dans la lettre missive, il faut se garder de tou- 
jours prendre trop au serieux ce qui peut avoir et^ ecrit sous forme 
de badinage, ou sans mauvaise intention. 

La crainte de d^naturer la pens^e de personnes ven^rables, en 
.les mettant devant le public pour ainsi dire dans tout leur d^shabill^, 
nous a fait h^siter quelque temps en presence des avantages qui 
devaient resulter de cette publication. Mais apr^s miir examen, nous 
«ommes demeures convaincus que le lecteur de bonne foi y trouvera 
beaucoup moins de faiblesses ou d’imperfections, que de quoi s’^clai- 
rer et s’^difier -tout ensemble. Nous nous sommes done mis k 
I’oeuvre avec courage. La bienveillance des directeurs du Foyer 
Canadien est venue a notre aide, en nous permettant de c^der k 
rimprimeur les exemplaires qui leur ^taient rest^s de cette excellente 
collection ; et le ^)^minaire de Quebec, de son cot^, a eu I’obligeance 
de nous donner un libre acces a Toriginal. 

Ce pr^cieux manuscrit parait etre le premier journal r^gulier 
qu’aient tenu les Jesuites en Canada ; nons en trouvons une forte 
preuve dans le titre meme. Les deux premieres pages (pp. 1-6 de 
de cette presente Edition) n’etaient vraisemblablement qu’une feuille 
laiss^e d’abord pour servir de couverturc; et, en tete du premier 
recto, on lit: “Journal commence 1643.” 

“ Ce journal, dit M. Faribault, dans une note attachee au ma¬ 
nuscrit, flit trouve, apres la mort du P. Cazot, en 1800, parmi les 
titres et papiers des PP. Jesuites en leur maison de Quebec, comme 
le constate I’inventaire qui fut fait alors. Ensuite, il a disparu, et n’a 
<et^ retFOUv^ que vers 1815, lorsque Monsieur A. W. Cochran, secr^- 
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taire du gouverneur Sherbrooke, le decouvrit par hasard dans un coii\ 
obscur de son bureau. II en prit d^s lors possession, et le conserva 
jusqu’k son dec^s, arrivd en juillet 1849; quelques mois apr^s,^ 
Madame veuve Cochran en fit cadeau k M. Faribault. Le volume 
^tait alors dans un ^tat de deterioration complete. II a ete restaurd 
depuis; mais on a conserve tout ce que Ton a pu de la couverture 
primitive.” 

Enfin, M. Faribault, par son testament, a legue ce precieux 
volume au Seminaire de Quebec, qui le considbre a juste titre comme 
Tun des documents les plus importants de ses archives. 

II ne nous manquerait done rien du commencement du Journal 
des Jhuites, k moins que le P, Jerome Lalemant, le premier qui y 
ait ecrit n’eCit ignore si ses devanciers avaient tenu journal ou non, ce 
qui est peu probable. Malheureusement, on ne pas dire autant de la 
suite. On remarque d’abord une lacune entre le 5 fevrier 1654 et le 
25 octobre 1656. Cette partie du Journal (p. 199 de cette edition) 
etait contenue dans trois cahiers in-quarto, qui ne se retrouvent plus, 
et ne sont pas meme mentionnes dans Tinventaire des titres et 
papiers des jesuites; ce qui fait presumer qu’ils etaient deja perdus. 
ou ecartes d^s cette epoque. 

Une autre lacune, qui ne parait pas avoir jamais ete remplie, est 
celle qui est indiquee a la fin du manuscrit. “ II njanque ici, est-il 
dit p. 361, le re.ste de I’annee 1668, celle de 1669, et 1670 jusqu’au 
mois de novembre.” Comme cette ecriture est ancienne, on peut 
conclure que, pendant cet intervalle, on n’a rien entre, ou que cette 
partie etait d^s lors perdue. 

La suite du Journal, depuis novembre 1670 jusqu’en 1755^ 
epoque ou il finissait, suivant le temoignage de M. Smith, a dfi for« 
mer au moins deux autres volumes aussi considerables que celui qui 
nous est connu. 

Le premier de ces volumes etait un in-folio dont le commence¬ 
ment etait de la main du P. le Mercier, comme il est dit au meme 
endroit, page 361. Cet in-folio devait contenir les quarante annees. 
entre 1670 et 1710, comme semble I’indiquer le titre du volume 
mention ne dans Tinventaire des papiers des jesuites, et qui com¬ 
mence ainsi: “ Continuation des Registres precedens dans lesquels 
tous les recteurs de ce college ont ecrit ce qui s’est passe de conside¬ 
rable dans ce pays durant le temps de leur siiperiorite, excepte le R 
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P. Bigot, qui n’y a rien marqu^ du tout ses six ans ; de sorte que le 
R. P. Bouvart, auquel il avait imm^diatement succ^d^, est le dernier 
qui a ^crit dans le livre pr^c^dent convert de rouge, et nous allons 
commencer d’^crire dans celuy cy, convert de parchemin, le 10. jour 
de septembre 1710. ” 

M. Smith, dans son Hisioire du Canada (vol II, p. 70), cite le 
Journal des Jesuites k la date du 20 d^cembre 1710, et plus loin, page 
223, ann^e 1752. M. Faribault, qui parait avoir eu communication 
des papiers de M. Smith, nous apprend que cet ^crivain en a fait 
quelques extraits de Tannde 1710 k 1755. 

II est done certain que le Jourtial des Jesuites embrassait plus 
d’un si^cle de notre histoire, de 1645 ^ ^755> presque aucune 
interruption ; Ik-dessus, faut-il le dire! il ne nous reste pas vingt- 
deux ann^es completes ! Ces volumes, dont nous ddplorons la perte, 
ont-ils ddtruits? Il est possible que non, puisqu’ils ont ^t^ appr^- 
cies par des personnes instruites, qui ont dQ en faire assez de cas 
pour ne pas les laisser p^rir compl^tement. 

Puisse la publication de ce premier volume conduire a la con- 
naissance de ceux qui Font suivi! 


PROCEEDINGS OP THE NUMISMATIC AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY. 


'Fhe monthly meeting of the Society was held on the 20th 
December at which there were about 20 members present. 

It was moved by M. Sicotte and seconded by M. de Beaujeu, 
“ That,the Ministers bewmitten to, and asked not to allow re-strikes 
of medals indiscriminately, as unfortunately such medals are often 
traded by those who seek the favor. ” 

It was further resolved. 

That the Council be instructed to revise the list of corresponding 
members, and report to the next meeting of the society. ” . 

It was further resolved “ that Mr. Mcl^chlan be asked to describe 
for the next issue of the Antiquarian, the spurious cheques that have 
been issued in such large numbers, during the last few months.” 

Mr. Branchaud in accordance with his notice, given at the last 
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meeting, “ proposes to remove from article V, chap., 3, of the constitu¬ 
tion the words “ and the fees paid by Life Members.” Referred to 
council. 

The Secretary reports that the Society’s Medal has been exchanged 
for that of St. Lawrence college. 

The following donations have been received from Mr. L. N. Du¬ 
mouchel. 

1st. A proclamation signed by Benedict Arnold to the habitants 
of Pointe-Levis, and addressed to Joseph Lemonde 1775. 

2nd. Un jugement original de la Cour des Plaidoyers contre le 
meme Lemonde 1777. 

Exhibits : 

Mr. Mott. 

I St. A Columbian half dollar. Stuck by the V. S. G. government 
in commemoration of the 400 anniversary of the discovery of Ameri¬ 
ca. And believed to be the first to come to Canada. 

2nd. The captivity and delivrance of John Williams, Pastor of 
the Church in Deerfield, and Mrs. Mary Rowlandson of I-ancaster, 
who were taken, together, with their families by the French and 
Indians and carried into Canada. 

Written by themselves. 

Brookfield. 

Printed by Hari Brown. 

From the press of E. Merriam and Co. 

Sept. 1811. 

3rd. Exhibits. 

Rules and regulations of Police (in French and English). 

Published by Authority, 

Printed by James Lane, 

29 St. Paul, St. 1817. 

By Mr. Branchaud, 

A medal of Admiral Vernon. 22 November 1739. 

By Mr. de Beaujeu. 

I St. A letter to Louis XIV au Baron de La Pigeon nibre. 

2nd. Quittance de Gachonais k madame de Grosville. 1717. 

3nd. Commission de Lieutenant de Mr. de Soulanges. 

Louis XIV^i693. 
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By Mr. J. C. Adam, 

I St. Letter de la Fonde, to Governor Chester. 1776. 

2nd. Certificate of the service as Gunner to Nicholas Bower 
1776. 

3nd. A will dated 1546. 

Mr. Mott asked the co-operation of all the members in furnishing 
matter of interest to the readers of the Antiquarian. 

At the annual meeting, held in conjunction with the proceeding^ 
the following officers were elected for ensueing year. 

President : Hon. Judge Baby. 

I St Vice-President : Hon. Ed. Murphy. 

2nd “ : J. B. Learmont, 

Secretary : Alain C. Macdonald. 

Treasurer : John S. Shearer. 

Curator : Charles Branchaud. 

Council : 

L. W. Sicotte ; Henry Mott ; de Lery Macdonald ; M. de Beau^ 
jeu ; R. W. McLachlan. 

Editing committee : 

Henry Mott ; M. de Beaujeu ; R. W. McLachlan ; Dr, J. A 
Beaudry ; J. C. Adams. 

Auditors : 

J. B. I.«armont ; John S. Shearer. 
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ACADEMY OP MUSIC 

HENRY THOMAS, Lessee and Manager. 

Oommencirig IHjonday, Jariuary 30th 

Matinee Saturday. 

The Duff Opera Company 

IN MAGNIFICENT REPERTOIRE. 

Prices $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c. Balcony 25c. 

Seats now on sale at Nordheimer’s. 

Next week—MADAME JANAUSCHECK. 


" WANG ” " BY WITS OUTWITTED ” 


Although time has sped and “ Wang ” has left Montreal far 
behind him, the memory of his successful tdsit here is as of yesterday 
only. He collected houses such as greet only productions of the high¬ 
est merit, Too many enlogies cannot be given the company. The 
witticisms and good-nature of the regent had no equal but in the 
amiable boyishness of “Mataya.” We noted with special pleasure 
the round, full voice and nimbleness of the royal juggler : while his 
splendid physique elicited universal admiration. Mataya’s first solo 
whispered in the ear of the love-lorn french lieutenant went home to 
the heart of every amorous swain. The chorus was very well balan¬ 
ced, which, added^to a tasty score and unsurpassed sceince effects, has 
made “Wang ’ a by-word in the long list of comic operas of the day. 
We must congratulate the management of the Academy for that 
week’s great enjoyment to the Montreal public and, no doubt, great 
profit to themselves. 

“ By Wits Outwitted ” could scarcely be expected to score the 
huge success of “ Wang.” It is of a very light nature whilst skilful 
in unravelling a clever plot. It thus came in very appropriately 
after the more massive “ Wang.” It was preceded by a very charm¬ 
ing curtain raiser, a beautiful moml very properly rendered real in 
the realm of stagedom. It is by such diversity in his selection of 
plays that our popular manager will continue his string hold on the 
public of Montreal. 
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CiNADlAN ANTIQUARIAN 

— AND — 

NUMISMATIC JOURNAL 


VoL. III. Second Series, April 1893. No. 2. 


A GIFT FROM QUEEN ANNE. 


During the reign of Queen Anne a valuable communion set was 
presented by her Majesty to the Mohawk Chapel—in other words, to 
her Majesty’s loyal allies, the Mohawks, who at that time resided in 
the State of New-York. When the Revolutionary War ended 
adversely to the British, the Mohawks, with many United Empire 
Loyalists, removed to Canada. 

It appears that the plate was buried in their old reservation near 
Albany, N. Y., and remained for some years, or until the Mohawks 
became settled in the reservations near Brantford, and on the Bay of 
V \ Qtiinte, Ontario. Then a party was sent back, and the plate was 
'^STO 'resurrected and taken safely to Canada. One-half of the communion 
■ set was left with the Mohawks at the Grand River, and the other half 
with the Mohawks of the Bay Quinte. 

For a period of twenty-two years prior to last July the plate was 
safely kept by Mrs. J. W. Hill, a granddaughter of the celebrated chief, 
Capt. Brant, whose mother was the original custodian, having kept 
it from the time of its arrival in Canada to the time of her death. Of 
course, the custodian was required to take the communion plate to 
the church on communion days. 

Many years ago, Archdeacon Stewart, who took a great interest in 
the Mohawks, presented them with a full communion set, after which 
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the Queen Anne plate was only used on state occasions. Last July 
the Bishop visited the reserve on his confirmation tour, and this 
being regarded as a state occasion, the missionary, the Rev. G. A. 
Anderson, sent word to Mrs. Hill that he would like to have the 
Queen Anne plate brought to the church. 

A day or two after the event Mrs. Hill sent to the clergyman’s 
house to have the communion plate returned. To her surprise, he 
refused to give up the plate, on the ground that he was the 
proper custodian thereof. This action on the part of the missionary 
produced great indignation among Mrs. Hill’s friends on the reserve, 
and resulted eventually in a large number of the church communicants 
refusing to attend his ministrations, and in dividing the Mohawks 
into two parties, some siding with the missionary, and others with 
Mrs. Hill. 

Finally, the Indian Department stepped in and proposed certain 
regulations in reference to the custody of so valuable a historic relic. 
Among others the regulations vested the appointment of the 
custodian with the Council of Chiefs, and required that the custodian 
should give bonds for the safety of the plate, and also should provide 
a suitable fire-proof safe in which to keep it. 

Thereupon the Council of Chiefs by a majority vote appointed 
Mrs. Hill the custodian, upon which she offered a bond, which was 
accepted by the department, and provided herself with a safe as 
required by the regulations. And when all this was done the Indian 
Depart ent instructed the local agent to go to the clergyman and 
demand the plate, and to give it back to Mrs. Hill’s custody. 

This the clergyman refused to do. As the matter now stands, the 
feeling of dissatisfaction is more intense than ever, and it may take 
years to remove the bitter feeling, and restore perfect harmony among 
the Mohawks. 


BLACEHAWK’S fabewell speech. 


On August 27th 1832, after the suppression of an Indian emeute, 
near the Four Lakes, by the United States army, the great Indian 
Chief, Blackhawk, losing all hope, surrendered himself at Prairie du 
Chien. On this occasion he delivered a remarkable speech, a full 
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record of which is given in the second volume of Dr Shaffner’s 
History of America, 1 he following is a metrical version of his 
eloquent oration, by Eugene Davis :— 

You’ve caged the Indian eagle, you’ve rent his lordly wings. 

And he shall soar no longer o’er the mountains’ belted rings ; 

But while I’m pinioned by your gyves, my only grief will be 
That I did not pay back to you the pains you dealt to me ! 

I fought you to the very last, and boldly face to face. 

For we the children of the winds are still a valiant race ; 

Your bullets flew, like angry birds, fast flutt’ring on our ears, 

Or like the breezes, swift and keen, that sweep the barren meres ; 

My warriors fell, yea, one by one, beneath your raking shot, 

Yet while the last of them survived, Blackhawk surrendered not ! 

My evil day had come to hand. The sun that dawn rose dim, 

And when the evening shadows fell, the skies looked red and grim ; 

The sunset like a ball of Are, gleamed from its dying bed : 

Oh 1 ’twas the last of all the suns to shine on Blackhawk’s head ! 

For now his heart is bleak and cold, all lorn and lone is he. 

The white men are his masters, and he’s no longer free I 

Oh I now t^eir chains are on my limbs, their fangs are at my throat. 

But the red Indian, who would fear, is scarcely worth a groat! 

No coward I—I swear it here, by the great spirit god. 

For craven souls never took root within our forest sod ! 

The white man’s thongs might lash my frame till death’s last dirge shall toII» 
He has no thongs to whip or maim my still unconquered soul ! 

Great spirit! we did pray to thee, to thee we cried for years 

To give us life with liberty, and wipe away our tears I 

The Council spoke, and urged us on, to flght for land and squaw. 

And crush with all our might and main the white man’s odious law ; 

But we failed, O god of gods, for all our beavers fled 
Throughout the land there reigned, alas ! the silence of the dead. 

Our crystal streams grew dry as dust, our squaws starved every where. 

It was then the spirit of our s^res called us to do and dare ! 

Around the council fire we stood, and leaving fools to talk ! 

We raised the fierce war whoop once more, and clutched the tomahawk t 
Our knives shone proudly bright that day, and Blackhawk’s heart swelled 

And from his lips the vow went forth to conqueror to die ! 

Oh 1 if he died, he knew his soul would pass through cleansing fires. 

And reach the spirit land above, and greet his warrior sires 1 
Death would be glad if he had not a wife to leave behind. 

He cared not for himself alone, but only for his kind ! 

And, oh I he fears his countrymen, whipped like ignoble slaves. 

Will spend their days in servitude, and fill unholy graves, 

For though the whites scalp not the head, yet with a devil’s art. 

They do far worse, they pour the death of poison on the heart! 

Quite soon the reds will be as whites, you cannot trust the race. 
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For guile will stain each Indian soul, and varnish every face ! 

The heart and mind will be divorced, and lips no more will shrink 
From utt’ring words and phrases sleek, they do not really think. 
Farewell, my land, your Blackhawk tried to rend your galling chai;i, 
And right your sad and bloody wrongs, but, oh, he tried in v^ain ! 

He drank the blood of many a white, oh, would he could once more ! 
But fate has willed it otherwise, his chequered race is o’er. 

His end is near, his sun has set, oh ! nevermore to rise. 

And Blackhawk goes with heavy heart to scale the starry skies ! 


EXECUTION IN NEW-YORK IN 1734. 


The New-York GazeUe of Jan. 28, 1734, thus relates a phase of 
city life :—“ A young man was convicted of a vicious assault on a 
woman, before a Justice and five freeholders. The facts appearing 
very plain, he was sentenced to be burned alive, and on Thursday 
last he was burned accordingly in the presence of a numerous com 
pany of spectators. By the inspection of the justice thus inflicted 
upon this negro it is hoped that it may be the means to deter 
others from attempting such wicked crimes in the future.” 

FABRICATIONS IN CANADIAN COINS. 

By R. W. McI.achlan. 

At the meeting of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
held Dec., 20th 1892, a discussion arose out of the questionable prac¬ 
tice of collecting restrikes ; and as a result of this discussion the 
following resolution was passed. 

“Resolved : That Mr R. W. McLachlan be asked to describe 
“ in the next issue of the Antiquarian the spurious checks that have 
“ been issued in such large numbers during the pa'St few mOnths ”. 

In compliance with this re.solution I herewith describe the plan¬ 
ner of issue of these checks and other spurious issues together .with 
any other information that may help collectors to guard against these 
fraudulent fabrications. (*) In a former article (t) describing various 
forms of fraudulent Canadian coins made to impose on collectors, I 


(*) The paper read before the Society on this subject was considered 
too strong in some parts so that much valuable information had to be 
eft out. 

It) See page 60 of vol. II. New Series Canadian Antiquarian. 
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mentioned two or three of the class I have now undertaken to des¬ 
cribe, this article caused much agitation among collectors and dealers 
some of whom denied the truth of my allegations in strong terms ; 
but as yet no proof has been produced to sustain their allegations 
regarding the genuineness of the coins in question. 

As many of these fabrications were omitted from that article and 
many more have since been issued the list will be too long to give 
in full detail. By the term fabrications, which I use here, is meant 
coins or medals struck for no other purpose than to sell to collectors. 

It would not have been profitable to have produced these fabrications 
had there not been such a demand for rarities and novelties in Cana¬ 
dian coins, and had not the prices demanded and cheerfully paid 
been exceptionally, if not extravagantly high. Even now these fabri¬ 
cations are sold at prices varying from fifty cents to five dollars each. 

There was just such an experience in England about a hundred 
years ago when what are known as eighteenth century Tradesmen 
Tokens were issued in great variety. So beautifully executed were 
many of them and so interesting was the whole series that many nu¬ 
mismatists were attracted to its study. In a short time the collecting 
of these tokens became so fashionable that the search after rare varieties 
caused a regular furore among collectors. And those who are ever 
ready to profit by such wants soon arranged that rare varieties should 
be forthcoming. New tokens were designed, rare trial pieces showing 
different stages of the unfinished dies were struck, and mule pieces 
in endless variety were turned out, to be sold at outlandish prices as 
great rarities to hungry collectors. Mules were multiplied indefini¬ 
tely by means of the lettered collar then so fashionable for inscri¬ 
bing the edges of coins. These were changed and interchanged with 
obverses and reverses until the most painstaking collectors were bewil¬ 
dered and many at length became so disgusted that rarities for which 
two or three pounds had been paid were permitted to be sacrificed 
for hardly more than as many pence. If this traffic in Canada be # 
not stopped the same results will follow. The practice should be 
discouraged by all lawful means and that too without delay ; for in 
the long run it will cure itself as it did in England, to the great loss 
of honest collectors and dealers. Those who have invested largely 
in genuine Canadian coins at high prices will soon find their trea¬ 
sures greatly reduced in value by this Jahricath^^ business. 
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It may be necessary to go back to 1884 and 1885 to describe the 
first inception of this business in Canada. At that time five or six 
medals, the same size, were struck in Toronto. These having definite 
objects were legitimate enough but fifty varieties were struck by in¬ 
discriminately muling their dies. These were sold as rarities to collec¬ 
tors but not being legitimate are nothing more than fraudulent fabri¬ 
cations. Dies should never be muled to form varieties. About the 
same time some Carnival medals were struck in Montreal. These 
were also muled and together with trial pieces twenty new varieties 
were struck which come within the frauds designated by this paper. 
There were also issued three mules of the St. Jean-Baptiste medal of 
1877, five mules and altered dies of the Provincial Exhibition souve¬ 
nir medal, five mules varieties of a small school prize, and four mules 
of a business card, and a Temperance medal. 


During the past fifteen years what are known as bar checks have 
been furnished by a billiard supply firm in Chicago to a number of 
hotels and saloons in Canada. These checks I am informed are 
struck from dies set up with types, and securely locked like a page 
ready for the printing press. They seldom bear any other device 
than the inscription giving the initials or name, etc., of the hotel 
keeper. Thus they are altogether wanting either in historic or artistic 
value. The process by which the dies are prepared makes the cost 
exceedingly cheap for the small quantities required. It does not 
exceed $1.50 to $2.00 per hundred. 

The high prices paid for the rarer of these checks and the low cost 
of their production has attracted the cupidity of some collectors, and 
about forty of fifty new unauthorized varieties have been produced. 
These bear the names of traders in Ottawa and vicinity. 

The manner of procedure is to get the permission of a trader to 
put his name on a check, leave them in his possession for a day or 
two and than sell them to collectors as great rarities. 

This process can best be explained by repeating the story told by 
a hotelkeeper how the piece bearing his name came to be issued. 
One day when tending his bar he was approached by an occasional 
customer and asked to place an order for a set of pool checks. These, 
it was explained, would be a great help to him in his business and 
furthermore would prove a cheap and permanent form of advertise¬ 
ment ; while the cost, only $2.50 per hundred was represented as 
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very low. The hotelkeeper declined to entertain the proposition 
until a promise was made that the whole lot would be taken back, 
and the money refunded after they had been in use a few days. 

In due time the checks were produced and the money paid, but 
when the hotelkeeper had examined them he was disgusted 
with their appearance and wanted his money refunded at once. “ Put 
\some of them in circulation among your customers ” was the check- 
man’s request, “ and then I will give you back your money. ” “ Oh 
if you want them circulated I can easily do that. ” He then took up 
a handful of the checks and throwing them among the pool players 
called out “ here boys, circulate these ! ” with that the checkman 
was satisfied, so gathering up his checks he refunded the money and 
went his way saying : “ That is all I want, you have ordered and 
paid for the checks, and they have circulated in your premises 
These checks are now sold as great rarities and the price demanded 
ranges from one to two dollars. As another proof that the coins were 
never really ordered by the firms whose names they bear, the whole 
issue of several varieties were placed with a dealer with a stipulation 
that they should not be sold at a lower price than one dollar each. 
The dealer has since repented his bargain and is now offering these 
checks at greatly reduced prices while he is ready to denounce the 
issues of these fabrications in unmeasured terms. 

But these issuers of fabrications do not remain content with new 
productions for there have been one or two attempts, at getting out 
something old. Not long since, a rare coin was reported to have been 
discovered in an old building near Ottawa. This coin is similar in 
design to the new bar check but has a corroded appearance and is 
inscribed “ W. Cameron Bytown 1867. ” But the date and the name 
Bytown clearly prove the coin to be false as the name Ottawa was 
adopted in 1854 ; while all trace of the name Bytown had disappeared 
from general usage long before 1867. Only a few weeks ago what 
was represented as a rare old check was reported to have been found 
at Quebec. This check purports to have been issued at Quebec 
fifty years ago by a Hotelkeeper named Baquet but as there are sus¬ 
picious circumstances surrounding its discovery, and as it appears 
to be a lead cast, it has been classed as a fraud. 

Besides those issued in the name of saloonkeepers and traders 
there are a number of checks bearing the names of Bazaars, Clubs and 
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other such objects. And many, too, with the names and addresses 
of collectors, but these latter having a definite object have no further 
place in my list 

A number of mules were made in Ottawa with the dies of a rejec¬ 
ted coin collector’s card and there were eighteen varieties issued of 
a medal inscribed in English, and French “ Join the C. M. B. A. 
and be happy.” 

A check was struck in Germany for a German Club in Montreal 
and with the obverse of this check no less than sixteen mules giving 
the heads of the emperors of Germany and other potentates. 

After the Canadian elections of 1891 a number of medals were 
struck to commemorate the Conservative victory, these were muled 
with an old die of 1885 refurbished. 

Perhaps the worst specimen of this fabricating business was the 
way the Witness medal dies were altered and muled. In all, seven 
miiles and altered die varieties of this medal have been produced. 

The legitimate outcome of this work has been the production of 
counterfeits of rare Canadian coins, some of these counterfeits have 
been sold at pr ces as high as fifteen or twenty dollars. So far I know 
there are four of these counterfeits. 

Personne—“ deRepeniigny ” 

Cheval—deLachesnaye. 

The Hunterstown token. 

And the “ 1858 ” Ship. 

It was my purpose to have given a list of the fabrications but as 
names occur on them the Society has thought best that it should 
not be published. 


DEATH OF COLONEL JESSXJP, M. D. 

Colonel Jessup, one of the oldest and mo.st respected citizens of 
Prescott, died on Thursday, November 23rd, 1892. 

“ The news was very unexpected by the great majority of our people. 
Up to last week he was about in his usual health and not until 
'Puesday was his case considered serious, but he gradually grew worse, 
inflamamtion having set in, carrying him off on Thursday morning 
at 7 o’clock. We give below an account of his life, and particular 
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mention might be made of two facts that Colonel Jessup is the last 
of the men that entered McGill College in 1825, and he is also the 
last of those that entered parliament with the late Sir John A. 
Macdonald in 1844 :— 

Hamilton Dibble Jessup, was born on the 2nd May, 1806, in the 
township of Augusta, County of Grenville, Province of Upper 
Canada. He was the grandson of Major Edward Jessup, who 
commanded a colonial corps which was known as the Loyal American 
regiment, and who was born in the parish of Stanford, in the county 
of Fairfield, Province of Connecticut, in 1735. He was the son of 
Joseph Jessup, who died in Montreal, in 1779, and great grandson 
of Edward Jessup, who emigrated from England about 1640 and 
settled in the colony of New York. At the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war. Major Jessup and his family resided at the City of 
Albany, New York, where he was extensively engaged in business, 
and in the possession of a tract of 500,000 acres of land. A staunch 
loyalist. Major Jessup sacrificed his fortune by taking up arms for the 
king. In 1777 he joined the army under Burgoyne, who was then 
marching against Ticonderoga, and continued in the service until the 
close of the war, when the Major proceeded to Canada with his corps, 
which was then known as “ Jessups Rangers.” ^ They were first 

* Abstracts of an old Orderly Book (1782), in the possession of Major L., 
A. H. L, 

Winter quarters of the army in Canada, by order of His Excellency the 
commander in chief, 21st October 1732. Head Quarters of the Army, Quebec, 
Detachment of Royal Artillery, 44th Regiment, Grenadier Company of Slst 
Regiment. 

L’Ange Gardien, Chateau Richer, St. Andre, St. F^r^l, St. Joachim : 
Regiment of Prince Frederick. 

Point aux Trembles, Jacques Cartier, Deschambault Grondines: 31st 
Regiment. 

Three Rivers: Detachment of one officer and 25 men of the Regt. of 
Specht. 

St. Thomas, St. Ignace : Regiment of Losberg. 

St. Jean Port Joli, St. Roch, Ste. Anne, Riviere Ouelle, Kamouraska: 
Regiment of Anhalt Tebts. 

St. Nicolas, St. Antoine, Ste. Croix : Regiment of Hesse Hannac. 

Point du Lac: Regiment of Brunswick Grenadiers. 

Berthier, Lanoraie, Lavaltrie; Battalion of Brunswick Grenadiers. 

Isle St. Ignace, Is’e du Pads: Lt.-Col. 31st Regiment. 

River Sorel, Sorel: Royal Artillery, Regiment of Reidhasel, 2 companies 
of the Reg. of Thitz. 

St. Ours, St. Denis, St. Charles: 3 companies of the Regiment of Thitz. 
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stationed at St. Denis, St. Charles, Riviere du Chene, Verchbres and 
Sorel. When peace was declared in 1783, large tracts of land were 
granted by the Crown to the officers and men, who accompanied by 
their families in the spring of 1784, proceeded up the River St. 
Lawrence, thus commencing the settlement of Leeds and Grenville, 
Addington and the Bay of Quinte. After locating his men. Major 
Jessup proceeded to England, where he remained for several years. 
When he returned, he settled in the township of Augusta, county of 
Grenville. 

In 1810 he laid out the town of Prescott, where he died in 
February, 1816, at the age of eighty-one years. Lieutenant Edward 
Jessup, only son of Major Jessup, was born in the <city of Albany, 
province of New York. He became a lieutenant in the Royal Rangers, 
went to England with his father, and returned with him to Canada. 
In 1798 he was elected to represent the eastern division in the 
Legislative Assembly of the province of Upper Canada, and in 


2 Loyal Block houses on the River of Yamaska : Detachment of Jessup’s 
Rangers. 

St. Antoine, Beloeil: Brunswick Dragoons. 

Chambly and St. Jhhn’s ; 29th Regiment and Rogers Rangers, 

Isle aux Noix; 53d Regiment. 

Royal Block house on Dutchman’s Point: Detachment of Jessup’s 
Rangers. 

St. Sulpice, Repentigny, TAssomption : Battalion of Barner. 

Terrebonne, Mascouche : 1st Batt. of Royal Yorkers. N.B.—The largest 
families of both Battallions, to be lodged in the barracks of Lachenaye. 

Montreal, 34th Regiment. 

River du Chene, Mille Isle : Loyalists of Vercheres. 

La Chine Barracks and Coteau Lac : Detach, of 34th Regiment. 

La Prairie, St. Philippe, Chateauguay : Hannan Chasseurs. 

Upper Posts :8th of King’s Regiment, 84th Regiment, 2d Batt. Royal 
Yorkers, Butlers Rangers, Capt. Heshaman’s Batteau-men, Coteau La-: 
Oswego. 

(Signed) HENRY HOPE, 

Acting Q. Mr. Genl. 

Head Quarters, Quebec, 4th Nov. 1782. Parole : St. John, C. S. Siberia. 
The Commander in Chief is pleased to make the fol'owing promotion in the 
Loyal Rangers, Commanded by Major Edward Jessup: Lieut. Thomas 
Fraser is appointed Capt. to 10th Comp. 22d June, 1782: Ens. Edward 
Jessup is appointed Lieut., vice Thomas Fraser, promoted. Conrad Best 
from the Pensioners, ens. vice Edward Jessup, promoted. 

(Signed) LERNOULT, 

D. A. G. 
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January 1800 was appointed by Lieutenant-Governor Hunter to the 
clerkship of the peace for the district of Johnstown. In 1809 he was 
appointed by Lieutenant Governor Gore as lieutenant colonel of the 
I St Regiment of Leeds militia. He died at Prescott in 1815, leaving 
a wife and seven children, five sons and two daughters, the late Dr. 
H. D. Jessup being the last of the seven children. He received his 
education at the district grammar school in Augusta. 

In 1825 he was articled to William Caldwell, M. D., at Montreal, 
as a student of medicine ; in October, 1829, he received his license 
to practice medicine in Upper Canada, and in February, 1830, for 
Lower Canada. He practised his profession for about thirty years 
at Prescott. During the troubles of 1837-38, he was Captain of a 
militia, under Colonel Young and took part in the engagement at 
Prescott, which occurred in November 1838, known as the Battle of 
the Windmill. In 1844 he was elected to parliament for the County 
of Grenville. He was for several years mayor of the town of Prescott, 
and was two or three times made warden of the united counties of 
Leeds and Grenville. 

In July 1856 he was appointed captain of the ist Volunteer 
rifles of Prescott, and in November of the same year, lieutenant 
colonel of the militia force of Canada. In April, 1867, he was 
appointed lieutenant colonel of the 56th battalion of infantry, and 
in 1883, after twenty six years of service in the active force of 
Canada, owing to his advanced age, he withdrew from the force. In 
1867 Dr Jessup was appointed to the collectorship of customs at 
Prescott, which office he filled for eighteen years. At his own request 
he was placed on the retired list in 1885. 

The deceased gentleman was a life long Conservative, and an 
intimate colleague of the late Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald. 

Brockville Recorder, 

Dr Jessup married on the 17th September 1830, in Montreal, 
Sophia Matilda Trudeau, (Major L. A. H. I^tour mother’s sister) 
daughter of Michel Trudeau, Esq., of Montreal,' and of Clara Eva 
Hausen, who was the daughter of Dr John Henry Hausen, 
surgeon colonel of the regiment of Sainct-Ignon Dragons of the city 


(*) See Canadian Antiquarian, Vol. XIII, No 3, July 1886, page 107. 
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of Hemensbach, in the Palatinate (old province of (iermany) and of 
Elizabeth Weweren Weber of Margarita, of the parish of Herchfelt, 
on the Rhine. 

By the union with Miss Trudeau, Dr Jessup had two sons and 
three daughters living. Edward Jessup, his son being our present 
collector at Prescott. 

CONGE OF DR HAUSEN. 

De Leurs Majest^s Imperiale, Royale et Apostolique, etc, etc, etc. 

Nous, Charles Alexandre Baron de Bietach, Chevalier de I’Ordre 
Militaire de Marie Ther^se et Colonel Commandant le Regiment de 
Sainct-Ignon Dragons, etc, etc, etc, 

Certifions que le nomme Jean Henry Hausen, natif de 
Hemensbach en Palatinat, ag^ de trente ans, catholique Remain, 
Chirurgien k Profession, aiant servi I’espace de huit ans et onze mois 
en qualite de Dragon, dans la compagnie, Colonel au susdit 
Regiment ; pendant lequel temps il s’est toujours comport^ avec 
distinction dans toutes les batailles et rencontres 011 il s’est trouv^ ; 
ce qui joint a sa sage conduite, lui k g^n^ralement procure I’estime de 
ses officiers sup^rieurs, qui auraient souhait^ le retenir plus longtemps, 
mais a’lant d^sir^ se retirer, il a k cet effet sollicit^ son Conge 
absolu, que nous avons bien voulu lui accorder (avec le S9(i du 
Commissaire G^n^ral de Guems), pour se retirer ou bon lui semblera, 
cependant si dans quelque temps il d^sirait rentrer dans le Regiment 
il y sera re9U par pr^f^rence ; priant tous ceux qui sont k prier de le 
lai.sser non seulement librement passer, mais encore de lui donner 
toute aide et assistance requise au besoin. 

En foi de quoi nous avons sign^ et appos^ le cachet ordinaire de 
nos Armes. 

Fait k Gand, le 10 de juin 1763. 

Vh et Cong^die par tes m^fin. 

(Signe) Baron Bietach, 
(Contresigne) J. C. Wagauch. 

'Frue copy of the original in the possession of his grand daughter, 
Mi.ss Clara Hausen, of Montreal. 

L. A. H. L. 
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THE PAPER MONEY CONTROVERSY IN MARYLAND 

Paper currency became an important circulating medium in Mary¬ 
land in 1733. 

• Tobacco had always been the general medium of exchange, though 
other commodities were used, for instance, powder and shot, and 
payment in kind was common. 'I'obacco, howev’er, was the most 
serviceable and obtainable, and was never superseded in Maryland 
during her entire colonial period. 

The productioyl^of tobacco increased greatly and its value depre¬ 
ciated in consequence ; English money and other foreign coins were 
almost entirely driven from the Province. 'I'his fact explains the 
concessions that the Assembly was so willing to make down to 1731, 
tobacco duties in return for a commutation of the Proprietary quit- 
rents. Attempts were made to keep English money in circulation, 
but without much success. Numerous foreign coins circulated in 
Maryland and laws were passed from time to time fixing the rates of 
exchange, but, on the whole, the currency of the province was in a 
confused .state. 

In 1731, to relieve trade and secure a more stable and convenient 
medium of exchange, an emission of paper money was proposed, and 
an act was passed to emit ^36,000 in “ bills of credit; ” not being 
approved by the Proprietor, it was never enforced. 

But the Proprietary consent was won over in 1733, when an act 
was passed for “ Emitting and making Current, ninety Thousand 
“ Pounds... in Bills of Credit.” This amount was struck, and the 
act provided that it should circulate for 31 years from September 29th 
1733, and should be a legal tender in the province, for nearly all 
payments; exceptions being clergy dues, tobacco und tonnage duties 
and other moneys payable to the Lord Proprietary. All “fees, 
levies, and other dutie.s,” however, might be discharged in bills of 
credit, allowing the difference of ^33 per hundred between sterling 
and currency, d'his made the ^90,000 equivalent to ;!^6o,oco 
sterling. Various provisions were made to put the act into effect. 
A loan office was provided and three commissioners or trustees 
were appointed to superintend the payment and redemption of this 
currency, to keep account of all money passing through their hands, 
and to receive securities for money loaned. 
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For the redemption of this paper currency a duty of one shilling 
and three pence was placed on all exported tobacco for 31 years. 
The last clause fixed the periods for the redemption of the bills, two 
dates being set; the first, September 29th, 1748, to March 29th, 
1749; during this time, all bills brought to the loan office were to be 
cancelled and new bills issued to the value of two-thirds thereof, the 
other one-third being redeemed. It was expected that all old bills 
would be replaced by new ones at this first payment, though there 
was no obligation to that effect. However, the final redemption of 
the residue of the bills in circulation was fixed fqr Sept. 19th, 1764, 
the expiration pf the 31 years, the statutory limit. This clause is an 
important one, as we shall see, lor it was the cause of much conten¬ 
tion between the two Houses of Assembly, in 1755. At first, on 
account of the lack of confidence felt by the people in the fund pro¬ 
vided for its redemption, paper money rapidly depreciated until 
^^230 currency was only worth ;^ioo sterling. But as soon as the 
people became convinced of the “ goodness of the fund,’' and when^ 
in 1748, one third was actually redeemed, the bills rose in value, 
and by 1753 ;^i5o currency passed for ;£^ioo sterling. 

It seems that in 1748, the first period provided for redemption, all 
outstanding paper bills were not presented for reissue. Only 
^85,984 14s were brought in, an amount lacking ;^4oi5 6s. of 
the original issue. “ Some of the “ Politicians,” says Sharpe, (the 
Governor of the Colony) in his correspondence) “ who out of their 
“ singular regard for the pockets of their constituents and perhaps 
“ their own “ Interest ” discovered that fact and proposed to make 
use of it to embarrass the Government. A large majority of the 
House of Delegates were persuaded that the ;^4ooo in question were 
destroyed by fire or other accidents, and that a new issue to the same 
amount would not affect the value of the currency, for it would not 
increase the sum provided for by the Paper Currency Act. While 
the exigencies of the time might have justified a reasoning after this 
fashion, yet it was treading dangerous ground to legislate upon a 
supposition. There was little evidence that this amount of paper 
had been destroyed ; on the contrary, there was reason to believe 
that a great deal of it was still in circulation, for small quantities were 
held by people living at considerable distances from the seat of 
government, who did not think it worth their while to make a special 
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trip to the Loan Office to have a small amount exchanged. When the 
bill for jQtooo was passed by the Lower House it was provided that 
;^4oi5 6s. of it should be a new issue of the Paper Money Office. 
(The rest was provided for by special taxes.) This was rejected by 
the council for the reasons mentioned, and because it was thought 
dangerous to establish a precedent that might have led to other 
measures having for their effect the debasement of the currency. 
Maryland did not stand alone in this controversy, for New York and 
New Jersey had also refused to vote supplies except they be allowed 
a new emission of paper currency, and royal instructions prevented 
their governors from consenting to this. Pennsylvania likewise was 
very anxiohs to “strike new pap^r.” In Maryland the paper money 
controversy created a serious obstruction and blocked tighter than 
ever the wheels of administration. 

H. M. 


THE NORTH WEST COMPANY. 

Early Trade in Wisconsin. 

The most striking feature of the English period in Wisconsin was 
the North West Company, (i) From a study of it we may learn the 
character of the English occupation of the North West. It was 
formed in 1783 and fully organized in 1787, with the design of 
dbntesting the field with the Hudson Bay Company. Goods were 
brought from England to Montreal, the head-quarters of the Company, 
and thence from the four emporiums, Detroit, Mackinaw, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and Grand Portage, they w^re scattered through the great 
North West, even to the Pacific Ocean. 

Toward the end of the i8th century ships (2) began to take part 
in this commerce ; a portion of the goods was sent from Montreal in 


(1) On this company, see Mackenzie^ Voyages; Bancroft, North West 
Coast, Vol. 1, p. 878 616; Hunt's Merchant's Mag, Vol. Ill, p, 186 ; 
Irving's Astoria; Boss, The Fur Hunters of the Far West; Harmon's 
Journal; Report on the Canadian Archives, 1881, p, 61 et seq, ; This fur 
trading life still goes on in the more remote regions of Britisn America. 
See Brinson's Great Fur Land, chap^ XV, 


(2) Mackenzie Journal, XXXIX ; Harmon's Journal, In the fall of 1784, 
Haldimand granted a permission to the North West Company to build a 
small vessel at Detroit, to he employed next year on Lake Superior. 
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boats to Kingston, thence in vessels to Niagara, thence overland to 
Lake Erie, to be reshipped in vessels to Mackinaw and Sault Ste. 
Marie, where another transfer was made to a Lake Superior vessel, 
d'hese ships were of about 95 tons burden and made four or five 
trips in a season. But in the year 1800 the primitive mode of trade 
was not materially changed. From the traffic along the main artery 
of commerce between (irand I'ortage and Montreal may be learned 
the' kind of trade that flowed along such branches as that between 
the island of Mackinaw and the Wisconsin ports. 4 'he visitor at 
La Chine rapids, near Montreal, might have seen a squadron of 
North western trading canoes leaving for the Crand Portage, 'at the 
west of I .ake Superior. (i) 

The boatmen, or “ having spent their season’s gains in 

carousal, packed their blanket capotes and were ready for the 
wilderness again. Tney made a picturesque crew in their gaudy 
turbans, or hats adorned with plumes or tinsel, their brilliant hand¬ 
kerchiefs tied sailor fashion about swarthy necks. Their calico shirts, 
and their flaming worsted belts, which served to hold the knife and 
the tobacco pouch. Rough trowsers, leggings, and cow hide shoes or 
gaily-worked moccasins completed the costume. The trading birch 
canoe measured forty feet in length, with a depth of three and a 
width of five. It floated four tons of freight, and yet could be carried 
by four men over difficult portages. Its crew of eight men was 
engaged at a salary of four, five to eight hundred livres, about $160 
to $160 per annum, each, with a yearly outfit of coarse clothing and a 
daily food allowance of hulled corn, or peas, seasoned with two 
ounces of tallow. 

An estiiiiate of the cost of an expedition in 1717 is given in 
Margry\ VI, p. 506. At that time the wages of a good voyageur for a 
year amounted to about $50. Provisions for the two months’ trip 
from Montreal to Mackinaw co.st about $i per month per man. 
Indian corn for a year cost $16 ; lard, $10 ; eau de vie^ $1.30 ; tobacco, 
25 cents. It cost, therefore, less than $80 to support a voyaqeur for 
one year’s trip into the woods, (xovernor Ninian Edwards, writing at 


See Calendar of Canadian Archives, 1888, p. TL 

(3) Besides the authorities before quoted, see “Anderson’s Narrative,” in 
Wis. Hist. Colls. IX. 137-208. 
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the time of the American Fur Company, says :—'‘The whole expense 
“ of transporting eight thousand weight of goods from Montreal to 
“ the Mississippi, wintering with the Indians, and returning with a 
“ load of peltries and furs in the succeeding season, including the 

cost of provisions and portages and the hire of five engages for the 
“ whole time does not exceed $525, much of which is usually paid 
“ to those engages when in the Indian country, in goods at an 
“ exorbitant price.” American State Papers^ VP p, 65. 

The experienced voyageurs who spent the winters in the woods 
were called hivernafts^ or winterers, or sometimes hommes du Nord ; 
while the inexperienced, those who simply made the trip from Mon¬ 
treal to the outlying depots and return, were contemptuously dubbed 
mangeurs de lard, “ pork-eaters,” because their pampered appetites 
demanded peas and pork rather than hulled corn and tallow. Two of 
the crew, one at the bow and the other at the stern, being especially 
skilled in the craft of handling the paddle in the rapids, received 
higher wages than the rest. Into the canoe was first placed the heavy 
freight, shot, axes, powder; next the dry goods, and, crowning all, 
filling the canoe to overflowing, came the provisions,—pork, peas or 
corn, and sea biscuits, sewed in canvas sacks. 

The lading completed, the voyageur hung his votive offerings in 
the chapel of Ste. Anne, patron saint of voyageurs, the paddles struck 
the waters of the St. Lawrence, and the fleet of canoes glided away 
on its six weeks’ journey to Grand Portage. There was the Ottawa to 
be ascended, the rapids to be run, the portages where the canoe 
must be emptied and where each voyageur must bear his two packs 
of 90 lbs a piece, and there were the decharges, where the canoe was 
merely lightened and where the voyageurs, now on the land, now into 
the rushing waters, dragged it forward till the rapids were passed. 
There was no stopping to dry, but on, until the time for the hasty 
meal, or the evening camp-fire underneath the pines. Every two 
miles there was a stop for a few minutes smoke, or “pipe,” and when 
a portage was made it was reckoned in “pauses,” by which is 
meant the number of times the men must stop, to rest. Whenever a 
burial cross appeared, or a stream was left or entered, the voyageurs 
removed their hats, and made the sign of the cross while one of their 
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number, said a short prayer; and again the paddles beat time to some 
rollicking song. * 

Dans mon chemin, j’ai rencontre 
Trois cavali^res, bien months ; 

L’on, Ion, laridon daine, 

Lon, ton, laridon dai. 

Trois cavali^res, bien montdes, 

L’un a cheval, et Taiitre k pied ; 

L’on, Ion, laridon daine, 

Lon, ton, laridon dai. 

Arrived at Sault Ste. Marie, the fleet was often [doubled by new 
comers, so that sometimes sixty canoes swept their way along the 
north shore, the paddles marking sixty strokes a minute, while the 
rocks gave back the echoes of Canadian songs rolling out from five 
hundred lusty throats. And as they drew up at Grand Portage, near 
the present north east boundary of Minnesota, now a sleepy, squalid 
little village, but then the general rendez-vous where sometimes over 
a thousand men met; for, at this time, the company had 50 clerks, 
70 interpreters, 1820 canoe-men, and 35 guides. It sent annually to 
Montreal 106,000 beaver skins, to say nothing of other peltries. 
When the proprietors from Montreal met the proprietors from the 
northern posts, and with their clerks gathered at the banquet in their 
log hall to the number of a hundred, the walls hung with spoils of 
the chase, the rough tables furnished with abundance of venison, 
fish, bread, salt pork, butter, peas, corn, potatoes, tea, milk, wine, 
eau de vie; while, outside, the motley crowd of engages feasted on 
hulled corn and melted fat—was it not a truly baronial scene. 

Clerks and engages of this company, or its rival, the Hudson Bay 
Company, might winter one season in Wisconsin, and the next in the 
remote north. For example, Amable Grignon, a Green Bay trader, 
wintered in 1818 at Lac qui Parle, in Minnesota, the next year at 
Lake Athabasca, and the third in the hyperborean regions of Great 
Slave Lake. In his engagement he figures as Amable Grignon, of 
the Parish of Green Bay^ Upper Canada^ and he receives $400 “ and 
found in tobacco and shoes and two dogs,” besides “the usual 
equipment given to clerks.” He afterwards returned to a post on the 


* For Canadian boat son^ see Hunfa Merchants Magazine Illy p. 189; 
Mrs Kinzie, Wau Bun ; Bela Hubbard, Memorials of a Half-Century ; 
llobinson, Great Fur Land. 
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Wisconsin river. The attitude of Wisconsin traders toward the 
Canadian authorities and the North-western wilds is clearly shown in 
this document, which brings into a line Upper Canada, “ the parish 
of Green Bay,” and the Hudson Bay Company’s territories about 
Great Slave Lake. (1) 

How wide spread and how strong was the influence of these traders 
upon the savages may be easily imagined, and this commercial 
control was strengthened by the annual presents made to the Indians 
by the British at their posts. At a time when the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States were growing strained, such a 
power in the North-West was a serious menace. (2) 

In 180Q John Jacob Astor secured a charter from the State of 
New York, incorporating the American Fur Company. He proposed 
to consolidate the fur trade of the United States, plant an establish¬ 
ment in the contested Oregon territory, and link it with Michilli- 
mackinaw (Mackinaw Island) by way of the Missouri through a series 
of trading posts. In 1810 two expeditions of his Pacific Fur Company 
set out for the Columbia, the one around Cape Horn and the other 
by way of Green Bay and the Missouri. In 1811 he bought a half 
interest in the Mackinaw Company, a rival of the North-West Com* 
pany, and the one that had especial power in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, a,nd this new organization he called the South-West 
Company. But the war of 1812 came; Astoria, the Pacific post, fell 
into the hands of the North-West Company, while the South-West 
Company’s trade was ruined. 

American Influences. 

Although the Green Bay Court of Justice, such as it was, had been 
administered under American commissions since 1803, when 
Reaume dispensed a rude equity under a Commission of Justice of 
the Peace from Governor Harrison, ( 3 ) neither Green Bay nor the 
rest of Wisconsin had any proper appreciation of its American 


(1) Wisconsin Fur Trade M. S. S. (Wis. Hist. Soc.) 

<2) See Michigan Pioneer Collections, XV, XVI, pp. 67-74. The govern¬ 
ment consulted the North-West Company, who made particular efforts to 
“ prevent the Americans from alienating the minds of the Indians.” To 
this end they drew up memoirs r^arding the proper frontiers. 

(3) Reaume’s petition in Wis. Fur Trade M. S. S., in possession of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. 
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connections until the close of this war. But now occurred these 
significant events: 

1. Astor’s Company was re-organized as the American h"ur Com¬ 
pany, with head-quarters at Mackinaw Island, yi) 

2. The United States enacted in 1816 that neither foreign fur 
traders, nor capital for that trade, should be admitted. ITis was 
designed to terminate English influence among the tribes, and it 
fostered Astor’s Company. The law was so interpreted as not to 
exclude British (that is generally, French) interpreters and boat-men, 
who were essential to the Company ; but this interpretation enabled 
British subjects to evade the law and trade on their own account by 
having their invoices made out to some Yankee clerk, whilst they 
accompanied the clerk in the guise of interpreters. In this way a 
number of Yankees came to the State. (2) 

3. In the year 1816 United States garrisons were sent to Creen 
Bay and Prairie du Chien. 

4. In 1814 the United States provided for locating Covernment 
trading posts at these two places. 

Note.— The following is a translation of a typical printed engagement, 
one of scores in the possession of the Wisconsin Historical Society, the 
written portion in brackets : 

“ Before a notary residing at the post of Michilimackinac, undersigned, 
was present (Joseph Laniarqueritte) who has voluntarily engaged a* d doth 
bind himself by these presents to (Monsieur Louis Grignon) here present 
and accepting, at (his) first requisition to set off from this post (in the 
capacity of Winterer) in one of (his) canoes or bateaux to make the voyage 
(going as well as returning) and to winter for (two years at the Bay.) 

“ And to have due and fitting care on the route and while at the said 
(place) of the merchandise, provisions, peltries, utensils, and of everything, 
necessary for the voyage ; t» serve, obey and execute faithfully all that the 
said Sieur (Bourgeois) or any other person representing him to whom he 
may transport the present engagement, commands liiin lawfully and 
honestly; to do (his) profit, to avoid any thing to his damage, and to inform 
him of it if it come to his knowledge, and generally to do all that a good 
(winterer) ought and is obliged to d*»; without power to make any pariicular 
trade, to absent himself or to quit the said service, under pain of these 
ordinances, and of lots of wages. This engagement is therefore made, for 
the sum of (eight hundred) livres or shillings, ancient currency of Quebec, 
that he promises (and) binds himself to deliver and pay to the said 
(winterer one month) after his return to this post, and at his departure (an 


(1) On this Company consult Irving’s AstoHa; Bancroft, North West 
Coastrl., ch. XVI. II., chap. VII-X; Mag. Amer. Hist. XIII, 269; Fran 
chere, Narrative; Ross, Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon, or 
Columbia River (1849); Wis. Fur Trade M. S. S. (State Hist. Soc.) 

(2) Wis^ Hist. Coll. I. 103, Minn. Hist. Coll. V; 9. The Warren Brothers, 
who came to Wisconsin in 1818, were descendants of the Pilgrims and 
related to Joseph Warren who fell at Bunker Hill. they came from Berk¬ 
shire, Mass., and marrying the half-breed daughters of Michael Cadette, of 
Lapointe, succeeded to his trade. 
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equipment each year of 2 shirts, 1 blanket of 3 point, 1 carot of tobacco, 1 
cloth blanket, 1 leather shirt. 1 pair of leather breeches, 5 pairs of leather 
shoes, and six pounds of soap.) For thus, etc.; promising, etc.; binding, 
etc.; renouncing, etc. 

Done and passed at the said (Michilimackinac) in the year eighteen 
hundred (seven) the (twenty-fourth) of (July before) twelve o’clock; and 
have signed with the exception of the said (winterer) who, having declared 
himself unable to do so, has made his ordinary mark after the engagement 
was read to him. 

his 

Joseph X Lamarqueritte, {Seal,) 
mark 

Louis Grignon, {Seed,) 

SAML. ABBOTT^ 
Not. Puh. 

Endorsed Engagement of Joseph Lamarqueritte to Louis Grignon.’ 


THE RADNOB FORGES. 

The members of the International Mining Convention visited the 
Radnor Forges on the 25th February, and in commemoration of the 
visit Mr. W. H. Drummond prepared a very pretty brochure^ descrip¬ 
tive of the St. Maurice Forges, with a “ brief sketch of the iron indus- 
“ try of that district from its inception, during the reign of Louis XIV” 
‘‘ down to the present day. ’’ 

It is an extremely interesting souvenir.^ 2iXidi is carefully written, 
and its value is increased by some pretty illustrations ; the following 
verses, entitled ‘‘ Memories ” by Mr. Drummond are worthy of repro¬ 
duction : 

“ O spirit of the mountain that speaks us to tonight. 

Your voice is sad, yet still recalls past visions of delight. 

When ’mid the grand old Laurentides, old when the earth was new. 
With flying feet we followed the moose and Carihou. 

And backward rush sweet memories, like fragments of a dream. 

We hear the dip of paddle blades, the ripple of the stream, 

The mad, mad rush of frightened wings from brake and covert start, 
The breathing of the wood land, the throb cf nature’s heart. 

Once more beneath our eager feet the forest carpet springs, 

We march through gloomy valleys where the vesper sparrow sings, 
The little minstrel heeds us not, nor stays his plaintive song. 

As with our brave coui'eurs de hois we swiftly pass along. 


Note. —The distinctions hivernans" or winterers, sometimes ^^hommes 
du Nord" and “ rnangeurs de lard.,'" go back at least to 1681. {New York 
Colonial Documents, Yol. IX, p. 152. The engagement was often for five 
years, and the voyageur might be transferred from one master to another, 
at the master’s will. 
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Again o’er dark Wayagumack in bark canoe we glide, 

And watch the shades of evening glance along the mountain side, 
Anon we hear resounding the wizard loon’s wild cry. 

And mark the distant peaks whereon the ling’ring echoes die. 

But spirit of the north land ! let the winter breezes blow. 

And cover every giant crag with rifts of driving snow. 

Freeze every leaping torrent, bind all the crystal lakes. 

Tell us of fiercer pleasures when the stern storm king awakes. 

And now the vision changes, the winds are loud and shrill. 

The falling flakes are shrouding the mountain and the hill, 

But safe within our snug cnhane with comrades gathered near. 

We set the rafters ringing with Rmilant and Bngadiei\ 

Then after Pierre and Phileroine have danced Le Caribou^ 

Some hardy trapper tells a tale of the dreaded Loup-Garou, 

Or of phantom hark in moonlit heavens,with prow turned to the East 
Bringing the Western voyageurs to join the Christmas feast. 

And while each backwoods troubadour is greeted with huzza. 

Slowly the homely incense of tabac canodien^ 

Rises and sheds its perfumes like flowers of Araby. 

O’er all the true-horn loyal Evfanta de la Patrie, 

And thus with song and story, with laugh and jest and shout. 

We heed not dropping mercury, nor storms that rage without. 

But pile the huge logs higher till the chimney roars with glee, 

And Wnish spectral visions with la i haiiHon Normandie, 

“ Brigadier rdpondit Pandore 
• “ Brigadier vous avez raison, 

*• Br;igadier rdpondit Pandore 
“ Brigadier vous avez. raison. ” 

O spirit of the mruntain I that speaks to us to night. 

Return again and bring to us new dreams of past delight. 

And while our heart-throbs linger, and till our pulses cease. 

We’ll worship thee among the hills where flows the Saint Maurice. ” 

The work is neatly done by the Sabiston Lith. and Publishing Co. 


Mrs MARTHA J. LAMB. 

Mrs Lamb, the well known historian, and editor of the Magazine 
of American History died on January 2nd 1893. She was ill for a 
few days only, and her death was quite unexpected. 

Mrs Lamb was born in Plainfield, Mass, on August T3th, 1829. 
Her ancestors came from England, and Charles Reade, the well- 
known novelist was a family connection. She received a thorough 
education in her early girlhood and wrote some masterly essays before 
she was fifteen years old. Her greatest work is the History of the 
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City of New York,” which occupied her time steadily from 1877 to 
18S1, which by reason of its accuracy and clearness raised her at 
once to high rank as a historical writer. She also wrote light short 
stories for children, and in 1883 she became editor of the “ Magazine 
of American History,” which position she ably filled up to the time 
of her death, the January number having been issued under her 
supervision. 

Mrs Lamb was a member of no less thart fifteen Historical Societies 
in America and Europe, and her unassuming ways and gentle manners 
secured for her troops of friends. 

In June 1891, she visited Montreal to be present at the meeting of 
the Royal Society of Canada, to which she had been invited. 

During the ten years of her editorship of the “ Magazine ” she 
displayed literary powers of a high order. 


THE NEW ENGLISH COINAGE. 


The designs lor the new English Coinage have been prepared 
The Commission having it in charge consisted of Sir Frederick Leigh¬ 
ton, P. R. A. ; Sir John Evans, President of the Numismatic Society 
Sir Charles Fremantle, Deputy-Master of the Mint; Sir John 
Lubbock ; Mr. Powell, Governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. 
R. C. Wade, Chairman of the National Provincial Bank. 

Several leading artists were invited to furnish designs, and those 
of Mr. Thomas Brock, R. A., and Mr. E, J. Poynter, R. A., were 
finally selected. Mr. Brock to supply the most important part, 
the design for the Queen^s head, together with the reverse of the 
half-crown, and Mr. Poynter, the reverses of the Florin and the 
Shilling. 

, The dies are now prepared for immediate operations : 

The following will be the new arrangements : 


Obverse of all coins. 

Reverse of Five-pound piece. 

“ Two-pound piece 

“ Sovereign. 

‘‘ Half-Sovereign.. 

“ Crown. 


fThe Queen’s head, 
modelled by Mr. 


[ Brock. 


St. George and the 
j Dragon, by Pis- 
trucci. 
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Design by Mr. Brock 
(Design by Mr. 

\ Poynter. 

/Design as at pres- 
\ ent. 

England’s gold coins. 

The gold coins will be as follows : 

The mark, or 6-8*^ piece, or one-third of a pound. 

The seven-shilling piece, or one third of a guinea. 

The half-sovereign, or 10® piece. 

The half-guinea, or 10* 6** piece. 

The moidore, or 13® 4*^ piece, two-thirds of a pound. 

The fourteen-shilling piece, or two-thirds of a guinea. 

The sovereign, or 20* piece. 

The guinea, or 21® piece. 

The two-pound piece. 

The two-guinea piece. 

The five-pound piece. 

Of these the sovereign and half-sovereign are the only ones in 
general use. The two and five pound pieces are only in partial use 
and the remainder are cabinet pieces. It will be noticed from the 
first list of coins that the five and two pound pieces, sovereign and 
half sovereign, are the only gold coins ordered to be coined by the 
Commission. 

For the first time the English money will bear the title of “ Empress 
of India,” conferred on the Queen by Disraeli. 


Reverse of Half-Crown 

“ Florin. 

“ Shilling.... 

“ Sixpence.. 

“ Threepence 
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CANADIAN COINS AND MEDALS ISSUED IN 1892. 


By R. W. McLachlan. 

The past year has been one of the most prolific in new issues of 
Canadian coins and medals. Over a hundred varieties have been 
added to our collections. The larger number of these however have 
little if any numismatic value as they are without any artistic or local 
merit having been issued for no other purpose than to be sold to 
collectors. These will be described in a group by themselves. While 
the greater bulk of the coins show little striving after the beautiful; 
one or two, as the Simcoe medal, are excellent specimens of medallic 
art. 
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I 

COIN.S ISSUED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

1. Fifty cent piece, 1892, regular type. Silver. 

'Fhis is rather rare, having been issued in British Columbia. 

2. Twenty five cent piece 1892, Silver. 

3. Ten c^nt piece 1892, Silver. 

4. Five cent piece 1892, Silver. 

5. One cent piece 1892, Copper. 

All of these bear the same device as former issues. 

II 

MEDALS ISSUED COMMEMORATIVE OF HISTORIC EVENTS. 

a. Province of Quebec. 

6 obv. Exhibition Souvenir Montreal 1892. A view of the 
grounds o( the .Montreal Exposition Company with Mount Royal in 
the distance. 

Rev. Montreal, 1642. Scene of the new town founded by 
Maisonneuve. A number of houses and a church enclosed by walls 
White metal, size 35 m. 

) obv. A rude view of the Exhibition building. Ex. Exposition 
1892. 

Rev. Plain, while metal size 30 m. 

These two medals were issued at the Exhibition commemorative of 
the 250th anniversary of the founding of Montreal. 

8 obv. Son Eminence E. A. Cardinal Taschereau. * In the field 
PrHre 1842. Jubile.^ 2j aout i8g2. 

Rev. Societe St. fean Baptiste de Quebec. In the field Fondee en 
1842, noces d‘or.^ 22 aoiit 18^2. Aluminium, size 48 m. 

6 obv The Cardinal’s hat and other insignia of the pffice, in the 
centre a portrait, above Taschereau and a ribbon inscribed Noces d'or 
de Son Eminence Cardinal., below is a beaver and a ribbon inscribed 
Noces d'or de la Societe St. Jean Baptiste \ below the ribbon Quebec, 
22-22 aout i8g2. 

Rev. Plain, white metal, size 48 m. 
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Ik Province of Ontario. 

10 obv. John Graves Simcoe^ Lieut. Governor. A. D. i8gi^ A. D. 
jygd. Full face bust of Simcoe in military uniform. 

Rev. Upper Canada, since iSd'/ Ontario ; within an inner circle 
Representative system proclauned Kingston, July 16, i8g2. First 
Parliament opened at Niagara, September ly, iyg2, centennial cele 
brated i8g2. Bronze and white metal, size 49 m. 

Although this medal was struck by Ellis, the dies seem to have 
been engraved in Birmingham. It is the finest medal issued during 
the year. 

11 obv. A square and compass within a wreath of maple leaves, 
above I7g2 i8g2, below Canada. 

Rev. Centenary of Freemasonry : Canada : celebrated at Toronto, 
Dec. 27, 1892. White metal and silver size 29 m. 

12 obv. Christopher Columbus 1492-1892. Full faced, bust of 
Columbus. 

Rev. F. X. Paquet, numismatist Medals, coins and tokens. Bought 
sold & exchanged. Correspondance solicited P. O. Box j8y Ottawa. 

C. British Columbia. 

13 obv. “Wreck of S.S. Beaver. Lion gate, Vancouver,B.C.,” Scene 
of the wrecked steamer. Ex. Built 18jy. Copyright i8g2. 

Rev. This metal is out of the S, S. Beaver. The pioneer stecuner 
on the Pacific and the first to cross the Atlantic, within an inner 
circle, outside the circle is a curved line and at the bottom, copyright 
1892. C. W. McCain. Copper size 43 m. 

14 obv. The late Hon. fohn Robson Premier of British Columbia. 
Bust of Robson to the right. 

Rev. B. C. Pioneer locksmith works Victoria, B. C. In the field 
Established 1885, 58 Front street. Aluminium, size 33 m. 

Ill 

MEDALS ISSUED FOR OTHER OBJECTS. 

a. Province of Quebec. 

15 obv. Montreal. View of Montreal with the view in the fore 
ground. C. Tison in small letters at the bottom. 

Rev. Souvenir of a trip down (St. Lawrence river) rapids. 
View of a steamboat running a rapid. White metal, size 33 m. 
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16 obv. Sanctuaire de N.-D. du T. S. Rosaire du cape 
(Magdelaine) Ex. *i6p4*. View of the old church surrounded by 
scrollwork, above are two arches. 

Rev. Reine du Tres Saint Rosaire prikz pour nous. The 
virgin and child handing rosaries to two females kneeling on either 
side, above are three arches. Brass, size 32 m. 
as last. 

Rev. Same as last. Brass, size 25 m. 

18 obv. Souvenir de Pelerinage d Ste-Anne de Beaupre. A view of 
the church. 

Rev. A steamer under full steam, to the left above, vapeur Trois 
Rivieres^ below se rendant d Ste-Anne. White metal, size 33 m. 

19 obv. Eglise de S/e-Anne de Beaupre. The church within an 
inner circle ; stars in the field St. Anne. 

Rev. Bonne Ste-Anne priez pour nous. St. Anne, standing with a 
child in her arms, stars in the field. Brass plated, size 16 m. 

20 obv. Eglise de S/e-Anne de Beauprk. View of the church on a 
frosted ground. 

Rev. Bonne S/e-Anne priez pour nous. St. Anne, as last on frosted 
ground. Silver, size 14 m. 

21 obv. Eglise de S/e-Anne de Beaupre., View of the church, M. 

. underneath. 

Rev. Bonne S/e-Anne priez pour nous. St. Anne, as in 19 plain 
ground. Silver, oval size 15 x 18. 

22 obv. As last, front view of church. 

Rev. As last, larger letters. Brass silvered oval size 17 x 21. 

23 obv. As 19. plain field. 

Rev. As 19 plain field. Silver, Fancy square with rounded sides 
size 19 m. 

24 obv. Souvenir du Pelerinage d la bon?ie S/e-Anne, S. R. 

Rev. Bonne Sain/e-Anne priez pour nous. St. Anne, standing with 
child in her arms. Ermine in field brass. Plated oval with straight 
sides size 27 x 33. 

25 obv. St. Anne as in last. To the left the new church, to the right 

the old one, above Bonne Ste-Anne, priez pour nous. 

Rev. “ O Bonne Ste-Anne faites que cette medaille soit pour moi 
une sauvegarde dans toute les dangers.” Brass plated, maltese cross 
size 37 m, 
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There were a number more of the Ste. Anne de Beaupre medals 
issued during the year but the differences between them and those 
previously issued are so slight that it is difficult to describe them. 

b Province of Ontario. 

26 obv. St Hilbert gun club, Ottawa. Two guns crossed with a dogs 
head and a brace of birds, above founded, below 1884. 

Rev. St. Hubert, priez pour nous. St. Hubert on one knee with a 
guardian angel behind him ; Deer horse and dogs beside him. Brass 
size 33 m, 

27 obv. George Taylor, mayor of London, i8gi. Bearded head to 
the right. 

Rev. View of the London, Ont., Exhibition building. Aluminium 
size 33 m. 

This medal although bearing date 1891 was not issued until 1892. 

• It and the following medals were struck by W. H. Banfield, Toronto. 

28 obv. Sir fohn Macdonald, G. C. B. Bust to the left. 

Rev. Same as last. Aluminium, size 33 m. 

29 obv. Hon. Wilfrid Laurier. Bust to the left. 

Rev. Same as 28. Aluminium, size 33 m. 

30 obv. Same as 28. 

Rev. Same as obverse of last. Aluminium, size 33 m. 

IV 

COIN COLLECTORS CARDS 

a. Province of Quebec. 

31 obv. Illustrates and describes all Canadian Coins and medals. A 
closed book inscribed Canadian Coin cabinet by Jos. Leroux, M. D., 
Montreal. 

Rev. This work has been honoured with a subscription from the 
French Government over 2,000 illustrations, price $y.oo. Copper size 
2.5 m. 

32 obv. Illustre et deer it toutes les monnaies et les medailles du 
Canada. A book inscribed La inedailler du Canada par Jos. Leroux, 
M. D., Montreal. 

Rev. Ouvrage honore (Tune sou script ion par le gouvernement Fran- 
cais, 2,000 gravures, prix $S.oo Iexemplaire. Copper size 25 m. 
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33 obv, D. Archanibdult^ Montreal^ j8g2. Within an inner circle, 
collectionneur de monnaies^ a cornucopia filled with coins. 

Rev, La Monnaie est PHistoire du Monde, The Western Hemis- 
sphere. White metal size 24 m. 

34 obv, D, ArchambaulU Montreal^ i8g2. Within an inner circle 
collectionneur de monaies, A cross potence. 

Rev, La Monaie est PHistoire du Monde, The Western Hemis¬ 
phere. White metal size 24 m. 

35 obv, P, O, Tremblay^ Montreal^ j8p2, A shield quartered first 
and fourth or three fleurs-de-lis second and third gules across the 
shield is a ribbon inscribed * numismate, * 

Rev, Fais ce que dois advienne que pourra. Within a wreath a 
shield azure two swords saltire four fleur-de-lis. Copper and white 
metal 28 m. 

36 obv. Same as last. 

Rev. Success to the numismatists of Canada, • 

Neptune to the left in a biga drawn by water horses. White metal 
and copper size 28 m. 

This reverse is copied from the celebrated Barbados penny. These 
lour coins 34-37 were engraved by C. Tison, Montreal. 

37 obv. Louis Laurin^ numismatist^ Gatineau Pointy Que. 

Rev. Coins medals and tokens. Brass size 24 m. 

b Province of Ontario, 

^6 obv Good for jets, F, X, Paquet, in trade. 

Rev. The Brunswick Blake Collender compy Check ; a billiard table 
Brass size 24 m. 

obv. F. X, Paquet, numismate, Ottawa, Canada. 

Rev. Echange de medailles,monnaies et jetons. Copper size 29 m. 
obv. L.J. Casault, Collector of rare coinsy Ottatva. 

Rev. Coins tokens medals Bought sold & Exchanged. Copper size 
29 m. 

41 obv. *F. J. Grenny* Philatelist & numismatist, Ont. Brantford. 

Rev. Good for jo cents in Trade. Brass size 29 m. 

42 obv. Farrer Lneson Coin Collector Carlton West Ont. 

Rev. Canadian coins medals & tokens. In the field Bought sold and 
exchanged. Brass size 29 m. 
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43 Societe numismatique d'Ottawa, Canada. In the field F. R. G. 
Campeau, president, a large star. 

Rev. *Fondee en i8gi* 14 membres Fondateurs. In the field F. 
X. Paquet, Secretaire, 1891-2. Nickel, size 30 m. 

44 obv. The. Philateiic Society of Canada. 

Rev. Member No. 66. Aluminium, size 30 m. 

V 

Bar, admission and other checks 
a. Province of Quebec 

45 obv. Club cTechecs et de dames Canadien Franfaise de Montreal, 
Canada. A chess board. 

Rev. Bon pour une anne de souscription. Copper size 25 m. 

46 obv. Same as last. 

Rev. Fred. Riendeau, champion des jouers de dames du Canada, i8go. 
Copper size 24 m. 

47 obv. Huile Balmoral de Ludger Gravel. Within an inner 
circle. Pour essieux et machines de toutes sortes. 

Rev. Depot pour le gros P. P. Malloux i8g2. Within an inner 
circle 22J & 22y rue St-Paul, Montreal, above and below are sprigs 
of maple. Copper size 33 m. 

48 obv. Huile Balmoral de Ludger Gravel. Within an inner 
circle. Bon pour un Bidon, No. 10. Sprigs of maple. 

Rev. Same as last. Copper size 33 m. 

49 obv. As last but No. 20. 

Rev. As 47. Copper size 33 m. 

5 0 obv. As No. 48 but Bidon No 30. 

Rev. As No. 47, Copper size 33 m. 

51 obv. Good for one passage Montreal to Longueuil S. S. Vega. 
Rev. Wm Sclater and Co., engineers, supplies Montreal. Alumi¬ 
nium, size 24 m. 

52 obv. St. Leon Mineral Water Co., Ltd. springs at St Leon Que. 
A lions face. 

Rev. Good for one glass St. Leon water 1892. Aluminium, size 21m. 

53 obv. R. W. Williams propr. Three-Rivers P. Q. 

Rev. Good for one glass original Coxton water. Brass, size 24 m. 
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b. Province of Ontario. 

^4obv. One quart Agincourt Dairy. 

Rev. Plain brass size 25 m. 

55 obv. One pint Agincourt dairy. 

Rev. Plain. Aluminium, size, 23 m. 

56 obv. The Toronto Evening Neirs^ ten stars. 

Rev. This coin ivill be takefi as pay7nent of 5 cents for advertising 
in the Evening News. Aluminium, size 25 m. 

57 obv. H. and W. Watson silk and felt hats G^and Opera House 
Block Toronto Hats blocked while you wait 

Rev. Hats not called for in 30 days will be sold. Across the field 
Hat check. Aluminium, size 33 m. 

58 obv. As last but Hatters instead of “ Hats 

Rev. Same as last. Aluminium size 33 m. 

VI 

Advertising cards. 

Province of Ontario. 

59 obv. A ribbon inscribed I. C. Fell. I. C. Fell and Co.., C. C 
Dowell above with compliments below 13 Victoria St. Toronto. 

Rev.* A long cosline ribbon inscribed Engraving and die sinking 
seals steel stamps etc.., Embossed checks labels., dies., stencils. Aluminium 
size 25 m. 

60 obv. As last but 87 Victoria street instead of “ 13 

Rev. Same as last. Aluminium, size 25 m. 

61 obv. Exhibition souvenir 1892 Madam Ireland's herbal toilet 
preparations. 

Rev. The penny of the time of our Lord. The obverse of a denarius 
of Tiberius. Aluminium, size 25 m. 

62 obv. Nap. Lalondey tabacconist dec., Ottawa., Canada. 

Rev. Good for y cents in trade. Brass, size 24 m. 

63 obv. Jos. Goodall. Cor. Augusta and Clarence Sts. In the field 
Grocer^ Ottawa. Canada. 

Rev. Established i8y8. Good for 2y cents at my sto7‘e. Copper, size 
29 m. 

64 obv. Pritchard and Andrews., Otiaiva. Within an inner circle * 
E?igravers dec.., rubber and steel., stamps seals, brass labels etc. 

Rev. Brass Foundry, light aiid heavy castmg. Brass, size 28 m. 
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VII 

COINS STRUCK TO SELL TO COLLECTORS 

a. Province of Quebec. 

65 obv. M. Fo/eVy Gatineau pointy Que. A large star. 

Rev. Good for 25 cents drink. Brass size 24 m. 

66 obv. W. Smithy Gatineau pointy Que. A large star. 

Rev. Good for j* cents in trade. Brass size 24 m. 

67 obv. J. B. NeveUy grocer i8gi. Fte Gatineau. 

Rev. Good for I2y2 cents in trade. Brass size 24. 

68 obv. A. LabelUy HullyP. Q.y i8g2. Coin rues Lac and Victoria. 
Rev. Boa pour 5Cts a mon magasin d’epiceries et liqueurs. Brass 

size 24 ni. 

69 obv. ^Jos. Dubois, miners restaurant Perkins Mill.s. 

Rev. Good for one meal. Brass, size 24 m. 

70 obv. C. A. E. I^nglois, a maple leaf. 

Rev. Drink St. Leon Water. Brass, size 20 m. 

b. Province of Ontario. 

72 obv. Good for 5cts, A. Bain in Trade. 

Rev. The Brunswick Blake Collender Compy. Check. A billiard 
table. Brass, size 24 m. 

This is an imitation of an older check. 

73 obv. Ottawa Canning Company limited. In the field a large 3c. 
Rev. One pail. Brass, size 24 m. 

74 obv. The Owl’s Club, Ottawa, Can. 

Rev. Carl 50 cents, at cards. Brass, size 24 m. 

75 obv. P. Michaud yl 169 St. Andr^, Ottawa, Can. 

Rev. A bull to the left. Copper, size 25 m. 

76 obv. Delmonico Hotel, C. Gagn^, Ottawa. 

Rev. Good for one i5cts drink. Brass, size 24 m, 

77 obv. Ph. Desilets, 162 rue Rideau, Ottawa. 

Rev. Etabli en 1889. In the field “ marchand tailleur " co[)per, size 
29 m. 

78 obv. Joseph Cote, 114 Rideau, Ottawa, Canada. 

Rev. Etabli en 1878, chapelier et manchonnier, Hatter and Furrier 
Copper size 29 m. 

79 obv. Choeur de chant de I’eglise Ste-Anne d’Ottawa. In the 
field “ Nap. Taylor, president, 1892. ” 
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Rev. Billet d’admission. Brass, size 29 in. 

80 obv. W. Cameron, Murray St., By town. 

Rev. 1867, 3D. drink. Brass, size 24 m. 

81 obv. R. Bayne, 1 quart. 

Rev. Plain brass, size 24 ni. 

S2. obv. R. Bayne, t pint. 

Rev. Plain bra.ss, size 27111. 

83 obv. Globe Hotel, I. I )aze, Clarkton, Ont. 

Rev. (iood for 10 cents at the bar. Bras.s, size 29 in. 

84 obv. As last. 

Rev. (iood for 5 cents at the bar. Brass, size 20 111. 

85 obv. Ottawa Bakery, i 1 )oiiipierre and C'o. 

Rev, Plain, size 24 ni. 

86 obv. Ottawa Bakery, jX Donipierre and Co. 

Rev. Plain, size 19 111. • 

87 obv. L. (;. Marineau, 288 Clarence St. In the field “ Baker, 
Ottawa, Can. ” 

Rev. (iood for i loaf of bread. Brass, size 24 111. 

88 obv. L. G. Marineau, Ottawa, C'anada, boulanger. 

Rev. Bon pour i pain. Bras.s, 24 ni. 

89 obv. As last. 

Rev. Hon pour pain. Brass, .size 19 in. 

90 obv. Elie Renaud, 349 rue Clarence, Ottawa. 

Rev. Bon pour un voyage de bois. Copper, size 29 in. 

91 obv. E. Renaud, 325 rue Clarence, Ottawa. 

Rev. Bon pour i pain. Brass, .size 24 m. 

92 obv. As last. 

Rev. Bon pour }4 pain. Brass, size 20 in. 

93 obv. P. McEvoy, grocer, loi Rideau St., Ottawa, Canada. 

Rev. E.stablished 1886. (iooi for 25 cents in trade at my store. 

Brass, size 26 in, 

94 obv. As last. 

Rev. Established 1886, 10 cents in trade at my store. Brass, size 
24 m. 

95 obv. As 92. 

Rev. Ciood for 5 cts at my store. Brass, size 19 m. 

96 obv. Grand Bazar, Ste.Anne, Ottawa. 

Rtv. Admission to cts. Copper, size 24 m. 
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97 obv. As last. 

Rev. Bon pour un billet de 10 cts. Copper, size 24 111. 

98 obv. As 95. 

Rev. Bon pour un billet de 5 cts. .Copper, size^u; m. 

99 obv. Orphelarrt St. Joseph, kermesse, Ottawa. 

Rev. Bon pour 25 centins. Nickel 24 m. 

100 obv. As last. 

Rev. Bon pour 10 centins. Copper, size 29 m. 

101 obv. As 98. 

Rev. Bon pour 5 centins. Hra.ss, size 19 in. 

The w^hole of these, from No 65 w^ere struck at the one establish¬ 
ment, from all I can learn they were not ordered or used by the firms, 
whose names they bear. In another article will be found a more 
detailed account of how they are produced. 

102 obv. B. Rothwell, i pint. 

Rev. Plain. Aluminium, size 28 m. 

103 obv. B. Rothwell, i quart. 

Rev. Field plain at the bottom in small letters “ Pritchard and 
Andrews, Ottawa. .Muminium, size 26 m. * 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUMISMATIG AND ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY. 

'Fhe Meeting for January was held at the Natural History Society, 
on the 17th of that month, Hon. Judge Baby, President, in the chair. 

There was a full attendance of members. 

A letter from the President, thanking the members for his re- 
election to the office, was read by the Secretary. 

A similar letter from Hon. Senator Edward Murphy, 1st \’ice- 
President, was also read. 

Mr. Henry Mott presented a photograph of the portrait of Pere 
Paul Lejeune, side by side with the one published as the historian 


NOTE.—I feel that some explanation is due to Collectors for publishinf^: 
the foregoing table of those “ checks ”, under the head of “ Canadian ” 
Numismatics ; They are calculated only to drag the science of numismatics 
into the mire. I publish the long list as a farmer w'ould nail a hawk to his 
barndoor, as a warning to other birds of prey, in the hope that every true 
collector and lover of the art may carefully avoid them. The makers of 
such things should have struck them all m brass, although the fact of 
issuing such rubbish is of itself sufficiently brazenfaced. 
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Charlevoix, as a frontispiece to J. G. ohea’s translation of tliat author. 
Both portraits are reproduced in Mr. Justin Winsor's, “ Critical and 
Descriptive History of America^ 

They appear to be portraits of the same person (Paul Le Jeune)and 
in that case, the portrait usually accepted as that of Charlevoix is not 
authenticated.* 

I'he Secretary announced the receipt of an Invitation :— 

“ Au President et aux Membres de la Soci^t^ d’assister au service 
solennel qui sera cel^br^ le Samedi 21 Janvier 1893 a Toccasion du 
centi^me anniversaire de la mort du Roi I.ouis XVI.’^ 

Dr S. Nichols exhibited :— 

A coin called a “Turner” of the reign of Charles II, dated 1671, and 
a volume of “ Portraits and Relics of Illustrious Naval Heroes,^! 
published in London in 1891. 

Mr. DeLery Macdonald read a letter addressed to Dr Leprohon, 
from Mr. Mason, President of the Chicago Historical Society, asking 
for the identification of a portrait of Lemoyne de Bienville, the founder 
of New Orleans, which it is intended to exhibit in the Chicago 
National Building. 

Mr. R. W. Mcl^chlan read a very interesting paper an “ Some 
Fabrications in Canadian Coins.” A vote of thanks was carried, and 
it was agreed that only an abstract of the paper be published, omitting 
all personal allusions, for which the Society might be held responsible. 

'Fhe regular monthly meeting was held at the Natural History 
Society, on the 14th February, with a fair attendance of members. 

Mr. J. B, Learmont, V. P. in the chair. 

Amongst several interesting exhibits, Mr. G. H. Birch showed a 
copy of the “Northern Traveller,” published at New York in 1826, 
containing a chapter on Montreal, on the title page the volume bears 
the autograph^of Mr. Bibaud ; also a later edition of the same work, 
with Toutes to Niag^ira and Quebec ; published in 1834. 

Mr. DeLety Macdonald reported that no further correspondence 
has taken place in connection with the Exhibition at Chicago. 

The following gentlemen were elected as ordinary members, 

Messrs James Coristine, Ernest Bertrand and H. R. Ames, and Dr 


(*) See Canadian Antiquarian, Vol. II, New Series, No. 4, page227. 
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L. D. Mignault, and Hon. Judge Alley of Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
as an Honorary Member. 

Messrs Benjamin Suite, of Ottaw^a, and Archibald McNeil, of 
Charlottetown, P. E. L, wer^ elected as corresponding members. 

The meeting for March was held on the evening of the 21st of that 
month, with an average attendance of members. 

In the absence of the President and Vice-Presidents, Mr. Henry 
Mott was elected to preside.: 

After routine business, the following donations were announced by 
the Secretary. 

From Mr. G. C. Adams. 

A “ Lion ’’ Shilling of (ieorge IV. 

From Mr. Griffin. 3 Aluminium Medalets. 

From the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 7th Annual Report of 
the Bureau. 

A Dictionary of the Dakota language, and a Bibliography of the 
Athapascan Language, edited by James Constantine Pilling. 

From Dr S, Nichols. 

A proof copy (in excellent preservation) of the Plan of Quebec, 
which was published to accompany “ Hawkins’ Picture of Quebec.” 

And an interesting brochure from the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society. “ Proceedings at the Annual Mei&ting held 
January 4th 1893.” 

Thanks were voted, and the Secretary-was requested to convey the 
same to the various donors, 

Mt. W. D. Lighthall was elected as delegate to represent the 
Society at the Annual Meeting of the Royal Society of Canada, to be 
held at Ottawa in May. 

Mr. Mott read a paper on The North West Company and Early 
Trade in Wisconsin,” and also a short account of the “ Early paper 
Currency in Maryland ” describing the dead-lock between the two 
branches of the Legislature regarding an increase in the issue of the 
same. 

Both papers wilLbe found in the present number of the “ 
cfuarianr 
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PREMIER FORT PRONTENAC 
1 

Kente est ainsi epele par les Franc^ais qui, durant les annees 
1668-72, eurent a toire ce nom. II doit etre sauvage car M. Dollier 
et ses contemporains Tadoptent comnie un terme connu ; s’il ^tait 
fnin^ais on nous Taurait probablement explique. Certains auteurs 
ecrivent Quinte, mais Forthographe ne signifie rien ici, pas nieme a 
nous rendre la prononciation primitive. 

Antiqtuirian dUzMxW 1875, page 179 n’a pas I’air de savoir a 
quelle date ce nom apparait dans Thistoire ; il mentionne le mot 
latin qtiinta qui d^signerait les cinq baies du chenal de cet endroit, 
mais comment les pr^tres I’auraient-ils transform^ en kdnt^ ? \j3l 
meilleure supposition a faire c’est que le mot est sauvage. M. Dollier, 
en 1672, ecrit Quente et Kent^, mais il adopte presque toujours cette 
derniere epellation. M. Jacques Viger dit dans une note au bas de 
la page : “ On ecrit aujourd’hui Quints, ” ce qui n’explique rien du 
tout 

Au sujet des guerres dirigees contre les Iroquois au moment 06 
commen9a la mission de Kente,'il est bon de dire que, cette meme 
annee 1669, la tribu des Agniers ou Mohawks n’etait pas plus epar- 
gn^e que les quatre autres cantons iroquois. 

\j2i Relation de 1670, pages 22-27 raconte ces ev^nements : “Une des 
choseslesplus considerables qnej’aie a ecrire, estFattaque de Gandaoua- 
gu^,qui est Fune de nos meilleures bourgades,et la plus avancee vers le 
pays ennemi. ” Le Fere Jean Pierron, auteur de ces lignes, etait mis- 
sionnaire chez les Agniers ; le pays ennemi dont il parle ^tait la 
region situee au sud-est d’Albany. “ Le dix-huit aoiit 1669, trois 
cents de la nation des Loups, qui habitent le long de la mer, vers 
Boston, se presenterent devant la palissade d^s la pointe du jour. 
L’assaut fut manque et les loups se mirent en retraite, aprbs avoir eu 
un homme tue. Les Iroquois les poursuivirent jusqu’k ce qu’ils 
eussent pris ou assomme une cinquantaine de ces guerriers, mais en 
perdant cux-memes quarante hommes. “ Ces guerres affaiblissent 
terriblerAent FAgnieronnon et, ses victoires memes, qui lui content 
toujours du sang, ne contribuent pas peu aFdpuiser. ” Peu apr^, les 
Agniers, ayant fait un appel aux tribus iroquoises, une brigade de 
quatre cents hommes alia attaquer “ un des forts de Fennemi, situ^ 
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proche de Mannate, ” mais le coup nianqua parceque la fortifica¬ 
tion etait imprenable. II n’y eu|; en tout que deux Iroquois de blesses. 
I.es Loups ne firent aucune poursuite. Manhate se nommait officieb 
lenient New-York depuis trois annfe. Ces loups portaient en langue 
.sanvage le nom de Mahingans ou Mahinganac ou Mahiganiaks ; les 
Anglais en firent Mohicans. 

Ils residaient par groupes au bord de la mer, depuis la riviere 
Penabecot dans le Maine jusqu’au Connecticut. Des I’^poque de 
Champlain, alors que les Algonquins etaient maitres du Saint-I^urent 
depuis Tadoussac jusqu’a Montreal et de toute la riviere Ottawa, les 
Loups rodaient par petits detachements autour de Quebec et des 
Trois-Rivieres, se rendaient incommodes et meme dangereux, mais 
affectaient d’agir en amis. Un certain nomhre d’entre eux se joigni-* 
rent aux Iroquois vers 1640, mais dix ans plus tard I’entente etait 
rompue, la guerre declaree entre eux et par ce fait les habitants de la 
colonie franc^^aise regardaient les loups comme leurs allies, les confon- 
dant avec les Sokakis et les Abenaki.s, peuples du Maine, que nous 
savions etre attires vers nous. Peut-on dire que leur vrai nom etait 

les Delawares ”, comme Tecrit M. C. H. Branchaud dans VAnii^ua- 
rian de janvier dernier, page 14 ? Je mettrais plutot ceci : “ Ethno- 
^raphiquement, ils appartenaient k la grande division qui porte le nom 
de Delaware, comme les Andaste.s, les Iroquois, les Neutres, les Pe 
tuneux et les Hurons, formaient une meme famille, bien que demeu- 
rant en divers lieux et separes en deux groupes hostiles. ” J'ajouterai 
que les Delawares occupaient originairement la Pennsylvanie et 
rOhio. On les retrouva dans TOhio en 1759, connus des PYan^ais 
sous le nom de Loups. Ils diminu^rent de plus en plus en nombre 
et leur debris gagna I’ouest. ou ils portent le nom de Stockbrid^e 
Indiana. I^ branche qui est restee dans Thistoire .sous le nom de 
Mohicans etait surtout fixee sur les cotes du Connecticut, de Long 
Island et du Maine. A la page 106 de \A^itiquarian de juillet 1892 
j’ai mentionne les Loups de la vallee de I’Ohio, parce que ces sauva- 
ges allaient en guerre jusqu’a Chicago et, des 1680 on les rencontre 
dans le pays des Illinoi.s. 

Ce qui precMe se rattache etroitement aux derniers articles publics 
dans VAntiquarian. . Ce qui va suivre est consacr^ k la fondation du 
premier fort Frontenac ou Cataracoui. Je me borne k de.s citatioirs 
principalement : 
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“ M. de F^ndlon, voyant que le succ^s de la mission de Kent<S 
(1870) ne repondait ni aux efforts ni aux sacrifices qu’on y faisaib 
prit la resolution de se consacrer a Teducation des jeunes enfants 
sauvages. II crut avec raison que c’etait un des moyens les plus 
efificaces de travailler a la conversion et k la civilisation de ces 
peuples dechus. Le moment semblait tr^s favorable pour reprendre 
ce projet, plusieurs fois tente et toujours abandonne. Les Irpquois 
brisaient peu k peu les liens qui les avaient retenus jusque-lk dans 
leur etroit territoire ; ils cherchaient a se rapprocher des Fran^ais a 
mesure qu’ils subissaient Tinfluence du christianisme.” (i) 

Le 2 novembre 1672, M. de Fontenac ^crivait au ministre : 
“ M. de Courcelles vous parlera d’un poste qu’il avail projete .sur le 
lac Ontario, qu’il croit etre de la derniere necessite pour empecher 
les Iroquois de porter aux Hollandais les pelleteries qu’ils vont 
chercher chez les Outaouais'et les obliger de nous les apporter, 
comme il e.st juste, puisqu’ils viennent faire leurs chasses sur nos 
terres. Get etablissement appuierait meme la mission que messieurs 
de Montreal (le seminaire de Saint-Sulpice) ont d^j^ k Kent^, et je 
vous supplie d’etre persuade que je n’^pargnerai ni mes spins ni mes 
peines, ni ma vie meme, s’il est n^cessaire, pour essayer de faire 
quelque chose qui puisse vous plaire.” (2) 

Frontenac ajoutait qu’il irait former cet Etablissement des 1 ^ 
printemps, c’est-k-dire avant le retour des vaisseaux de France e 
par consequent avant que la rEponse de Colbert n’eut pu lui 
parvenir. Nous verrons plus loin qu’il ne fut pas prEcisEment 
approuvE d’avoir agi de la sorte. 

M. Perrot, gouverneur de MontrEal, de la parentE de Talon, 
redouta une concurrence contre son commerce de pelleteries et se 
porta k la violence contre les Outaouais qui demandaient de prendre 
les ordres de M. Frontenac en matjEre de traite. 

“ DEs son arrivEe en Canada, M. de Frontenac rEsolut de former 
un grand Etablissement de commerce sur le lac Ontario, au lieu 
meme que M. de Courcelles Etait allE visiter I’annEe prEcEdente, d’y 
contruire un fort et d’y tenir des hommes avec des marchandises, 
pour les donner aux sauvages en Echange de leurs pelleteries.. Oans 


(1) L’abbe Hospice V^erreau Jouriutl de VInstruction puhlique^ 1864, p. 61. 

(2) Correspoadance des gouveriieurs, manuscrit. 
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ce but, il put avoir pour motif le lieu de la colonie en general etcroi- 
requ’il le procurerait par la, comme le pensait M. de Courcelles, qui 
avait eu d^]k le dessein de cet etablissement. Les Iroquois, dit-on, 
offraient alors- de fournir au3^ Outaouais toutes les marchandises do;it 
ils avaient besoin et de les echanger.pour leurs peileteries, sur les 
bords du lac Ontario ; M. de Frontenac, par cet etablissement, vou* 
lait traverser et miner ce commerce, dont le succes aurait ete nuisible 
k celui de la colonie. . 

“ En arrivant en Canada, M. de Frontenac trouva , que ; M. 
Perrot, gouverneur de Montreal, avait d^ja forme,, dans Tile de son 
nom, un etablissement de commerce qui, par sa position avancee, le 
mettait a meme de recevoir de premiere main, par M. de Brucy son 
commis, toutes les fourrures des Sauvages qui descendaient dans , la 
colonie par le fleuve Saint-Laurent et par la riviere des Outaouais ; 
et on soupc^onna M. de Frontenac d’avoir voulu, par la construction 
de son fort au lac Ontario, se former a lui-meme un etablissement 
plus avanc^ dans les terres et plus considerable encore, et le faire 
valoir par le moyen de M. de la Salle qui entra d’abord dans ses 
int^rets. , 

“ L’empressement que M. de, Frontenac fit paraitre pour 
construire ce fort, avant meme d’avoir consulte le ministre, peut 
donner a penser qu’il ne mit tant de diligence qiJe parcequ’il craignait 
que le gouvernement ne fut pas favorable a son dessein: sachatit 
bien qu’on n’etait pas en ^tat de tenir garnison dans ce lieu eloignd, 
ni d’y envoyer des Fran^ais poury former une colonie,... 

“ M. de Frontenac ayant done resolu de construire ce fort 
avant le retour des vais.seaux et des que la fonte des glaces aurait 
rendu navigable le fleuve Saint-Laurent, s’occupa sans delai des 
moyens qu’il aurait a prendre pour executer son dessein. II se 
voyait sans trou{>es, sans argent, sans munitions, sans canots dans 
un pays dont il ne connaissait presque pas encore la situation, ni le 
caraetbre de ceux qui Thabitaient. Pour se procurer les hommes 
et les bras ndeessaires, i.l dissimula d’abord son dessein aux Cana- 
diens, et leur donna seulement a entendre qu’au printemps il irait 
parcourir toute I’^tendue de son gouvernement, pour connaitre le 
pays, se faire voir aux Sauvages et les assurer de la protection du roi, 
pourvu qu’ils gardassent la paix avec nous. M. de Courcelle, pour 
ne pas s’expQser aux insultes des Iroquois, n'avait .entrepris le meme 
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voyage qu avec une escorte de cinquante-six personnes ; M. de 
Frontenac allegua cet exemple et ordonna aux habitants de Quebec, 
des 4 Vois-Rivieres, de Ville-Marie et d autres lieux, de lui fournir a 
leurs propres frais, un certain nombre d’hommes qui Taccompagnas- 
scnt et des canots, tant pour conduire son escorte que pour transporter 
tous les objets qui lui etaicnt neces.saires, et invita aussi a I’accompa" 
gner dans ce voyage les officiers t^tablis dans le pays. Pour l^gitimer 
ces corvees extraordin?iires, qui auraient pu exciter de justes munnures, 
il fit entendre qu’il voulait aller avec cette suite nombreuse, afin de 
•faire paraitre aux yeux des Sauvages quelques niarquesde la jouissance 
dll gouverneur et de les contenir plus aisement par la crainte ; et 
sous ce nieme pretexte, sachant que M. de Courcelle etait alle dans 
leur pays en bateau plat, malgre les rapides et les courants, il fit 
construire deux bateaux semblables qni pouvaient porter chacun 
seize homines et beaucoup de vivres, et les arma meme de quelques 
pieces de canon, apres les avoir fait peindre Tun et Tautre, ce qui 
etait encore nouveau dans le pays. 

Il etait a craindre que les Iroquois, instruits de ces preparatifs, n’en 
prissent quelque alarme. M. de Frontenac ecrivit de Quebec k M. de 
la Salle, qui demeurait a Villeniarie, de partir de la aussitot que la 
navigation serait ouverte et dialler a Onnontagne, rendez-vous ordi¬ 
naire de toutes les nations iroquoises, pour lesavertir que son dessein 
etait simplenient de visiter la mis.sion et r^tablissement des pretres 
de .Saint-Sulpice k Kente. Il ajoutait qu^il les invitit k envoyer dans 
ce lieu des deputes de chaque nation afin que le gouverneur-g^n^ral 
leur confirmat, de la part du roi de France,^ tout ce qui leur avait ^t^ 
promis par les gouverneurs precedents, et qu^il put recevoir d’eux, 
par leurs deputes, de nouvelles marques de soumission et d'obeis- 
sance. Il lui marquait encore qu’il pourrait aller chez les quatre 
autres nations iroquoises, pour leur donner les memes assurances, s’il 
le jugeait a propos ; et en execution de ces ordres. La Salle, des le 
commencement du mois de mai, partit de Villemarie. 

“ Le fleuve S lint-Laurent etait dont devenu navigable, M. de 
Frontenac envoya d’abord de Quebec a V'illemarie les munitions de 
guerre, avec les autres choses necessaires k son dessein. ^l partit lui- 
meme le 3 du mois de juin, accompagne d’une partie de la garnison 
du chateau Saint-Louis, de ses gardes et de ses volontaires, apr^s 
avoir donne ordre a M. Prevost, major de la place, de le suivre avec 
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toutes les brigades des habitants des cotes et des lieux circonvoisins, 
de mani^re a etre rendus a Villemarie le 24 du nieme mois. Chemin 
faisant, il visita les officiers ^tablis sur la route, qui s’efforc^rent a 
Tenviede le feter,et arriva ainsi k Villemarie le 15, sur les cinq heures 
du soir.... Durant treize jours qu’il s^journa dans cette ville, il fut 
sans cesse occupy, tant k preparer ce qui ^tait necessaire pour la 
construction de son fort, qu’a diviser en brigades et en escadres les 
habitants et les canots quil avait mis en requisition au nom du roi, 
et a donner k chacun des commandements, en rbglant le rang qu’ils 
tiendraient dans la marche, ce qui ne lui donna pas peu d'exer- 
cice. ” (i) 

“ Invisiblement, M. de Fenelon avait etc amene k elargir le cercle 
de son z^le. C’est au milieu de ces nombreux travaux que vint le 
.surprendre I’arrivee a Montreal de M. de Frontenac. M. de Fdnelon 
dut s’empresser de venir saluer son ami qui etait rei^u sur son 
pas.sage, mais principalement k Montreal, avec tout le respect 
et tout I’enthousiasme qu’il avait dejk su inspirer aux differentes 
classes du pays. M. de Frontenac .se rendait a Kente, afin d’inti- 
mider les Iroquois par le deploiement des forces de la colonie, et de 
les tenir en bride par la fondation d’un fort a I’entrde du lac Ontario. 
Voulant mettre a profit pour son voyage les lumi^res et I’experience 
de I’ancien missionnaire, et lui donner au meme temps I’occasion de 
revoir des lieux pour lui si pleins de .souvenirs, il s’en fit accompagner 
ainsi que d’uh autre pretre de Saint-Sulpice, M. Pabbe d’Urf^. Tous 
'deux lui furent utiles dans une entreprise ou il fallait en meme temps 
menager I’amour-propre de ces barbares et les forcer a reconnaitre la 
suprematie fran^aise. ” (2) 

“ M. d’Urfe et M. de Fenelon, venus de Kente, et alors presents a 
Villemarie, devaient accompagner I’arm^e dans ce voyage, et ce 
dernier, le 24 juin, fete de saint Jean-Baptiste, precha a I’eglise 
paroissiale et fit dans son discours I’eloge du gouverneur general. M. 
de Frontenac, qui voulait eviter les rapides du saut Saint-Louis, oil 
Ton n’aurait pu faire passer tous les objets necessaires a I’etablisse- 
ment de son fort, ordonna aux habitants de reparer le chemin qui 
conduisait de la a Chine, et par ce moyen fit tran.sporter tous ces 

<1). Faillon : Histolre de la Colonie in. 456-62. 

(t). M. Tabbe Hospice Verreau» Journal de VInstruction Pnhlique, 1864, 

p. 62. 
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objets en charrette sans aucun accident. Enfin le 26 et le 27 juin, 
jl ordonna aux troupes de se r^unir dans ce lieu, et s’y rendit lui- 
meme le 28 au soir. II les avait divis^es en neuf escouades, en y 
comprenant celle des Hurons et des Algonquins qui I’accompa- 
gnaient ; et chaque escadre se composant de dix a douze canots, il 
avait ainsi prbs de cent vingt canots, outre les deux bateaux plats, et 
environ quatre cents hommes. ” (i) 

La Salle avait piersuade a Frontenac que la position la plus avan- 
tageuse pour la construction d’un fort etait, non la baie de Quinte, 
mais Cataracoui, situd k I’endroit ou le Saint-Laurent s’echappe du 
lac Ontario, et ce gouverneiir donna ordre de choisir Cataracoui. 
Frontenac arriva au grand lac et forma sa flottille en ordre de 
bataille. Quatre divisions de canots composaient la premiere. 
Suivaient deux petits navires armds de canons. Venait ensuite le 
gouverneur g^n^ral enrour^ de son etat-major, de sa garde et des 
gentilshommes volontaires. A sa droite etaient les canots des Trois- 
Rivi^res ; a sa gauche ceux des Sauvages allies. Deux autres divi¬ 
sions fermaient la marche, qui se faisait lentement, en mesures, pour 
paraitre plus imposante. (2) 

“ Durant la marche, le 9 juillet. Ton vit arriver, sur les six heures 
du soir, deux canots dTroquois qui apportaient k M. de Frontenac 
des lettres de M. de La Salle. II lui mahdait que, nonobstant Tappre- 
hensiori que les Iroquois avaient temoignee de son approche, ils 
s’^taient enfin rt^solus d'aller a Kent^, et qu’ils I’y attendaient au 
nombre de plus de deux cents, des plus anciens et des plus conside¬ 
rables de leur nation, pour I’assurer de leur obeissance. II ajoutait, 
cependant, qu’ils avaient eu de la peine a prendre cette resolution, 
par jalousie pour ceux de Kente, que le gouverneur, qui allait ainsi 
les visiter, semblait pr^f^rer a tous les autres. Si M. de Frontenac 
avait t^moigne^ d’abord I’intention de construire son fort a Kent^ 
pour appuyer ainsi, comme il I’^crivait a Colbert la mission des 
pretres de Saint-Sulpice, il parait que ce n’etait la qu’un motif fort 
accessoire et qu’au fond il avait dessein de I’etablir non a Kente, 
dont les terres avaient deja ^te donnees aux missionnaires de ce lieu, 

(1) Failion : Histoire de la Colonie, in. 462. 

(2) Gabriel Gravier : Efablisseinenfs de Cavelier de la Salle, supplement, 
pages 40-42. 
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mais k vingt lieues de la et a Tembouchure de la Riviere de Katara- 
koui. Avant son depart de Villemarie, il avail rdsolu, en effet, de 
visiter ce lieu, Tayant jug^ d^j 4 , par I’examen de la carte et apres 
beaucoup de consultations, comme trbs propre pour retablissement 
qu’il meditait aussi, quoiqu’il eut fait assigner aux sauvages la mission 
de Rente, comme le lieu du rendez-vous, pour leur faire connaitre 
retablissement qu’il voulait former en ce lieu, il pria M. de Fenelon 
et M. d’Urf^ de prendre les devants et d’aller en toute diligence a 
Kent^, pour inviter les Iroquois a se rendre a I’embouchure de 
Katarakoui. ” (i) 

Ces textes valent mieux, ainsi reproduits integralement, que si je 
m’en servais pour dresser une narration de mon cru, ce qui arriverait 
dans le cas ou je serais en mesure de fournir des documents inedits 
importants sur cette mati^re, mais k ddfaut de ceux-ci, je me borne a 
grouper ce qui est imprim^ dans divers ouvrages. Aprbs les articles 
Kente^ Cataracoui et Premier Fort Frontenac nous continuerons cette 
partie de I’histoire du lac Ontario. 

Benjamin Sulte. 


(1) Faillon * Hisioire dela Colonie, iii. 461. 
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ERRATA. 

By accident the last number of the “ Antiquarian ” was printed 
without a considerable number of the pages being read ; and it is to 
be regretted that many typographical errors appear in it, and we ask 
our readers to accept this explanation and apology. There are two 
errors in the article headed “Chronologic” on page 22, which we beg 
to correct :—The opening of the Victoria Bridge for traffic is set 
down as “having been opened for traffic in i860, by the Prince of 
Wales,” it is however, without doubt that the first train passed through 
the Bridge on November 24th 1859, nine months before the visit of 
the Prince, and trains ran continuously after that date. 

It is also stated that the first using of the electric light in Montreal 
was by the Harbour Commissioners in 1877, the correct date of the 
Harbour being illuminated by the electric light was June nth 1880. 

We make these corrections for order’s sake, the typographical 
errors are unfortunately beyond control. 

£ds. Can. Antiquarian. 
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THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

BY JUDGE ALLEY, 

I^ead at a Meeting of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, 

HE early settlement of Prince Edward Island maybe treated 
either with regard to its partial settlement between the 
years 1719 and 1758 by the French, whose descendants 
form a goodly number of its present population, or with 
regard to its later and more general settlement under British rule. 
The material the subject affords, if dealt with in its twofold aspect, 
w^ould present a field too comprehensive to be embraced within the 
limits of a single paper, and I shall therefore confine my present 
remarks to the Settlement of Prince Edward Island under British 
Rule. 

I need scarcely premise that this Island, then Isle St. Jean, was a 
possession of the French Crown until 1758. In that year Louisburg, 
the Capital of Cape Breton, and one of the chief strongholds of 
French Power in America, was surrendered to the British forces 
under the command of General Amherst, with whom was associated 
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the illustrious General Wolfe. The fall of Louisburj^ involved the loss 
of the Island of St. John as well as of Cape Breton to the French, and 
immediately afterwards, a detachment of troops under the command 
of Colonel Lord Rollo took possession of the Island under the terms 
of capitulation, and removed the French troops stationed there, and 
many of the inhabitants as pri.soners of war. In the following year 
Quebec was taken by General Wolfe, and by the treaty of Paris 
effected in February 1763, Canada, Cape Breton, and this Island were 
all ceded to (ireat Britain. After this treaty, the Island of St. John 
was annexed to Nova Scotia, and remained subject to its government 
until 1769 when it was created a separate colony. 

After the Island became a British Possession, very little time was 
suffered to elapse before steps were taken with a view to its perma¬ 
nent settlement. The Earl of Egmont, then first Lord of the 
Admiralty took the initiative in this respect. In December 1763, he 
applied to the Government for a grant of the whole island, to be 
held under a system of Feudal tenure which was set forth in detail in 
a memorial presented by him to the King. Under this scheme the 
island was to be held by him as Lord Paramount or Capital Lord of 
the Fee, by a tenure of finding twelve hundred men for its defence. 
Upon the assumption that it contained 2,000,000 acres, it was pro¬ 
posed to divide it into 56 parts of equal extent called Hundreds, 
each embracing 40,000 acres, which were to be severally subdivided 
into 20 Manors of 2000 acres each. 

Of the 50 Hundreds into which it was to be thus divided, 40 were 
to be granted to 40 different persons, to be held by them as Lords of 
the Hundreds for ever. Each hundred was charged with an annual 
payment to the Earl as Lord Paramount, of j[,2o Sterling, and the 
furnishing of ten men for the defence of the Island ; and of the 20 
Manors into which these Hundreds were to be severally subdivided, 
TO were to be granted by each Lord of the Hundred to 10 different 
persons to be called Lords of the Manors, each of whom was required 
to pay annually therefor forty shillings sterling, and also to furnish 
one man by his tenure for purposes of defence. Each of these Lords 
of the Manor was also required to establish in his Manor two free¬ 
holders having each Freeholds of 200 acres, which were to be held 
by each of these by finding one man for defence of the Island, and 
by paying the Lord of the Manor annually four shillings sterling. 
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There were thus to be,— 

One Earl or Lord Paramount of the whole Island. 
4Q Lords of Hundreds. 

400 Lords of Manors, and 
800 Freeholders. 


Under their tenure, the Lords of Hundreds were each required 
to contribute ten men, making in all 400, and the Lords of Manors 
and Freeholders had each to contribute one man, making in all 400 
and 800 respectively, by which means a total force of 1600 men could 
be raised when required for the defence of the Island. 

The 10 remaining Hundreds (400,000 acres) were to be reserved 
to the Earl as Lord Paramount, out of which he was to set apart 
15,200 acres for the Capital Town and principal place of trade of the 
Island, which was to be entitled to a Charter with a Magistracy for 
maintaining and regulating order therein, and with Fairs to be held 
four times in every year, and markets twice a week, with all things 
incidental by the Common I.aw thereto. A lot of 400 acres was to 
be inseparably annexed to the person of the Lord Paramount for the 
Town Residence of the Earl and his successors in office for ever. He 
was also required to set apart a Lot of 100 acres for the Town resi¬ 
dence of each Lord of the Hundred, a Lot of 10 acres for the town 
residence of * each Lord of the Manor, and a Lot of 4 acres for the 
town residence of each of the Freeholders, which were all made 
subject to a Fee farm or Burgage rent to him, the rent of the Lords 
of Hundreds being forty shillings, of the Lords of Manors five 
shillings, and of the Freeholders two shillings and six pence sterling 
per annum. Out of the lands reserved to the Earl, he was also to 
set apart 200 acres for market places. Store-houses, Public Buildings, 
and other Public uses, subject to an annual rent of four shillings 
sterling, and 600 acres as a Common, where the cattle of new-comers 
could be temporarily pastured upon payment of a license fee. 

The remainder of the lands after the granting of the 40 hundreds 
and the setting apart of the other lands for the various purposes 
already mentioned, was to be reserved to the Earl for establishments 
intended to be made for himself and his nine children, his friends 
and dependants, to be held subject to the building and maintaining 
forever of a strong Blockhouse or House of defence, mounted with 
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ten pieces of cannon carrying each a ball of four pounds weight a 
circuit of three miles every way from the Blockhouse. 

Of the 20 Manors in each hundred, 10 were required to be granted 
to Lords of Manors as already stated. The remaining 10 Manors in 
each Hundred (20,000 acres) were to be reserved for the Lord of the 
Hundred, who was required to set apart out of the same 500 acres as 
a Site for a Market Town, consisting of 100 lots of 5 acres each, 
which were to be open to occupation by any person upon his erecting 
a habitation thereon, and paying to the Lord of the Hundred a Fee- 
farm rent of four shillings sterling per annum. The remainder of 
the land in each Hundred was to be reserved for the Lord of the 
Hundred, subject to the building and maintaining by him of a Block¬ 
house mounted with eight pieces of cannon carrying each a ball of 
four pounds, with a circuit one mile every way. 

These castles or block-houses were to be the Capital Seats of the 
Lord Paramouut and Lords of the Hundreds respectively, and the 
lands around them within range or circuit of the cannon balls were to 
be kept on hand or leased for short terms not exceeding twenty one 
years for their greater security,—the Block-houses being also designed 
as places of general retreat and protection for all who held by tenure, 
and other settlers on the Island, upon any alarm of sudden danger. 
Each of the ten Lords of Manors in every hundred, was in like manner 
required, after having set apart two Freeholds of 200 acres each for 
the Freeholders therein, also to set apart 100 acres for a Village of 20 
lots of five acres each, to be open to occupation similar to the Market 
Towns, and each subject to the payment of two shillings and six 
pence sterling annually to the Lord of the Manor. The remainder 
of the land in each Manor (1500 acres) was to be reserved for the 
Lord of the Manor, subject to his building and maintaining thereon a 
strong house as his Capital Seat, with a circuit of 400 acres around 
the same to be annexed thereto for ever. 

Under the proposed plan there would be,— 

One County Town — 

40 Market Towns — and, 

400 Villages in the Island, embracing in all 75,200 acres. 

The Civil and Criminal Jurisdiction was to be vested in the Earl 
to be administered according to the Common and Statute Law of 
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England by officers of his appointment. Besides the general Court 
of the Earl as Lord Paramount, called the County Court of the 
Island, a Qeneral Hundred Court and a Court-Leet were to exist in 
every Hundred, and a Court Bajon in every Manor, and it was to be 
a condition of the tenure in all cases, that suit should be paid by 
every tenant to the Courts of his Superior Lord. It is observed by 
the Memorialist that “ these courts wisely established by Alfred and 
others of our Saxon Princes to maintain order, and bring justice to 
every man^s door, were obviously essential for a small people forming 
or formed into a separate and remote society in the vast, impervious, 
and dangerous forests of America, intersected with seas, bays, lakes, 
rivers, marshes, and mountains, without roads, without inns or accom¬ 
modation ; locked up for half a year by snow and intense frost, and 
where the settler can scarcely straggle from his habitation 500 yards 
€ven in times of peace, without risk of being intercepted, scalped, or 
murdered.” 

Besides the force to be provided by the Earl under his tenure, all 
male inhabitants from the age of 16 to 60 were to be required in case 
of war or threatened invasion to bear arms, on being summoned by 
the Earl’s Proclamation for a general array, and the advantages of the 
proposed scheme from a military point of view are thus set forth 
in the Memorial. Each hundred was to consist of a tract of land 
somewhat less than eight miles square, and as each Lord of a Hun¬ 
dred was obliged to maintain for ever a Block-house therein as his 
Capital Seat, and for a place of retreat and rendez-vous for the settlers, 
every inhabitant therein and throughout the Island, could have re¬ 
course on any alarm of sudden danger, to a place of security within 
four miles of his habitation. “And thus,” he adds, “the whole people 
residing within the hearing of a cannon fired at the Block-house of 
their respective Hundreds, and each Block-house likewise being thus 
erected but eight miles asunder, within distance to hear such cannon 
respectively from the Block-houses of its adjoining Hundreds, — one 
cannon fired at the Block-house of any one Hundred, and the signal 
repeated from the next, and so on from the one to the other, will be 
sufficient to give the general alarm, and to put every inhabitant of the 
whole Island from one end of it to the other, under arms and in 
motion in the space of one quarter of an hour.” 
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The Memorial whose leading features I have thus outlined was 
drawn with much ingenuity and ability, and evinced a knowiedge of 
Feudal Tenures which elicited favourable comment. But the project 
it set forth to transfer to the New World an effete system of Feudalism, 
with its Courts Leet and Courts Baron, and all its incidents of Suit of 
Court and Military service was illsuited for the age, and entirely un¬ 
fitted to meet the requirements of the new Colonies about to be esta¬ 
blished in America. Hence it met with little favour from the Gov¬ 
ernment, though pressed upon their attention with great persistency 
and vigour by the Earl of Egmont, aided by a number of influential 
men, including Peers, members of Parliament, officers of high rank in 
the Naval and Military service, and prominent merchants whom he 
had enlisted as co-adventurers with him in his undertaking. 

In planting colonies or plantations as they were then called, En¬ 
gland’s chief object was to extend her trade, and all matters relating 
to their settlement were usually placed under the administration of a 
Board, called the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. In 
January 1764 thirty of the Earl’s associates above referred to, address¬ 
ed three several communications on the subject of this body to whom 
the Memorial had been referred by the King. In February following, 
the Commissioners submitted their report setting forth that the 
scheme was calculated to answer the purposes of defence and mili¬ 
tary discipline, rather than to encourage those of Commerce and 
Agriculture, and seemed totally and fundamentally adverse in its 
principles to that system of tenure and settlement of property which 
had been adopted in the colonies with so much advantage to the in¬ 
terests of the Kingdom, and they therefore could not see any suffi¬ 
cient reason for advismg his Majesty to comply with Lord Egmont’s 
proposal. They concluded their report as follows : “ We have not 
thought proper to take the opinion of your Majesty’s servants in the 
Law upon the question whether your Majesty can legally make the 
grant desired by the Earl of Egmont, because we cannot think it ex¬ 
pedient either in a political or commercial light for your Majesty to 
comply with his Lordship’s proposals ; and as your Majesty has been 
pleased to annex the Island of St. John to your Province of Nova 
Scotia, we humbly recommend the settling it upon the plan and under 
the regulations approved by your Majesty for the settlement of that 
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Province in general.” Though Lord Egmont addressed two further 
Memorials to the King in support of his project, this recommendation 
of the Board was adopted by the Government, and the scheme re¬ 
ceived its quietus by a Minute of Council on 9th May 1764, whereby 
it was ordered that no grants of land should be made in the Island 
of St. John upon any other principles than those comprised in the 
reports of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. 

On 23d March 1764, Captain Samuel Holland, 60th Regiment, 
was appointed Surveyor General of the northern district of North 
America, and directed to act as such, subject to the orders and in¬ 
structions of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. His 
district was defined to comprehend all his Majesty’s territories in 
North America to the North of the Potomac River, and of a line 
drawn due west from the head of the main branch of that River as 
far as his Majesty’s Dominions then extended. As an accurate survey 
of the coast of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and of the valuable Islands 
lying within it appeared to their Lordships to be of most pressing 
expediency, in order to accelerate the different establishments pro¬ 
posed to be made with a view to carrying on the advantageous fish¬ 
ery for which that coast and these Inlands were so commodiously 
situated, the Surveyor General was instructed to confine his attention 
and first care to those parts of his district. The Island of Cape Bre¬ 
ton and St. John and the Magdalens being recognized as of the 
greatest importance with respect to the Fishery, he was directed in 
the first place to make surveys of these Islands. He was instructed 
to begin with the Island of St. John, which he was to divide into 
Counties, parishes and Townships, giving to each of these divisions 
a due proportion of whatever advantages the Island afforded of sea- 
coast, navigable rivers or otherwise, and so that the townships might 
not be laid lengthwise along the coast or banks, but as far as possible 
in form of oblong squares from the sea-coast up into the country. In 
October 1764 Captain Holland and his surveying party — 31 in all 
— arrived on the island in His Majesty’s ship Canceaux and imme¬ 
diately proceeded with their surveys which were prosecuted with such 
energy that they w^ere completed in little over a year, and on fourth 
October 1765 he was enabled to transmit to the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, the plans and a descriptive report of the country as 
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required by his instructions. The Island was found to embrace an 
area of 1,365,400 acres and was laid off in three counties, with Coun¬ 
ty Towns and 67 Lots or Townships as at present — all of which 
excepting two inland Lots contained about 20,000 acres each. In 
1764 Captain Holland was appointed by General Murray then Gov¬ 
ernor of Canada, a member of the council of that Colony. He also 
held at a later period the office of Surveyor General of Canada, and 
in the Crown Lands Department of Quebec there is to be found a 
book known as Major Holland's Letter Book, containing copies of 
all his official correspondence while engaged in these surveys, and of 
his final reports thereon, which are of a specially interesting character. 

To mark their sense of the services of the Military and Naval 
officers who had taken part in the late war, the Government at its 
close had offered free grants of land in Canada and Nova Scotia to 
such of them as were willing to settle in these colonies, and many 
eagerly embraced this offer. On the rejection of Egmont^s scheme, 
it was determined to grant the island in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Board of Trade, and applications were thereupon 
made for like grants of land there, by the Earl’s associates and others 
—many of whom were officers of the Naval and Military Service. 
As these applications were numerous, the Board gave notice by 
advertisement published in the London Gazette to all the petitioners 
to appear before them on a given day, when they selected those 
possessing the most meritorious claims. The name of each of these 
applicants written on a slip of paper was then drawn from a Ballot- 
box, ’^y an indifferent person in the presence of the Board, the Lots 
from One to Sixty-Seven being awarded in successive numbers as 
these papers were drawn. Thus with the exception of a small inland 
Lot (No. 66) reserved for the King, two lots (Nos 40 and 59) reserved 
for two firms who had established Fisheries upon them with the con¬ 
sent of Government, and reservations for three County Towns, the 
whole Island was granted away in a single day (23d July 1767) to a 
number of Military and Naval Officers, Members of Parliament, and 
other favourites of the Crown, 

It may be deemed worthy of record that amongthese original grantees 
were the names of General James Murray, Governor General of 
Canada, General Guy Carleton, then Lieutenant Governor (afterwards 
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Lord Dorchester). Vice Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, Commander 
of the Fleet at the taking of Quebec, Francis McKay Surveyor of 
Woods of Quebec, Samuel McKay of Montreal, Hugh Findlay, Post¬ 
master of Quebec, and Samuel Holland Surveyor General of Canada, 
the two latter being also Members of Council in that Province. 
Murray Harbour, and Carleton, are districts or settlements in the 
island deriving their names from the two first named of these 
grantees. 

As a solatium to Lord Egmont, the Board of Trade offered him on 
5th June 1767, any entire parish comprising five townships or 100,000 
acres which he might see fit to select, but his Lordship on the follow¬ 
ing day addressed a letter to the Board declining their offer. These 
Lots were all granted subject to certain conditions of settlement, the 
most important of which were the payment of a quit rent varying 
from two to six shillings sterling per 100 acres, whereof one moiety 
was to be payable in five, and the balance in ten years after the date 
of their allotment, and the settlement of each Township within ten 
years in the proportion of one person to every 200 acres by European 
foreign Protestants, or persons who had resided in America at least 
two years before the land was granted. No attempt was made by 
the majority of the proprietors to comply with the conditions of their 
grants, either by settling their lands or paying the quit rent from 
which the salaries of the Public Officials and other expenses of the 
Colony were to be defrayed, and their noncompliance with these 
conditions gave rise to the land question, which agitated Prince 
Edward as long as it continued a Colony under the British Crown. 

In 1768, a petition was presented to the King by the principal 
proprietors of these townships praying that the island should be 
disunited from Nova Scotia, and established as an independent colony. 
In order to make suitable provision for the support of its Govern¬ 
ment until the inhabitants should be in a condition to provide for 
that purpose, by a revenue arising out of taxes and duties, it was 
proposed that the grants which had been taken out by the proprietors 
should be surrendered, and new grants issued under the Seal of the 
Island of St. John, under which the annual payment of the first 
moiety of the quit rents should be made to commence from the first of 
May 1769 instead of from 1772 as at first provided, and the time for 
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payment of the last moiety should be extended from ten to twenty 
years. This proposition appearing to be well calculated to forward 
the settlement of the Island of St. John was consequently accepted^ 
and Captain Walter Patterson one of the original grantees of lot 19, 
was by Commission dated 4th August 1769 appointed its first Gov¬ 
ernor and Commander in Chief. Though the Island had been 
almost entirely denuded of its former inhabitants at the Conquest, 
excepting a few who had evaded the British by escaping to the 
woods, and its entire population including these wretched Acadians 
could not then have exceeded 1000 people, it was deemed necessary 
in the interest of good government that Governor Patterson should 
have an assistant to aid him in the discharge of his gubernatorial 
functions, and Thomas Des Brisay a Captain in the Royal Artillery, 
was at the same time appointed Lieutenant Governor. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. Des Brisay could not have been much oppressed 
with official cares and responsibilities. 

While most of the proprietors took little interest in their lands, and 
held them simply for purposes of speculation, in the expectation that 
they would increase in value by the improvement of adjoining lots, 
and the gradual settlement of the colony, there were a few who hon¬ 
estly sought to settle their lands, and to develop the resources of the 
country. Among those, none deserve more honourable mention than 
Robert Clark, a Quaker, who was proprietor of Lots 21 and 49. He 
and his partner Robert Campbell the owner of one half of Lot 20,^ 
made most uncommon exertions for the improvement of their lands,^ 
and the furtherance of the settlement of the colony. As early as 1773, 
they sent out a number of settlers under the charge of an overseer,, 
and established an extensive lumbering business at New London, a 
settlement in lot 21 on the north coast of the Island, which they pro¬ 
secuted for some years to the great advantage of the colony, though 
at a great loss to themselves. Some idea of the extent of their 
business, and of their outlay in carrying it on, may be derived from 
the following extract from a petition, on behalf of Mr. Clark, presented 
to the House of Assembly in 1786 by John Cambridge who was sent 
out by him from England as his agent, after the death of his partner 
in 1783. He says : “Your petitioner need only remind the House, 
for he is persuaded they want no proof, that Robert Clark has been 
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one of the greatest benefactors, if not the greatest benefactor to 
this Island. One of the Members of the present Assembly, who came 
out as Agent for Clark & Campbell in 1775 supercargo of the 
Snow Elizabeth^ a vessel of about 200 tons, freighted with goods from 
London to this island, can inform the House if required that Clark 
& Campbell were then to his knowledge 4,000 or ;^i5,000 in 
advance to their concern on this island. It is well known that the 
inhabitants from all parts of the Island were generously credited from 
his large Magazine of universal stores, and the island was greatly 
benefitted by the great number of artificers he brought out from 
England as indented servants. In 1774, he imported from the Pro¬ 
vince of Quebec in a vessel of two hundred tons at a large expense, 
a cargo of cows, sheep, and horses with which he generously supplied 
the poor indigent settlers, and the inhabitants of Prince County are 
ready to testify that their numerous stock arose from this large and 
timely importation.” The French inhabitants of the island when it 
was surrendered to the English, are said to have owned 10,000 heads 
of cattle, and it is stated in McGregor’s History of British America 
that a large number of horses ran wild through the eastern part of 
the country after the conquest. Many of the French who escaped 
from the island at that time, may have killed or found means to re¬ 
move their stock with them, and such as they left behind in the west¬ 
ern part of the Island must have become extinct, for at this time — 
15 years after the conquest — there were no horses nor cattle in 
Prince County. From the horses imported by Clark & Campbell 
sprang what was known as the Canadian or Normandy breed which 
was for a long time the only breed of horses on the island. 

Though Clark afterwards established a store in Charlottetown^ 
New London was the headquarters of his operations, and where the 
chief business was earned on. In honour of London, his native 
city, he gave the settlement the name it bears, and the place where 
the company conducted their business, and erected their buildings, 
was called by him Elizabethtown. This name and place have been 
long forgotten, and no traces can now be found of its former existence 
excepting the sites of some of the buildings, and the old graveyard 
at the harbour, which was the last resting place of the first inhabi¬ 
tants. Among those who were in the employ of Clark and Campbell 
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at New London, was Mr. Benjamin Chappell afterwards Postmaster 
of Charlottetown, and for many yeais a respected resident of the 
colony. Mr. Chappell was a man remarkable through life for his 
earnest piety, and one who always took an active interest in the cause 
of religion. As the services of Ministers of the Gospel could not 
easily be obtained in those days, he often filled their place in the 
little community of Elizabethtown, and there is a place scooped out 
of the bank at the harbour, where it is said he used to stand when 
conducting religious services, and which from this circumstance, and 
from its former shape, (for its shape by the action of the tides and 
other eroding agencies has undergone some change in a hundred 
years) bears the name of Chappell's chair. Chappell, always kept a 
Diary or Journal of what was going on around him. These books 
are still in existence in the possession of his descendants, and contain 
much curious information relating to himself and to the times in 
which he lived. From the Journal which he kept while residing in 
New London, I find that there were 69 men in Clark and Campbell’s 
immediate employment, or dependent upon their establishment at 
Elizabethtown in 1775, together with their families numbered in 

all 129. Among the list are to be found the names of Adams, 
Anderson, Chappell, Cole, Coffin, Stagman, and Warren, all of whom 
have living representatives in the island at the present day. 

Mr. Clark continued his active exertions for the settlement and 
improvement of the Colony up to the time when the Revolutionary 
War broke out in 1775. At this time, he had adventured ;^2o,ooo 
in his establishment there, when the outbreak of hostilities, before 
any return could be realised, almost entirely suspended further oper¬ 
ations in following up the scheme which he had commenced in such 
an enterprising spirit, and by their continuance all he had done, and 
a large expenditure he had made, mouldered away and was irretriev¬ 
ably lost. The business of his concern on the island was afterwards 
carried on under great disadvantages and difficulties. They sent 
home their timber by vessels which generally returned with cargoes 
of merchandise and supplies suited to the wants of the colony, and 
these vessels were exposed to continual risk of capture by the Ameri¬ 
can Privateers, which infested the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Chappell 
in his journal gives an account of the anxiety felt by the settlement 
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on one occasion when a suspicious looking craft believed to be an 
American Privateer was observed for some days hovering around in 
the neighbourhood of New London, at a time when one of their 
vessels was expected to arrive, and he also speaks of the plundering 
of Malpeque by a privateer in 1778. 

In fact during the continuance of the war, the island hardly 
deserved the name of a Government or colony. It was a new coun¬ 
try in every respect, its settlement having only commenced three or 
four years before, and it had not produced in any one year a sufficient 
supply for the wants of its inhabitants^ In 1775 the Governor left it, 
as well as most of the active resident proprietors. Some of these 
latter left in distress, while others entered the Imperial service. 
Phillips Callbeck the Administrator, with two or three officers of 
Government remained in the Province, and they were captured 
and carried off by an American Privateer from Marblehead, as pri¬ 
soners of war in November of the same year. The old colonies which 
had been the usual sources of supply to its inhabitants, being in 
rebellion, furnished no further aid. Every avenue to it was danger¬ 
ously infested with privateers, there was no internal defence, no 
medium of commerce, no credit, exchange, or communication with 
the outside world. Mr. Clarlds stores until they were exhausted 
were the only resource. These stores and supplies, provided at 
great expense, had arrived very opportunely for the inhabitants, 
to feed and to clothe them, when they were in the greatest 
distress, though unable to pay for them, nor were the officers 
of government exempted from the necessity of using equally with 
others, a resource that was open to all. In 1774, he proposed to 
set up stores in lot 49, and by that means to establish settlers on 
it, as he had done oh lot 21, but he was dissuaded from this project 
by the Governor who represented to him the greater advantage the 
island would derive by the establishment of his stores in Charlotte¬ 
town. Thus induced, he took those measures which proved, though 
highly beneficial to the colony, extremely disastrous to his own inte¬ 
rests, and which finally contributed in a large degree to his ruin. 
At the same time that he imported the stock from Quebec for the 
people of Prince County, he sent a large quantity of merchandise to 
Charlottetown, and in December of the same year (1774), a cargo 
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belonging to him, consisting principally of provisions arrived from 
New York, the greater part of which was expended for the support of 
the settlers in Charlottetown, who would have been reduced to the 
greatest distress, and as stated in a letter of one of the officers of 
Government, must have actually starved had it not been for the 
arrival of these supplies. 

The unproductive condition of his property on the island, upon 
which such a large outlay had been made, and the death of his part¬ 
ner involved Mr. Clark in financial embarassment, and notwith¬ 
standing the fact that he had paid his quit rents up to the com¬ 
mencement of the war, and had contributed so much to the welfare 
of the Colony, the Governor in Council instituted arbitrary and 
oppressive proceedings against his lands, during the existence of the 
war, at a time when there was no specie on the island, and no means 
of remitting it there in payment of the quit rents, and when the 
state of the times rendered the settlement of the colony absolutely 
impracticable. By these means. Lot 44 was sold for a debt of ;^i4q 
in the year 1781, when Mr. Clark was absent from the Island, and 
was bought by the Governor himself, although the officers of Govern¬ 
ment, for the payment of whose salaries these rigorous proceedings 
were professedly taken, stood indebted to Clark at the time in 
upwards of and the amount he owed could have been 

readily discharged by merely exchanging a receipt. In this way he 
was ruined, tedious and expensive proceedings were afterwards ins 
tituted by him before the Supreme Court of the Island, and carried 
thence by appeal to the Privy Council for the restitution of his 
lands, which were protracted for years, and although they ended in 
the restoration of his property, and the dismissal of the Governor 
and his council from the public service, they reduced poor Clark to 
poverty and ruin. 

The names of Sir James Montgomery, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, and John McDonald of Glenaladale, 
Captain of the 14th regiment of Highlanders, and Grandfather of 
William C. McDonald, Esquire of Montreal, are also deserving of a 
prominent place among those proprietors who took an active interest 
in the early settlement of the colony. In the year 1770, the Chief 
Baron sent out about sixty families under the care of two overseers — 
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Messrs Higgins and Lawson — with labourers to assist them in esta¬ 
blishing the new settlers in their respective holdings and for some 
time afterwards he liberally expended large sums of money for that 
purpose; and in 1772 there arrived under the care of Captain Mc¬ 
Donald’s brother for the purpose of setling* lot 36, a vessel with three 
hundred Highlanders, who were furnished with a year’s provisions, 
besides subsistence for the passage, clothing and implements of 
husbandry. There were also with them, an overseer and labourers, 
and they were supplied with every requisite for raising crops to sup¬ 
port them the following year. Notwithstanding all this, when they 
learned that the previous year’s crop had failed, the dismal prospect 
before them, and the distress that universally reigned around them 
greatly discouraged these Highland Settlers, who were little accust¬ 
omed to habits of agriculture in their native land, where they had 
earned their subsistence by the grazing or pasturage of cattle, and 
Captain McDonald was obliged on his arrival the following year, to 
undertake to provide them with provisions in case of failure of their 
crops, in order to induce them to remain in the country. For this 
purpose he chartered a vessel in Boston while on his way to the Island 
to convey thither a year’s necessaries and provisions for his settlers, 
and on his arrival he found another in the harbour of Charlottetown, 
laden with a like supply, which his brother had been obliged to pur¬ 
chase in Quebec in order to keep the people from leaving the island. 

For several years, he continued to support these people until they 
were enabled to shift for themselves, supplying them with cows, horses, 
sheep, and swine which he imported at large expense from other 
colonies,, and at the same time instructing and superintending them 
in farming operations, as well as showing them an example on a farm 
of his own. He was always remarkable for his true Highland hospi¬ 
tality, and being then the only person on the island who had anything 
.in reserve, his h'ospitality and liberality were called into active exer¬ 
cise. He was the constant recourse of everyone in extreme distress, 
knd there were many such indeed in that day. His house appeared 
more like a Public House than a private dwelling,— it is said that it 
was no uncommon occurrence to see 20 or 30 men lying on straw, of 
a night in the place he had for a kitchen, who besides being provided 
for, while under his roof, were seldom allowed to depart without a 
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viaticum when they left his door. Even the officers of Government 
were partakers of his hospitable relief. At the earnest request of the 
first Chief Justice— Duport — then very old and infirm, he supplied 
him with food during the last winter of his life, at a time when he had 
not a week’s supply of provisions to preserve him and his family from 
starvation, nor any means of obtaining relief except from Captain Mc¬ 
Donald’s stores. 

To minister both to the temporal and spiritual wants of his set¬ 
tlers, he brought out from Scotland a Doctor and a Priest, and the 
arrival of the latter — the Reverend James McDonald — who was the 
first Catholic missionary on the Island under English rule, was the 
means of retaining the Acadians, who had long been discontented for 
the want of a clergyman of their own persuasion, and on that account 
were disposed to leave the Island. These Acadians numbering about 
700, were a moral, sober, and robust people, and hence desirable set¬ 
tlers. They were also very expert in the use of the axe, and extremely 
useful in fishing and hunting, and in building boats and such houses 
as then existed, and their removal would have been a serious loss to 
the English settlers in the infant state of the Colony. The services 
rendered by Mr. McDonald are well summed up in an affidavit of 
William Allanby one of the original proprietors and the first Receiver 
General and Collector of Customs of the Island, from which I have 
made the following extract: “ If it be considered the large and res- 
pectable'number of settlers Mr. McDonald brought to the Island, the 
stock of cattle either purchased by him for them, or by themselves 
from other colonies, the many articles of great use to the former in* 
habitants which were brought to the Island by him, and in short from 
his generous endeavours, every person in the Island must feel himself 
indebted to him, who has any sentiment.” 

Before Mr. McDonald had time to place the affairs of his Estate 
on a satisfactory footing, and to settle all his tenants.on their respec¬ 
tive locations, the American War broke out, and an officer arrived on 
the Island with a message to him from head-quarters, conveying 
information that he had' been appointed among others, under. His 
Majesty’s Sign Manual to take measures for preventing the High¬ 
landers recently emigrated to America from being seduced by the 
insurgents from their allegiance, and for organising them into a Regi- 
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ment in His Majesty’s service, and that he was expected to join this 
regiment without delay. At the outbreak of hostilities, it was deemed 
of special importance to attach to His Majesty’s service these High¬ 
land emigrants scattered over America, and to effect this object, 
commissions were offered to their leaders. Mr. McDonald was one 
of the chief of these, — he was a son of Alexander McDonald the 
Chieftain of Glenaladale, who fought with the Clan-Ranald Corps for 
Prince Charlie at the battles of Prestonpans and Falkirk, and died 
from wounds received at Culloden in 1746. 

Although Mr. McDonald had never before this, belonged to the 
service, and his absence from his estate was sure to occasion serious 
loss to him, and derangement to his affairs in their then unsettled 
condition, he gallantly responded to what he regarded as a call of 
duty to his King and country, and served with credit throughout the 
whole war as Captain of the Regiment which he had thus aided in 
raising, the 84th Regiment of Highlanders. His brother Donald who* 
followed him shortly afterwards, became lieutenant in the looth 
Regiment and was killed in action in 1781. 

With the comforts and conveniences which are now enjoyed, and 
the facilities for travelling through every part of the country that now 
exist, it is impossible to realise the hardships and privations which 
the early settlers were obliged to endure in their lonely home in the 
wilderness. Independent of the establishments to which I have 
referred, no other place existed on the Island where food, clothing, 
or medicine could be procured, excepting Charlottetown. A journey 
to Charlottetown was then accounted a great undertaking, which 
took several days to accomplish. No roads existed through the 
trackless forests, unless it were an occasional bridle-path, or an Indianr 
trail which tended only to mislead, and the early traveller had to 
make his way trusting to his pocket compass as his guide, or at a 
later period by pursuing a path.way through the woods marked out 
by trees blazed for the purpose. His journey was not free from 
danger, particularly if he strayed from his proper course. Much of 
the land which is now perfectly dry, consisted of swamp, while it was 
covered with wood, and no better idea can be conveyed of the perils 
incident tb a journey through the woods than is afforded in the follow¬ 
ing account of a journey to Murray Harbour, made by the father of 
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the late Colonel John Hamilton Gray, C.M.G., and grandfather of 
Mrs. William Abbott of Montreal, which is extracted from one of 
our earliest newspapapers — the Miscellany of the Island of St. John, 
jHiblished in Charlottetown on the 4th January 1792. 

“ On Monday second instant, the Honble Major Robert Gray, 
Secretary to His Excellency Lieutenant Governor Fanning left this 
“ town for Murray Harbour, where he will embark on board the 
Schooner Assistance, and take his passage to London carrying with 
him the despatches of His Excellency to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State. 

“ We are happy in being able to mention that the Major with 
those who accompanied him, after having undergone the greatest 
fatigue, and been in imminent danger of their lives, arrived safe at 
Murray Harbour. From almost the first moment of their depart- 
“ ure to the hour of their arrival at Murray Harbour, they were 
“ incessantly assailed either by tempestuous winds, dreadful torrents 
“ of rain, or heavy falls of snow, which not only rendered their jour- 
“ ney inconceivably difficult, but threatened them with immediate 
“ destruction. Being obliged to encamp in the woods, without wig- 
warn or other shelter from the inclemency of the weather, and 
sometimes passing through frozen swamps that gave way at almost 
every step, in which they frequently sunk so deep as to require 
each other’s assistance to get out, it is miraculous that in so peril- 
““ ous a situation no one perished. It were impious not to acknow- 
ledge that the hand of Providence is conspicuously observable in 
the preservation of the Major, and those who were with him, at a 
moment too, when inevitable destruction appeared to await them.’' 
{Murray Harbour is a Port on the south side of the Island about 
forty miles distant from Charlottetown.) 

With travelling through thickets, and sinking in swamps at times, 
little progress could be made by travellers in a day, and they were 
generally obliged to encamp for the night in the woods, as houses 
of entertainment were then unknown. In those days many made 
their journeys around the shores or sea-coasts, they swam the rivers 
with horses, and forded them in shallow places when on foot, or 
crossed them with canoes, and they waded all the creeks and small 
streams, or crossed them on tall pines which were sometimes thrown 
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across for the benefit of foot passengers. In the winter they travelled 
on snow-shoes around the coast to Charlottetown. The journeys 
made in this way were attended with much danger—as well from the 
ice moving off as it did on at least one occasion with its living 
freight, asrfrom the risk of perishing in the snow storms, or in the 
severe cold to which they were liable to be exposed in the Straits of 
Northumberland. About 1786, and before there was a blazed track 
through the woods, several of the pioneers of Bedeque, a settlement 
in the western part of the Island, were returning from Charlottetown 
in this way, when one of their number Richard Robins, who was an 
old man, became exhausted as they were crossing Seven Mile Bay. 
His fellow travellers having ineffectually endeavoured to carry him 
along with them, seated him between two boulders of ice and hastened 
to the nearest house on shore for assistance. On their return they 
found him in the same position they had left him, frozen to death. 

The early settlers were often reduced to great extremities for want 
of food, and were obliged to travel long distances to obtain it, in order 
to save themselves and their families from starvation. The first 
settlers of Malpeque numbering 147 persons, among whom was Chief 
Justice Stewart came to the island iu 1770, and were wrecked at the 
end of their voyage in a northeast gale and snowstorm on the Bar at 
the entrance of Prince-town harbour, their vessel teing a total wreck, 
but all hands were saved. Having arrived late in the season, these 
immigrants were in great distress owing to the loss of their effects, 
and they endured great hardships during the following winter. Had 
it not been for the kindness shown by the French to them, they 
would in fact have been reduced to a state of absolute starvation. 
To-sustain life, they hired some French fishermen to go for provisions 
with their dogs to St. Peter's on the Northeast side of the Island, 
where there was a eonsider able French Settlement, and some of their 
own party in the month of March were obliged to go to the North 
Cape for Sea Cow Flippers for the same purpose. It was nothing 
unusual for the first settlers to travel ten to twenty miles for a bag of 
potatoes which they carried home on their backs, and many of them 
took pleasure in afterwards telling of these experiences, with a view 
of impressing on their sons the trials and hardships they underwent, 
to provide them with the comforts that surrounded them. It has 
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been well said that these early settlers lived by pinching and poverty^ 
industry and strong faith. Many were reduced to the greatest extre¬ 
mities for the means of sustenance and oftentimes in the absence of 
the father in the search of food—to adopt the language of McGregor’s 
Hisjpry—. “ A few roots were all that tender mothers could procure 
to allay the importunate calls of their children for bread”. And who 
can realise the mother’s feelings as she sat in her solitary hut in the 
forest, with her little ones around her during her husband’s absence 
or the sleepless nights she spent in her lonely vigil awaiting in anxious 
suspense his long looked-for return. 

When the settler first entered on his green-wood farm, the prospect 
before him was enough to discourage the stoutest heart, and to daunt 
the bravest spirit. He found himself in the midst of a dense and 
gloomy forest with wild animals and Indians as its only inhabitants^ 
and covered with groves of pine, beech, birch and other trees which 
had to be levelled to the ground by his sturdy arm before he could 
expect to receive any return from the virgin soil. In sickness or in 
health he was alike dependent upon his own resources, there were no 
roads, oftentimes no neighbours within miles, and no means of 
communicating with the outside world. Yet the pioneers of civilisation 
on Prince Edward Island by industry and perseverance, surmounted all 
the difficulties that stood in their way in clearing the forest. 

Till desert wilds beneath their hand 

Became like Goshen’s fertile land. 

Within the limits of this paper I cannot attempt to portray the 
hardships these pioneer settlers endured, and the privations incident 
to their lives in the forest. A wondrous change has been wrought in 
the face of the country and in the circumstances of the people in loa 
years. Green meadows and fruitful fields now cover the ground where 
the primeval forest then stood, in all its silent beauty and grandeur. 
The humble and rudely constructed cabin of the early settler has 
been succeeded by the spacious and commodious homestead of the 
independent farmer whose table bountifully supplied with the most 
substantial food, is in pleasing contrast with the first settlers poor and 
oftentimes scanty fare. Mowing and reaping machines with all their 
modern appliances have taken the place of the scythe and the flaih 
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and the labour of the farmer which was then entirely performed by 
his stalwart arm is now lessened in a large degree by the numerous 
labour saving implements at his command. With a fruitful soil which 
is ever ready to yield good returns to the industrious husbandman, 
and with facilities for prosecuting his labour in securing these returns 
to which our forefathers were strangers, the sons of Prince Edward 
Island have not much cause of complaint against the country they 
should be proud to call their home. By industry, farmers who know 
how to model ate their desires, can always obtain in this country a 
comfortable means of existence and owe no man anything, with a fair 
prospect of independence. Many are nowadays allured by glowing 
and overdrawn description of other places to leave their homes, 
and to sever themselves from the associations of a lifetime in the 
delusive hope of making a fortune with less labour than is necessary 
to make a living in their native land. Whilst some who have sought 
their fortunes abroad have succeeded in life, the experience of the 
majority of them has abundantly proved that they would have been 
better off if they had remained in their own country, to which they 
have returned in many cases after years of absence with light pockets 
and with heavy hearts. 

Let me in conclusion quote for their descriptive merit the following 
lines of unpretending verse on Prince Edward Island, written after 
his return to England by one of its early residents, who had spent 
many years in the colony,— 


Nor can I that sweet isle forget, 

(It lives in my affections yet.) 

Which Cabot of immortal fame 
First found, and gave a sacied name. 
As on the deck the veteran stood. 
With joy the sylvan land he viewed : 
Bright contrast to that barren shore. 
Just left behind and found before. 

In her best robes of summer green. 
How fair and lovely was the scene I 
The stately forest newly dressed. 

As if to meet her eastern guest; 

And harbours of majestic form. 

Their barks to shelter from the storm. 
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Fair crystal streams in plenty found, 

Arise and fertilise the ground, 

As onward in their course they tend,*' 

And with the mighty waters blend. 

No land can boast more rich supply. 

That e’er was found beneath the sky ; 

Nor purer streams have ever flowed. 

Since Heaven that bounteous gift bastowed. 


Though winter’s long, and storms severe. 
They purify the atmosphere. 

Till Sunnner’s balmy breezes blow. 

And health and happiness bestow. 

Here lovely Hebe might reside. 

In vernal bloom and youthful pride. 

And though no lofty mountains rise, 

In grandeur towering to the skies; 

With awful majesty appear. 

And hoarv locks perpetual wear; 

Nor fearful glens, nor caves abound. 

As the romantic lands are found. 

Here hill and dale attract the sight, 

And mountains of less soaring height; 
And shady grove and fertile field. 

Charm with delight and plenty yield 
Of all the islands in the west. 

To me the fairest and the best, 

Dear land farewell I My feet no more. 
Shall tread on thy delightful shore ; 

No more shall I that landscape see. 
Which oft was viewed and dear to me ; 
Where years were spent, forever past. 
Where willingly I d spend the last. 

My memory loves on thee to dwell 
Beloved Isle, again farewell I 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island,! 
25th November, 1893. / 


George Alley. 
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PREMIER FORT FROETENAC ( 1 ) 

Par Benjamin Sulte. 

II 

Avant de continuer le rdcit du voyage du gouverneur et de sa 
troupe notons que M. Charles Le Gardeur de Tilly, comme on le 
voit par le premier volume des jugements du Conseil Souverain, pages 
759 » 777 - 

Mentionnons aussi un Episode que j'ai omis dans I’article du mois 
d^avril. Au moment de partir de Quebec M. de Frontenac intenta un 
proems a son cuisinier, nomm^ Rene Blanchard, qui s’avait quitte 
sous de faux pr^textes, avait emprunt^ de Targent au nom de son 
maitre d’hotel, et eniev^ des effets k Jean LeChasseur, son secretaire. 
Le 5 juin, le Conseil Souverain rendit jugement en appel. Blanchard 
devait restituer six livres k Marie Laurence, veuve d’Estache Lambert, 
trois livres k Pierre Nolan, puis un capot, une chemise, une paire de 
bas, et vingt-quatre livres cinq sous quatre deniers k Le Chasseur; 
plus, conduit, k la grande place de la basse-ville et appliqu^ au carcan 
pour y ^tre pendant trois heures, avec un ecriteau sur la poitrine 
portant cette phrase: ** Domestique engage qui a d^laiss^ le service 
de son maitre sous un faux donn^ k entendre/^ Condamn^ en outre 
a servir trois ans par force tel maitre qui lui sera indiqu6 et k tels gages 
qui lui seront ordonn^s en justice. Et encore, k payer cinquante 
sous pour chaque journ^e qu’il s^est absent^ de chez M. de Frontenac, 
dix livres d'amende envers le roi et tous dommages, int^r^ts et d^pens 
du proems principal et de I’appel; ces sommes seront pr^lev^es sur 
ses gages futurs. La c^r^monie du carcan eut lieu le meme jour, qui 
^tait un lundi. Ren^ Blanchard n’a pas fait souche dans le pays. 

Aux approches des Mille-Iles, la petite arm^e dut prendre des 
precautions pour s’^clairer, car il est peu d^endroit ainsi favorable k 
une embuscade que les multiples chenaux de ce paradis terrestre. 


(1) Dans mon precedent article, veuillez lire: 
Pasre 71 li&rne 8, Penobscot. 

17, Sokokis. 

2, 1670. 

1, pour motif le bien. 

10, puissance. 

33, etant done. 

12, insensiblement, 

5, qu’il meditait, aussi. 
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Frontenac n’en dit rien dans la longue lettre 0(1 il racontre cette 
expedition. Cela ne doit pas nous surprendre puisque, dans une 
marche militaire, on agit toujours de la sorte, k moins qne de mani' 
fester la plus dangereuse imprudence. Notre imagination, aujourd^hui, 
s'arr^te plus volontiers sur Taspect po^tique de la situation. Figurons- 
nous, en effet, ces quatre cents hommes entrant dans le dedale des 
lies, au mois de juillet, alors que la vegetation a revetues celles-ci de 
ses plus gracieuses formes. Je me demande si les beautes naturelles 
de ces lieux vraiment enchanteurs ont captive Tattention de la troupe, 
a commencer.par ces chefs. II est possible que non. Avant le si^cle 
ou nous sommes, ces merveilles ne comptaient pour rien aux yeux 
des hommes. Les decouvreurs et les explorateurs de nos vastes 
contrees ne voyaient dans les montagnes, les cours d^eaux et les for^ts 
que des choses banales, appeiees montagnes, rivibres, lacs et bois. 
Ils observent sur ce sujet un silence qui m^btonne toujours et, comme 
ils savaient peindre par une denomination heureuse les sites devant 
lesquels ils passaient, on peut croire que c’etait, pour eux. Tart supreme 
d’exprimer leur admiration. Decrire un paysage leur semblait pu^ril, 
or n^ayant ni dessinateurs, ni artiste en ce genre parmi eux ils laissaient 
se produire la grande nature du Canada, et se contentaient de lui 
imposer des noms. Ce n*est pas ainsi que nous faisons. Nos touristes 
exhalent avec plaisirleurs sentiments. Cr^mazie en donne un exemple 
dans les vers qu’il a consacr^s aux Mille-Iles: 

Quand Eve, a I’arbre de la vie, 

De sa main eut cueilli la mort, 

Sur laterre a jamais fletrie. 

On vit paraitre le remords. 

Puis, Adam s'en fut sur la terre 
Qui deja pleurait avec lui, 

S’abreuver a la source amere 
Oil nous devons boire aujourd’hui. 

Et les Archanges, sur leurs ailes, 

Prenant I’Eden silencieux 
En haut des spheres 4ternelles 
Le deposerent dans les cieux. 

Mais, en s’elan9ant dans I’espace, 

Ils laisserent sur leur chemin 
Tomber, pour indiquer leur trace, 

Quelques fleurs du jardin divin. 

Et ces fleurs aux rouleurs mobiles, 

Tombant dans le fleuve geant, 

Firent eclore les Mille-Iles 
Ce paradis du St Laurent. 
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Les Sauvages de ce paradis n’^taient pas loin et pouvaient, d’un 
moment k Tautre, apparaitre sur la sc^ne; c^est pent etre pour cela 
que nos Canadians n^accordaient qu’une attention distraite aux splen- 
deurs qui les entouraient. Sous un autre rapport, je n’affirmerais pas 
que les chansons du pays normand n’aient pas r^sonn^es en cette 
occasion sous les domes verdoyants des Mille-Iles et dans Fair pur 
qui laissait voir le ciel bleu. 3 i Ton ne chantait pas encore Vive la 
Canadienne, il y avait au moins la Claire Fontaine^ Par derrihe chez 
ma Xante et Dans les prisons de Nantes au fond du repertoire de tant 
de braves canotiers. A peu de distance de la riviere Cataracoui, le 
12 juillet, la flotille fut salute par M. I’abbe d’Urfd et des chefs 
Iroquois qui venaient au devant d’elle. Les chefs exprimerent au 
gouverneur le plaisir qu’ils. ^prouvaient de le rencontrer et lui dirent 
qn’ils seraient bien aise de le voir mettre k terre k Cataracoui oh ils 
se proposaient de le prier de recevoir leur soumission. Heureux de 
la tournure que prenaient les affaires, il accepta de bonne grice et 
fut conduit k quelques centaines de pieds de Tembouchure de la 
rivihre, dans une anse spacieuse et commode au bord de laquelle 
Tarm^e bivouaqua; les cabanes sauvages h’^taient pas loin de 
Fendroit. Toutsemblait r^gl^ d'avance comme un papier demusique. 

Une c^r^monie imposante se pr^parait pour le lendemain, 13 juillet. 
La diane sonna dhs la pointe du jour; on ^tendft des toiles par terre 
devant la tente du gouverneur; k sept heures, au bruit du tambour 
battant aux champs, une garde d’honneur entoura la tante de M. de 
Frontenac et la troupe s’aligna en double ligne jusqu’aux cabanes des- 
Sauvages. Soixante anciens parmi les Iroquois passhrent entre les 
deux files et allhrent prendre place sur les tapis d^jh mentionnes. 
Aprhs avoir fum^ le calumet, Garaconti^, chef Onnontagu^, le plus 
important de tous les Iroquois, prit la parole. De 1654 a 1677, 
dpoque de sa mort, il a ^t^ constamment I’ami des Frangais et grand 
apotre de la paix avec eux. On le voit k la tete de presque toutes les 
embassades durant un quart de sihcle. C’est lui qui, en 1658, sauva 
les soixante Fran9ais ^tablis chez les Onnontagu^s. En d’autres 
circonstances, il arracha aux supplices vingt-six Frangais. Charles 
LeMoyne fut d^livr^ par lui en 1665. Lorsque Mgr de Laval le 
baptisa dans la cathedrale de Quebec, en 1670, sous les yeux de 
plusieurs chefs sauvages’et d’un auditoire nombreux et recueilli, sa 
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marraine fut mademoiselle de Bouteroue, fille de Tintendant; M. de 
Courcelles, gouverneur-g^neral, son parrain, lui donna son propre nom 
de Daniel. C’^tait un diplomate, un orateur d’un rare bon sens et il 
mourut dans tout son prestige, laissant a un neveu, Garaconti^ ou 
Garakonthie, la mission de poursuivre son oeuvre, ce que celui-ci 
ex^cuta avec talent jusqu’a 1693 ou nous perdons sa trace. 

“ Je parle, dit en substance, Daniel Garaconti^, au nom des cinq 
tribus iroquoises, qui se sont rejouies en apprenant, par le Sieur de 
ba Salle, ton dessein de maintenir la paix et de les regarder comme 
tes enfants. Ils te promettent de suivre tes ordres comme ceux d’un 
pere. Les capitaines de chaque canton sont ici et vont s’exprimer 
de la meme maniere que moi, pour te montrer que nous sommes 
unanimes dans ton amitie. Alors vinrent les discours et les presents 
qui accompagnaient chaque ‘‘ parole selon I’usage de la nation. 

Frontenac avait pour interprete Charles Le Moyne. II abonda 
dans le sens adopts par Garacontie, repoussa I’idee de la guerre ou 
d’une invasion aggressive, fit des promesses, se montra chagrin de ne 
pouvoir parler leur langue, les cajola avec cette grace et cet esprit 
sup^rieur qui le distinguait, bref, emporta tous leurs suffrages. 

Le sieur Baudin, enseigne au regiment de Carignan, qui venait de 
se faire conc^der la seigneurie de Berthier au lac Saint Pierre et qui 
la vendit en 1674 au capitaine Berthier, tragait, durant ces ^changes 
de politesses, les fondations du fort, avec tant de promptitude que, 
aprbs le diner, les travailleurs firent jouer la pioche, en meme temps 
que les charpentiers coupaient le bois n^cessaire k la construction. 
II n’entra ni pierre ni brique dans Touvrage. 

La brigade des miliciens desTrois-Rivi^resinstalla les campements 
des troupes, sous les yeux de Frontenac, qui se tenait au milieu 
d’elle; elle construisit le fort. La brigade de Sorel y travailla aussi 
quelque peu. Les deux corps repartirent de Cataracoui le 21 juillet? 
Touvrage ^tant termini. Deux ans auparavant, au cours du voyage 
de M. de Courcelles k Rente, ce gouverneur raconte que M. de 
Varennes, gouverneur des Trois-Rivi^res, avait fait des merveilles, 
ainsi que M. de Loubias, seigneur de Nicolet. (i) 


(1) Paris Documents IX, 81. 99-413. 
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Une seconde entrevue solennelle eut lieu le 16, sur le soir. Fron- 
tenac, voyarit que les Iroquois ^taient ^merveilles de la rapidity 
d’ex^cution des Fran^ais, emplifia sur son pr^c^dent discours et les 
ravit en exposant au long la politique qu’il d^sirait suivre k leur 
^gard. II alia jusqu’k leur conseiller d’ainier les Hurons et meme de 
faire apprendre k leurs enfants la langue fran9aise, afin de ne former 
avec eux qu^une seule famille. Sa surprise etait grande de voir que, 
aprbs tant d’annees ^coul^es depuis qu^ls connaissaient les Fran9ais, 
ils n’avait pas appr^cier les beaut^s d’une langue qui faisait I’admira- 
tion de TEurope. Son intelligence, pourtant si remarquable, ne lui 
disait pas que le Sauvage eSt in^branlable sous ce rapport. Dans 
tout ce qu*un homme fait il mele toujours quelque chose emprunt^ 
au milieu oil il a v^cu. Garaconti^ a d(i, par la suite, le dissuader 
de recommencer cette tentative, car il ne faut jamais “ scandaliser 
les Sauvages. 

“ Le 20 juillet, d^s le matin, les Iroquois pnrent conge de M. de 
Frontenac; les uns partirent pour le grand village, d’autres pour 
Villemarie (i), d’autres enfin pour Kent? ou ailleurs ; et leur depart 
fut cause que, Tapr^s-midi du meme jour, le gouverneur permit aux 
escadres de partir le lendemain, se proposant de ne retenir avec lui 
que ses gardes, sa maison et quelques volontaires, qui faisaient, en 
tout, vingt-cinq canots. Mais le soir du m^me jour, il re9ut des 
nouvelles qui lui firent douter si les escadres ne devaient pas diff^rer 
leur depart. M. de F^nelon lui mandait que les deputes de Ganat- 
ch^s, Thiagon, Galnairaskd, Kent^ et Gancions, devaient se rendre, 
le vendredi au soir, ou au plus tard samedi matin, k Katarakoui, au 
nombre de plus de cent, pour le saluer et lui protesser de leur 
ob^issance. N^anmoins, il jugea, par les proc^d^s des Sauvages qui 
venaient de partir, qu’il n’avait pas de grandes precautions k prendre 
contre les autres, ni besoin d’une plus nombreuse escorte que celle 
qu’il s’etait propose d’abord de retenir ; les escadres partirent done le 
lendemain et, les deputes annonces par M. de Fenelon etant arrives, 
il leur fit les memes recommandations qu’aux autres, et tous promirent 
d’y etre fiddles.” (2) 


<I) On fondait alors la mission du Saut Saint-Louis pour les Iroquois 
disposes a devenir chretiens. 

(2) Failloh : Histoire de la Colonie III, 465-472, 
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Je n*ai pas trouv^ la date du depart du comte de Fontenac de 
Cataracoui. Mettons que c^^tait le 24 juillet. 

II est constat^ que le premier fort de Frontenac a ^t^ construit du 
13 au 24 juillet 1673, et non pas 1672 comme le veut Tinscription 
grav^e sur les casernes de Kingston. 

M. Tabb^ Ferland donne un bon r^sum^ de toutes ces operations : 

“ M. de Frontenac avait approuve le projet de bitir un fort sur les 
bords du lac Ontario, pour surveiller les mouvements des Iroquois, 
qui venaient de terminer heureusement la guerre, entreprise depuis 
plusieurs ann^es, centre les Andastes et les Chaouanons. D^ja ces 
barbares s^effor^aient de detourner le commerce des pelleteries vers 
les provinces anglaises. Pendant Thiver (1672-73) il fut inform^ par 
les J6suites et par La Salle qui ^tait chezles Iroquois, que les Anglais 
tichaieht d’engager ceux-ci ii conclure un traits avec les Outaouais et 
k rompre la paix avec les Fran9ais. Cornme les pays qui bordent le 
lac Huron et le lac Sup^rieur fournissaient la plus grande quantity de 
fourrures, les marchands de la Nouvelle-York auraient voulu d6tour- 
ner les nations Outaouaises de descendre a Montreal, et les engager a 
suivre la riviere qui tombe dans la baie de Kent6, et de Ik dans le lac 
Ontario. Bientot des magasins anglais se seraient ^tablis dans les 
cantons Iroquois, et auraient attir^ de ce c6t6 une grande partie du 
commerce de Touest. 

“ Frontenac fit inviter les Iroquois k le rencontrer au printemps 
(1673), lorsqu^il irait visiter la mission des Sulpiciens k Kent6. 
Comme I’intention du gouverneur 6tait de construire aussi prompte- 
ment que possible le fort qui devait le rendre maitre du lac Ontario, 
il fit de grands pr^paratifs et, vers la fin de juin, il partit de Montreal, 
avec une flotte de quatre bateaux plats et de cent vingt canots, qui 
portaient six canons et quatre cents hommes. 

“ Apr^s avoir examine les environs, Frontenac se d^cida k placer 
le fort sur une pointe, pr^s de Tentr^e de la rivibre Catarakoui; et 
jugeait que, de ce point, il serait facile de surveiller tous les mouve¬ 
ments des Iroquois et des Outaouais, sur la partie inf^rieure du Lac. 
Les chefs Iroquois furent gagn^s par les mani^res nobles et enga- 
geantes du gouverneur; ils se laiss^rent facilement persuader de ne 
mettre aucun obstacle k la construction du fort, et partirent convaincus 
que cet 6tablissement leur procurerait de grands avantages. (i) 

(1) Lettre de M. de Frontenac, 1673. 
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“ Dans ses entretiens avec eux M. de Frontenac avail fait une telle 
impression sur les exprits des Iroquois de Touest, que tous retour- 
n^rent enchantes de leur reception, et publtant hautement les louanges 
d’Ononthio. Ces bonnes dispositions des chefs neutralis^rent les 
efforts que faisaient les Hollandais pour les indisposer contre les 
Fran9ais. I.a Hollande venait de recouvrer Manhatte ; les amiraux 
Binks et Evertsen s^en dtaient empar^s sans coup fdrir et, bientot, la 
province toute enti^re (Etat de New-York aujourd’hui) entra volon- 
tairement sous la puissance de ses anciens maitres. 

“ La Salle joua le plus grand role dans cette entreprise, apr^s M. 
de Frontenac et tous deux semblent avoir, d^s lors, eut des vues 
pour attirer de ce cot^ une grande partie du commerce de Touest. 

“ On «onstruisit une barque pour la navigation du lac Ontario et 
Ton proposa d’en bitir une autre sur le lac Eri^, (i) d^s qu’un nouveau 
fort (2) sur la Niagara aurait ^t^ ^tabli. 

“ Le projet fut si bien re^u que M. de Frontenac commenga de 
suite les travaux avant qu^ls (les Iroquois) n’eussent le temps de 
revenir sur leur premiere decision. L'enceinte du fort fut imm^dia- 
tement trac^; au bout de six jours, il avail ^t^ ferm^ et mis en etat 
de defense. Pendant ce temps, Ton avail pr^par6 pour la culture 
environ vingt arpents de terre. Le nom du gouverrifeur fut donne au 
nouvel ^ablissement, et Ton essaya meme de remplacer le nom 
sauvage du lac (Ontario) voisin par celui de Frontenac. 

“ Le gouverneur fournit le magasin de Frontenac de marchandises 
et de munitions de guerre; il y laissa un commandant avec une 
petite garnison, et donna pour aumonier le P^re Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, R^collet.” (3) 

Il y avail alors trois ans que les Recollets etaient revenus au 
Canada. M. de Frontenac les prot^gea constamment de pr^fdrence 
aux autres ecclesiastiques de la colonie.. 

M. Taillon a, mieux que personne, racontd la fondation du Cata- 
racoui, parce qu’il a eu sous les yeux plus de documents que 
n’importe lequel de nos historiens. Ses reflexions valent aussi la 
peine que Ton s’y arrete : 

(1) La Salle executa ce projet en 1679. 

(2) Le premier fort Niagara ne fut bati qu’eii 1687 et resta bientot aban- 
donne. 

(3) Cours (THistoire du Canada II, 93-4. 
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“ Les depenses que M. de Frontenac avail faites pour le compte 
du roi dans I’etablissenient de son fort s’^lev^rent k la somme de dix 
mille livres,* et elles auraient incomparablement plus conside¬ 
rables, s’il eut dedomma^e les habitants de leurs frais et de leurs 
travaux, car ils avaient obliges de faire, a leurs propres d^pens, 
deux cents et meme trois cents lieues d’une navigation aussi p^nible 
que perilleuse, d’ex^cuter les travaux n^cessaires k la construction du 
fort et de transporter dans leurs canots tous les objets que deraandait 
cette entreprise. Ces corvees tr^s on^reuses et jusqu^alors sans 
exemple dans la colonie, firent murmurer en secret plusieurs de ses 
habitants.” (i) 

Pour colorer ses exigences d^une raison plausible, le gouverneur 
disait que le nouveau fort servirait de comptoir au roi pour le com¬ 
merce des fourrures, car il ^tait dhs lors entendu que la compagnie 
des Indes ^tait virtuellement abolie. Toutefois, Targument avail une 
allure singuli^re puisqu’il obligeait une colonie agricole k faire des 
sacrifices de temps et d'argent dans Tint^ret des marchands qui ne 
devaient pas manquer d’en profiler puisque visiblement le roi conc^- 
derait k ces derniers Texploitation des divers postes de traite, ce qui 
eut lieu, en effet. En meme temps, le 5 juin 1673, un ^dit ^tait 
promulgu^ defendant aux colons, “ k peine de vie, de vaquer dans 
les bois plus de vingt-quatre heures sans permission expresse, attendu 
que des courses de ce genre, sous pr^texte de chasse ou de commerce 
de pelleterie avec les sauvages, sont enti^rement contraire k I’^tablis- 
sement de la colonie du dit pays.” Si, d’une part, le gouvernement 
prenait des mesures pour empecher les cultivateurs de n^gliger leurs 
terres, d’un autre cot^ le gouverneur-g^n^ral activait si bien la passion 
du commerce que les coureurs de bois augmenterent en nombre, 
d’ann^e en ann^e, au prejudice de la population stable. 

Dans le syst^me de tenure des terres introduit en Canada, Timpo- 
sition de journ^es de corvee devenait un droit du seigneur. C^^tait 
d^j^ sufTisant pour d^plaire aux censitaires. Lorsque Ton ^tendit ce 
pouvoir en le donnant aux chefs de Tarmde, les plaintes commenc^- 
rent k se faire entendre. Vers 1700, le mot corvee ^tait devenu tout 
k fait odieux. Sous le regime anglais, qui tanta de faire revivre les 


(1) Faillon : Histoire de la Colonie, III. 471. 
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corv^es, aux alentours de 1780, les habitants crierent plus fort que 
jamais centre cette pratique. 

Tandis que Ton plantait le fort Frontenac, les Hollandais repre 
naient possession du territoire de TEtat de New York actuel, sur les 
Anglais, M. de Saint-Lusson et Nicolas Perrot faisaient accepter le 
protectorat de la France dans le Wisconsin, le Minnesota, I’lllinois, 
le Michigan, Marquette et Jolliet descendaient le Mississipi, la 
compagnie des Indes renon^ait a I’exploitation du Canada, la bour- 
gade Iroquoise du Saut Saint-Louis pr^s Montreal se formait, TAcadie 
entrait dans sa plus belle p<^riode d’organisation, Louis XIV etait 
victorieux de la Hollande. Ces ^v^nements couvrent k peine vingt 
mois. Ils seraient le sujet d’un bon chapitre car certaines d’ann^es 
prennent plus de place dans Thistoire d’un peuple que souvent dix ou 
quinze autres mises ensemble. 

L’influence du Canada en 1665 ne se r^pandait gu^re au dela de 
Quebec et de Montreal qui ^taient les extremes limites de nos habi¬ 
tations. L’arriv^e du regiment de Carignan, la paix de Br^da qui fit 
cesser la guerre entre les Anglais et les Frangais, le d^barquement 
d’un millier de colons sur nos rivages, la main habile de I’lntendant 
Talon qui reorganisa toutes choses, firent que, en 1673, ^tions 
comme maitres en Acadie, ^galement k Gasp^, au lac Ontario, aux 
Illinois, sur le haut Mississipi et jusqu’aux terres qui avoisinent la 
baie d’Hudson, De pareilles conquetes, moiti^ militaires, moiti^ 
dfies k I’initiative d’une classe d’hommes sans fortune mais entrepre 
nants et adroits, surprennent toujours ceux qui lisent notre histoire. 
J’ai voulu repr^senter dans cet article Tune des demarches qui mar- 
qu^rent la p^riode dont il est ici question. C’^tait le moment ou le 
Canada, sortant de sa premiere jeunesse, allait s’exercer au role 
difficile de la vie nationale. Aussi, plein d’ardeur, il se langa dans 
une carri^re immense qu’il n’a pu mener k bonne fin, uniquement a 
cause de la n^cessit^ ou il fut bientot de servir d’instrument aux 
politiciens du vieux monde. 

Benjamin Sulte. 
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HOW THE CHATEAU DE BAMEZAT WAS SAVED. 

By R. VV. McLACHLAN. 

As the Royal Society of Canada had accepted an invitation to 
hold its annual meeting, for 1891, in Montreal—it had hitherto 
always met at Ottawa—a committee of citizens was appointed to 
arrange for the event. One of the arrangements, decided upon by 
this committee, was that there should be issued, for the use of the 
visitors, a “hand-book” giving an account of the Society, together 
with a short history of Montreal and its institutions. The latter part 
of the work was entrusted to me ; and as I came to write about the 
old Government House—the Chateau de Ramezay—and the many 
incidents and events connected vith the history of the city that were 
enacted within its walls, the thought of its preservation occurred to me 
whereupon I wrote these words : 

“ Should not the Government make the building over to the city 
with the proviso that it should be retained as a specimen of Old 
Montreal. A museum could here be collected of objects bearing on 
the history of the city. A goodly collection of these things could 
yet be got together, which might soon be lost.” 

The next morning, after writing this paragraph, having occasion io 
call at the office of Messrs Lighthall and Macdonald, I related to 
these gentlemen what I had written. They both stated that the same 
thoughts had occurred to them and that they had had two or three 
conversations on the subject. On the spur of the moment the first 
committee “ on saving the Chateau ” was improvised and it was 
decided that the matter should be brought up for consideration at the 
next meeting of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society. This was 
accordingly done at the meeting of this Society held on the 17th of 
March 1891 at which the following resolution was passed : 

“ Whereas few of the old historic buildings of Montreal remain^ 
and the most noted of these is threatened; 

And whereas some one of them should be retained amongst us as 
a memento of the old regime ; 

And whereas no public library and museum exists in Montreal,, 
where objects of historic interest to the city may be preserved, and 
where a collection of its archives may be housed ; 
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Be it resolved, that a committee of the Society be appointed to 
arrange for the calling of a public meeting of citizens to take steps to 
secure the Chateau de Ramezay for the city and to collect the 
necessary funds to maintain therein a historical museum and library. ” 

The following gentlemen were named as tne committee. The 
Honorable Justice Baby, the Honorable Edward Murphy, Messrs 
Charles T. Hart, R. W. McLachlan and de Lery Macdonald. 

The engagements which some of the members of the committee 
bad undertaken in connection with the preparation for the meeting 
of the Royal Society prevented it from immediately entering upon its 
work, but at this meeting the Honorable Justice Baby who had been 
appointed as delegate from the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
confined his report mainly to speaking of the historic interest of the 
Chateau de Ramezay and of the desire of antiquarians that it should 
be preserved as a relic of our past. 

During the summer of the same year a meeting of citizens was 
called to arrange for celebrating the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of Montreal; and the Chateau de Ramezay committee 
thinking this a favorable opportunity for pushing its scheme, suggested 
that the purchase and dedication of this building would add greatly 
to the permanent interest of the celebration. But the proposition 
was treated with scant courtesy by the chairman—the then mayor— 
and the meeting was dismissed without giving those present an 
opportunity to express their views on the subject. But the committee? 
nothing daunted by this rebuff, bided its time until another opportu¬ 
nity should occur. This came when sub committees of the general 
committee were being struck. They succeeded, after considerable 
effort, in having one appointed to study the question of saving the 
Chateau. Into the hands of this new committee the old committee 
appointed by the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society resigned its 
labour. The new committee was composed of Messrs Rouer Roy, 
chairman ; S. C. Stevenson, vice-chairman ; R. W. McLachlan, secre¬ 
tary with a number of other gentlemen interested in the question. 

Their first meeting was held on the 9th. of November 1891 at 
which were present Messrs Rouer Roy, S.C. Stevenson, de Bellefeuille, 
L. Allard, L. Huot, M. de Beaujeu and R. W. McLachlan. At this 
meeting it was decided to find out what abatement in the price of the 
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property the government could be induced to make and how the 
building could be made useful and attractive to the city. 

But, as the committee were not encouraged by any public 
sympathy, and they could not alone move the government, nothing 
was accomplished at that time, and it did not meet again for a whole 
year. 

In the meantime the directors of the Montreal Exposition Com¬ 
pany, having determined to make the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of Montreal a special feature of their 
exhibition of 1892, asked the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
to collect and arrange a special historical exhibit. The society having 
consented to this proposition appointed a committee to carry it out 
and this committee went to work with such a will that they secured 
the finest exhibition of the kind — a veritable South Kensington 
Museum — ever shown in Canada. One special feature of this exhibi¬ 
tion was the number of historical portraits gathered together. The 
success and historic interest of the Canadian Portrait Exhibition given 
by the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society in 1887, in commemora 
tion of its 25th anniversary was such that M. de Lery Macdonald 
bent all his energies to its repetition in an improved form in th 
Historical Exhibition of 1892 ; with the view of founding in 
connection with the proposed Chateau Ramezay museum a historical 
Gallery similar to the National Portrait Gallery in I.ondon. The 
addresses delivered On the closing day of the Exhibition dwelt mainly 
on the educational benefit such a collection, formed into a museum, 
would be to Montreal and that the feasibility of establishing an 
Antiquarian Museum had been demonstrated by this exhibition. 

These facts inspired the Chateau Ramezay Committee with new 
life, and it met soon afterward when among other business transacted, 
a delegation was appointed to again wait upon the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. But the delegation only obtained vague promises on which 
no definite action could be taken, so nearly another year elapsed 
before it again became active. 

This renewed activity was brought about by a gift to the city of a 
fine private collection of books by Mr. Henry J. Tiffin to serve as a 
nucleus for a public library for Montreal. About the same time in 
compliance with the demands of the working men a special Library 
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Committee was appointed by the City Council; and in a conference 
between this committee and the trustees of the Tiffin Library, when 
the question of a suitable building was brought up, the propriety of 
purchasing the Chateau de Ramezay for the purpose was suggested. 
Acting on this suggestion Mr. Lucien Huot, one of the Tiffin Library 
trustees,brought the matter before the Chateau de Ramezay Committee 
at a meeting called for the purpose on the 13th of August 1893. At 
this meeting it was resolved to circulate a petition asking the City 
Council to purchase the Chateau de Ramezay to be set apart “ for 
the purposes of a Public Library and Museum It was also resolved 
to ask for an interview with the Provincial Government to point out 
the necessity for a reduction in the price of the property. The Secre¬ 
tary according to instructions wrote at once to the Premier asking 
him to name a time when the delegation could be heard. The 
following reply was received in due course. 

Quebec, 17 aoQt 1893 

R. W. McLachlan, Ecr., 

55 Rue Ste-Monique, Montreal. 

Monsieur,' 

L’Hon. M. Hall est k Montreal et y restera, me dit-on, jusqu’a 
mardi prochain. L’Hon. M. Nantel doit s^ rendre ces jours-ci et y 
sera probablement lundi. J’ai moi-meme Tintention d’y alien Nous 
pourrons vous rencontrer au bureau du gouvernement, 76 rue St- 
Gabriel, lundi prochain, k ii heures. 

J’ai I’honneur d'etre votre serviteur, 

L. O. Taillon. 

A large delegation consisting of members of the committee and 
citizens met at the time appointed and pressed upon the Government 
the desirability of preserving the building. The Honorable M. Tail- 
in replied to the effect that the movement had his full sympathy and 
that the Government would do all in their power to help but he 
advised the committee to find out what the City Council were pre¬ 
pared to do, then the Government would be ready to state definitely 
what they would do. 

As the Chateau de Ramezay was advertised to be sold by auction 
on the 24th of October, this left the committee two months in which 
to act. The petition was prepared and freely signed, but little pro¬ 
gress seems to have been made. Many had given up all hope, when 
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as a last effort the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society stepped into 
the breach and passed a resolution asking the Mayor to call a public 
meeting to discuss this question. In accordance with this request 
the meeting was called by the following advertisement :— 
PROCLAMATION. 

Montreal, 12th October 1893. 

TO HIS WORSHIP THE MAYOR OF MONTREAL 

, “ The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal through 
the undersigned their committee appointed for that purpose, in view 
of the advertised sale by the Provincial Government on the 24th 
instant, of the Chiteau de Ramezay, the principal remaining relic of 
the early history of Montreal, and in view of the threatened loss to the 
public of such a landmark, hereby request Your Worship to call a 
meeting of citizens at some central place to consider means for pre¬ 
serving the building with a view to its reservation for a public library 
and historical museum and other purposes. 

Walter E. Lyman, R. W. McLachlan, W. J. Kerr, W. D. Light- 
hall, Henry H. Lyman, Edward Murphy, J. A. Nutter, H. J. Tiffin, 
John S. Shearer, P. N. Breton, J. B. Learmont, Lucien Huot, Rouer 
Roy, Henry Mott, George H. W. Birch, A. de L^ry Macdonald, 
Alain Macdonald.” 

“ Agreeable to the above request I hereby call a public meeting of 
citizens to be held at the Mechanics Institute on Tuesday the 17th 
October, instant at three o'clock p.m.” 

Alphonse Desjardins, 

Mayor’s Office City Hall \ Mayor* 

Montreal, 13th October 1893./ 

At this meeting the Mayor presided and after appointing R. W. 
McLachlan to act as Secretary, called the meeting to order. After the 
Honorable Edward Murphy, Messrs. Lucien Huot, de Lery Macdo¬ 
nald, H. H. Lyman, George Hague, H. J. Tiffin, J. B. Robillard 
and a number of others had spoken, strongly favouring the purchase of 
the Chateau de Ramezay by the City and its preservation as a historic 
memento, the following resolution was passed on motion of J. S. 
Shearer, seconded by W. D. Lighthall. 

“ Resolved that his Worship the Mayor be hereby requested to 
forthwith call a special meeting of the council for the 23rd instant to 
consider the desirability of purchasing ihe squre o’: land and build- 
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ings, including the Chiteau de Ramezay, which are to be sold by 
public auction on the 24th instant.” 

The Mayor stated that a special meeting had been called for the 
date asked for, and that the request of this meeting would be made 
the first order of the day. 

On the day appointed the members of the committee went as a 
deputation to the Council, bearing the following petition signed by 
over two thousand citizens. 

TO HIS HONOR THE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN OF THE 
CITY OF MONTREAL. 

Whereas the building belonging to the Quebec Government, on 
Notre Dame Street, opposite the City Hall, known as the Chateau de 
Ramezay, now occupied as the Magistrates’ Court, is advertised fo 
sale by auction and may in all probability be demolished; 

And whereas the Chateau de Ramezay is one of the few remaining 
buildings of the old regime, and by reason of its historic importance, 
as a monument of old Ville-Marie, should be preserved; 

And whereas a public library and museum has been a long felt 
want, and it is expedient that one be established without delay ; 

And whereas the Chateau de Ramezay is admirably adapted for 
the purpose 

We the undersigned. Electors of the City of Montreal, respectfully 
advise and request that the said Chateau de Ramezay be purchased 
by the City of Montreal, for the purposes of a public library and 
museum. 

After the petition had been discussed for some time,it was decided 
to purchase only that portion of the property on which the Chateau 
•stands, as appears by the following extract from the minute book of 
the City Council at the 

SPECIAL MEETING HELD MONDAY 23rd OCTOBER 1893. 

Order 6 petition from 

The Electors of the City of Montreal advising and requesting that 

the Chateau de Ramezay be purchased by the City of Montreal 

for the purposes of a a puVilic library and museum. 

Moved by Alderman Beausoleil 

Seconded by Alderman Wilson 

That the Mayor be authorized to purchase that part of the Govern¬ 
ment property, to be sold by auction to-morrow, known as the Cha¬ 
teau de Ramezay, for the city at the upset price fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment, and that a committee composed of the Mayor, Aldermen Ville- 
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neuve and Kennedy be appointed a committee to interview the Gov¬ 
ernment and arrange for the purchase of the said property on the 
above terms, and that article 34 of the Rules and Orders of Council 
be suspended for the purpose in this instance. 

Moved in amendment by Alderman Jeannotte 

Seconded by Alderman Kennedy 

That the question of the purchase of the Government property 
known as the Chateau de Ramezay be referred to a special committee, 
composed of His Worship the Mayor, Aldermen Villeneuve and 
Kennedy with instructions to interview the Government to have the 
sale of the said property postponed for one month. 

Moved in sub-amendment by Alderman Rainville 

Seconded by Alderman Brunet 

That the following words be added to the amendment, viz. “ And 
if they cannot secure the said delay, the said committee be autho¬ 
rized to puachase* the said property at the upset price fixed by the 
Government, and that as amended the amendment be adopted. 

And the question being put on said sub-amendment, it was carried 
and resolved accordingly.” 

The next day the sale took place at the Sheriff’s office in the Court 
house, and several members of the Chateau de Ramezay Committee, 
and others interested in the preservation of the old building were 
present, and encouraged the Mayor to persevere in the purchase, for 
he feared lest there should have been an attempt to run the price up. 
In compliance with the Mayor’s request, Mr. G. W. Parent, the Gov¬ 
ernment’s auctioneer, put up the Chateau part of the property first, 
and as there was no competition it was adjudged to the city at the 
upset price. As the plan, by which the property was subdivided into 
lots, called for a lane which would cut off two or three feet from the 
rear of the Chateau, and as the balance of the land, not occupied by 
this building, would prove most convenient for City Hall extension, 
which would soon be needed, the Mayor suggested to the members 
of the committee the advisability of purchasing the lot on the corner 
of Notre Dame street and Jacques Cartier Square, which was the most 
desirable part, and the key to the balance of the property. He had no 
doubt that the city would agree to take the whole over when the 
matter should have been properly reported on by the finance com- 
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mittee. Acting on this hint, one or two members of the Chateau 
committee started bidding for the lot in question, and as one member 
failed through fear, another came to the rescue until it was finally 
adjudged to the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society for $6.05 per 
sqare foot. Mr. H. J. Tiffin, wha was present, kindly gave his check 
for the required deposit, and thus the whole property was saved. 

The committee then set to work to obtain from the government a 
fulfilment of their promise; and in response to a deputation which 
waited on them, at Quebec, a rebatement of $10,000 in the price was 
obtained. This concession was granted under the conditions that 
the City maintain the Chateau de Ramezay, and establish therein a 
historical museum. 

A deputation also waited on the finance committee and urged 
the advisability of taking over the whole property, and of esta¬ 
blishing the proposed civic museum and library. Several promises 
of valuable collections were reported at this meeting. In due course 
the finance committee reported to the Council 

That in virtue of a resolution passed by the City Council on the 
23rd of October last the City purchased through the Mayor and Al¬ 
dermen Kennedy and Villeneuve, especially appointed for the pur¬ 
pose, a large part of the property belonging to the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, situated between Notre-Dame, Claude and Leroyer streets 
and Jacques Cartier Square by public auction on the 24th of October 
Jast. 

That in compliance with the desire of the public and to make fit 
use of the said property your committee have come to the conclusion 
that it is in the interest of the City to acquire the whole property. 

That they communicated with the Government on this subject 
and asked for a complete and perfect title to the whole of the said 
property at the upset price fixed by the Government’s agents. 

“ That the Government complied with their request and has con¬ 
sented to transfer all the property in question and all the lots into 
which it is divided, at the upset price, the whole as described by the 
statement attached to this report except the lots bought by Messrs 
H. J. Tiffin, L. A. Drapeau, Geo. T. Parent and Alderman Ville¬ 
neuve, which the Government declare cannot be transferred without 
paying to Mr Tiffin the sum of $5487.85, the difference between the 
upset price and the price which he paid for lot No. 80-19, to Mr L. 
A. Drapeau $1350 for lot No. 80-19, $2150 to Mr Geo. T. Parent 
for lot No. 80-20 and $1000 to Alderman Villeneuve for lot No. 80- 
5 ; but to remove all obstacles the Government has given $10,000 to 
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pay this surplus of $9787.85 and be in a position to transfer the 
whole property to the City free from all charges and encumbrances. 

“ That under these conditions your committee recommend, to the 
Council, to purchase the said property and to authorize the Mayor 
and City clerk to accept the transfer of the adjudication of the lots 
bought by Messrs Tiffin, Drapeau, Parent and Villeneuve, and to sign 
all other deeds necessary for the purchase of the whole property 
which property is to be delivered on the first of May 1894.” 

Respectfully submitted 

N. A. Hurteau, 

J. Perreault, 

Committee Room, City Hall, \ Wm. Farrell, 

Montreal, 1st December i893.j J. McBride, 

This report was taken up at a special meeting of the City Council 
held 

Thursday, 7th December 1893. 

The order of the day being read to consider the report of the 
Finance Committee on the purchase of the Chateau de Ramezay pro 
perty the above report was brought up and read 

On motion by Alderman Hurteau 

Seconded by Alderman Clendinneng 

“ It was resolved that the said report be adopted.” 

The building was thus secured, but the power to make it useful in 
accordance with the petition of the citizens, had yet to be obtained. 
With this end in view the City Council asked the Provincial Legisla¬ 
ture to sanction the following among other amendments to the 
Charter : 

“ The said City Council may establish a public library for the said 
city, by passing a by-law fixing the amount which it intends for such, 
foundation and determining all the necessary conditions for the man¬ 
agement of the said library.” 

On the 14th of December 1893 a delegation was sent by the Nu¬ 
mismatic and Antiquarian Society, to Quebec to push passage of the 
Library amendment before the private bills committee of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. They were empowered by the Society to suggest 
an addition to this amendment giving the City the right to establish 
a “ museum and historical gallery,” and to place the whole under the 
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management of a board of directors. These suggestions were not 
entertained by the private bills committee of the Assembly and the 
amendment itself was thrown out by the private bills committee of 
the Legislative Council. 

After this defeat of the library scheme, the promoters of the plan 
for utilizing the old Chateau began to despair of success, but on the 
30th day of December 1893, the Government came to the rescue, and 
. although it omitted all mention of the public library,^provided for 
the founding of a museum in the Chateau de Ramezay by the pass¬ 
ing of the following resolutions through the legislature. 

“ Whereas the lots of land, forming the square comprised between 
Notre-Dame, Claude and Leroyer streets, and Jacques Cartier Square 
in the city of Montreal, belonging to the Government of the Province 
of Quebec, were sold at auction on the 24th of October 1893, in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of article 22 2r‘*’ of the Revised Statutes 
and of Orders in Council numbers 349 and 506! of the year 1893, 
and the greater portion thereof was adjudged to the Corporation of 
the City of Montreal. 

Whereas the said Corporation intends to acquire the whole property 
comprised in the above mentioned square and has prayed for a grant 
from the Government of the Province of Quebec of $10,000. to allow 
of its keeping on the said premises a museum df national antiquities, 
to which may be added a museum of geology, mineralogy, botany, 
natural history and others of a similar nature in which will be more 
particularly kept, articles of Canadian origin, and whereas such an 
institution would be a great advantage to the public; be it therefore . 

Reso/ved^ i, That a rebate of $10,000 be granted to the Corpora¬ 
tion of the City of Montreal upon the price of the lands sold to it on 
the 24th of October 1893, upon the express condition that the «aid 
Corporation undertakes to keep upon the premises so purchased. 


* This article passed in 1875 (35 V., C. 14, §§. 1, 2 and 3) authorized the 
sale of this property by auction ; the passing of an order in council for the 
purpose of arranging for the sale, dividing it into lots and the fixing of an 
upset price; also the setting apart of the moneys realized from the sale, for 
the purchase of land and the section of buildings for Jacques Cartier Nor¬ 
mal School. 

t By the first of these orders, appraisers were appointed to divide the 
property into lots and fix the upset prices to be placed on tho different lots. 
The second authorized the acceptance of the report of the appraisers. 
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from and after the ist of July 1895, a Canadian archaeological, his¬ 
torical and scientific museum to which the public shall have free 
access ; such rebate however not to modify in any way the conditions, 
of the adjudication of the 24th of October 1893 and the charges and 
obligations arising thereunder.(°) 

Resolved^ 2, That the Government be authorized to pass a deed 
with the said city to insure the fulfilment of the above obligations 
with the right of imposing such other conditions as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in council may deem expedient.’* 

All that now remains to be done is for the Mayor and City Cleric 
to sign the deed accepting the transfer of the property and to make 
a beginning with the museum. There is little doubt but that per¬ 
mission to maintain a public library will be granted at the next session 
of the Provincial Legislature. The trustees of the Tiffin library are 
ready to place the books under their trust, in the Chateau, as soon 
as room can be made for them. While a valuable private collection 
has been offered to the city under favourable conditions to found the 
museum, and further, the promise of a good beginning has been 
made towards the proposed National Gallery. 

In the course of a few years at most, the Chateau de Ramezay 
public library and museum may become one of the most attractive ins^ 
titutions of the city, thanks to the persistent efforts of members of 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal. 


PAST AND FUTURE. 


History may tell us of the vanish’d past. 

Or chronicle the days now sweeping by ; 

A gloomy shade is round the future cast. 

Unsearch’d, unsearchable by mortal eye. 

Forest have been where crowded cities rise. 

And left their domes and turrets in the air; 

And stars have faded from the far-off skies. 

Passing away, no tongue may tell us where. 

H. M. 


O These are the ordinary conditions governing sheriff sales, coupled 
with the stipulation that the purchaser should pay the auctioneer’s com-^ 
mission for selling the property. 
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DEERFIELD MANSION HOUSE 

We have pleasure in presenting our readers with a view of the old 
Mansion House at Deerfield, Mass., in the County of Franklin, which 
escaped the conflagration of that town, by the French and Indians, 
under Hertel de Rouville, in Queen Anne’s war, on the 29th of 
February 1704. 

The following description of the old house is taken from the Ainer:^ 
am Magazine published at Boston in 1835 ;—the house was then 
standing. 

The edifice is situated near the Brick Church, in the centre of the 
village; its age is not precisely known, but from the best data may 
be stated at one hundred and fifty years. The ground plan is forty- 
two by twenty-one feet, with an elevation of two storeys; a chamber 
and a garret extending the whole length of the building. Excepting 
the walls, which are filled in with brick, the structure is of timber, of a 
large size and firm texture, most of which remains sound, even to the 
sills, and the primitive clap-boards at the gables, are in a good state 
of preservation. Other parts of the edifice have been repaired, and 
do not exhibit so unique a contour as its age would indicate. 

This ancient structure excites the curiosity of all visitors who are 
acquainted with the history of Deerfield, and particularly its front 
door^ which is made of double pine boards, firmly attached by iron 
nails, in a tesselated manner; and near its centre is a triangular per¬ 
foration, made with the tomahawks of the Indians at the time the 
town was destroyed. 

The house was then owned by Capt. John Sheldon, and occupied 
by his family, including a son and his wife. The doors of the house 
being firmly bolted, and the windows barricaded, the Indians found 
it difficult to gain access ; and after they had perforated the door, a 
musket was thrust in and discharged obliquely into the eastern room, 
which killed the Captain’s wife, then rising from her bed in the op¬ 
posite corner,—the Captain being absent from home at the time. 
The perforation of the fatal ball is still seen in the wall, and through 
the original door leading to the front entry. The door has been. 
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removed from its place, but is still preserved.(l) Marks of other 
balls are seen in the ceilings and timber in various parts of the same 
room. 

During the attack upon the door, the Captain’s son and his wife, 
who lodged in the chamber over the room in which Mrs Sheldon was 
killed, leaped from the east window, with the hope of escaping from 
the enemy ; but the descent was so violent, upon the crusted snow, 
that the wife sprained her ancle, and being unable to flee, was seized 
by the Indians, while the husband escaped to the woods. 

The house and a small church, were the only buildings within the 
fort, that escaped destruction. Another dwelling-house, situated about 
ten rods south-west of Sheldon’s, was defended by seven men and a 
few women, by keepmg a deadly fire on the assailants; but after the 
'enemy left the place, these brave defenders pursued them into an 
adjacent meadow, and attacked their rear; while thus engaged, the 
town suddenly took fire and was consumed. 

The house represented in our illustration, being one of the largest 
in the place, was occupied by the enemy as a depot for their prison 
•ers; and on quitting it they set it on fire, but it is supposed to have 
been saved by the gallant men in the neighbourhood. 

At the time of the attack, the central and most elevated part of the 
village was enclosed with palisades, including about 20 acres, near 


(1) The old door is still to be seen in the Memorial Hall at Deerfield, 
where it is an object of great interest; it is described in the catalogue of 
the Relics, as “ the venerable, tangible door, which was saved from the Old 
“ House and such other remainders of the great conflagration and the 
assault in 1704, as have been preserved, form mute but eloquent memo- 
ries of that direful night.” 

The following extracts from the Catalogue describing the various relics 
from the Old House will serve to show the value of the collection. 

Door of old Indian house.— Built during the closing»years of the 17th 
century, by Ensign .John Sheldon. This house went through the con¬ 
flagration of 1704. It was taken down in 1849, and after some years the 
door was purchased by D. D. Slade, M.D., of Chesnut Hill, Boston. At 
the request of the citizens of Deerfield he relinquished it, and the cele¬ 
bration of its return was held March 2nd 1868. It was placed under the 
control of Trustees, and stood in the hall of the Pocumtuck Hotel, and 
was saved at the burning of that building, and finally deposited in the 
Memorial Hall. The hole, chopped through by the Indians, in their 
assault, still shows the jagged cuts and bruises, now as then. 

Other objects of interest are 

Horse-shoe, once hung as a talisman over the inner casing of the front 
door of the old house, when it was built, 1690-1700. 

The Door Posts from the old house. 

Wooden Brackets, which supported an upper projecting storey. 

The bullet which killed Mrs. Sheldon is also there. 
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the north-west angle of which the present house is situated ; but this 
fortification afforded but a feeble defence. The snow, then very deep, 
w'as drifted against the palisades, which enabled the enemy to pass 
over them, and to penetrate to the centre, before they were disco¬ 
vered ; the guard usually kept up, having retired to their houses. 

The mode of fortifying at that time, was rude and imperfect, cal¬ 
culated only for defence against slight attacks of musketry. In some 
instances, single houses were enclosed with palisades of round or 
cleft timber planted perpendicular in the ground, and the larger works 
about villages were constructed in the same manner, but generally 
without ditches and flanking posts. Log houses w^ere sometimes 
pierced wfith loop-holes, on every side, through w’hich a fire could be 
directed upon assailants. 

The walls of many of the framed buildings were lined with brick, 
musket-proof, the upper storeys projecting over the lower, and loop¬ 
holes prepared to fire down upon an enemy, in a close approach ; 
and sometimes flanking parts, resembling bastions, were erected at 
the angles. 

A work called a viou 7 it was often erected at the most exposed 
points, resembling a block-house, so elevated as to give a view of the 
neighbouring country ; and when these were wanting, sentry boxes 
were sometimes placed upon the roofs of houses. 

The early settlers, unable to construct expensive forts, and procure 
artillery and munitions of war, relied more on bone and nerve, in the 
defence of their cottages and villages, than on art and science. Hardy 
and brave, almost to a fault, they breasted danger in every form, and 
finally triumphed over an enemy of no mean prowess. The condition 
of the early frontier settlers was not unlike that of the ancients, pre¬ 
vious to the invention of gunpowder and fire-arms, as is ingeniously 
expressed in the following lines : 

When bows and iveighty spears were used in fight, 

The nervous limb declared the ?nan of might ; 

But noiv gmipowder scorns such strength to own, 

And Heroes, not by limb, but souls are shown. (2) 


g) There are in all, perhaps, ten or a dozen pow^der horns, in the collec- 
tionr with interesting carvings on them of various emblems ; one of them 
was carried by Eben Searle in the Meadow Fight on February 29th 1704. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SMALL. 

GOVERNOR OF GUERNSEY. 

The memorial of Lieutenant-Colonel John Small, Commandant to 
the second battalion late 84th Regiment of foot. (Canadian Ar¬ 
chives^—Ottawa Volunteers C ygi page i-iyg4-iygy). 

Humbly sheweth, that the memorialist has served as an officer 
upwards of forty-two years, thirty-five whereof abroad, and on constant 
duty. 

His first commission as Second Lieutenant in the Earl of Drum- 
lanrigs Regiment is dated the second of June 1747, since which 
period he has been in every active campaign where the troops of 
Britain have seen service on the continents of Europe and North 
America and in the West Indies. 

He served all the War that was declared in 1756, as a Subaltern 
and Captain in the 42nd (or Royal Highland Regiment), the latter 
rank attained at the Siege of Havana in 1762, was reduced as one of 
the junior Captains, with the second Battalion of that Corps in April 
1763: yet when on half pay he continued on active service in America, 
and having acted (by the Commander-in-Chiefs desire and appro¬ 
bation) as a public Staff Officer with Brigadier General Bouquet, who 
commanded the troops against the Western Indians until these 
nations were reduced to sue for peace in November 1764, when he 
was despatched with accounts of the success of His Majesty’s Arms, 
from the interior of the country between the Ohio and the Mississipi 
to headquarters at New York, and from thence entrusted by the 
Commander-in Chief to convey his despaches to great Britain (relative 
to the recent service) for His Majesty’s information. 

The usual reward for services of this nature ( nor even a compen¬ 
sating allowance for the expense of a passage in the packet) was never 
applied for, or received by your memorialist. 

A few months thereafter (in April 1765) he exchanged, by purchase, 
from a half pay, with a Captain in the 21st. Regiment of Foot 
(or Royal North British Fusileers) then under orders for North 
America in which he continued upwards of ten years and until June 
1775, when at the earliest dawn of the late unnatural rebellion^and 
subsequent War (after having been Senior Captain several years in 
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the last mentioned Corps) he proposed and did with the sanction and 
approbation of his Commander*in-Chief, raise a Regiment of High- 
landers in North America (whereof upwards of three hundred were 
of his personal acquisition). This Corps consisting of two Battalions 
(to th^ second whereof he was appointed Major Commanding,) was by 
His Gracious Majesty^s pleasure put on the British roster in December 
1778 (numbered the 84th) and in November 1780 on the recom¬ 
mendation of Sir Henry Clinton, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army in North America (as well as Colonel-in-Chi.ef of the 84th 
Regiment), the memorialist was appointed Lieutenant Colonel Com¬ 
mandant to said Battalion, with which he continued to serve until 
its reduction in October and November 1783, and in April 1784 
when the first disbandment thereof took place, that event having beei> 
delayed by the dispersion of the several companies stationed on 
service in different places from Newfoundland to Jamaica. 

The non-commissioned officers and privates, as well as the officers 
of the 84th Regiment being (by the original terms of levy sanctioned 
by the Government) entitled to a stipulated quantity of lands at the 
reduction, the memorialist deemed it his duty to fulfil minutely and 
specially the said conditions, and it is with great satisfaction that he 
can assert that at very great expense, trouble and fatigue, he accom¬ 
plished the desirable object at last, previous to his departure from 
Nova Scotia in January 1786, where he left several hundreds of the 
Battalion he commanded, with increasing families, comfortably 
settled on the fertile, healthy tract of land, where they enjoy (as a 
reward for their faithful services) the fruits of industry and from 
whence (if future exigencies of State require it) they and their advan¬ 
cing offspring will be cheerfully ready again to serve their King and 
Country on the field. 

For a relative report of this fact, a copy of a letter from Major 
General Campbell, then Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s troops 
in the Northern Colonies on the Atlantic Ocean, addressed to the 
Right Honorable Lord Sidney, Secretary of State, etc., is herewith 
presented. 

The memorialist forbears inserting here a detail of his military 
services, he deems it a far more availing and consistent criterion to 
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*efer for information thereof to the Generals under whom, and with 
whom, he had the honor to serve during the last three Wars. 

Of these respected and distinguished characters, he only takes 
leave to mention Lord Amherst, Lord Heathfield, Lord Dorchester, 
Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
to whom an appeal is cheerfully made in the fullest confidence that 
strict justice will be done. 

If after a professional list of this nature the memorialist’s conduct 
will be found such as meeting the approbation of His Most Gracious 
Majesty, he begs leave to express his desire to be again employed on 
active duty and in case His Majesty’s service may require an addi¬ 
tional force to be stationed or employed in the British Colonies 
in North America and the West Indies, he very humbly conceives his 
universal knowledge of and influence with the inhabitants of that 
country will enable him to raise (as expeditiously as any officer in 
the British Army) a corps similar to what he heretofore levied and 
served with, many of the officers whereof are now actually settled and 
resident in Nova Scotia and the neighboring Colonies, whose services 
and good conduct were so conspicuous and favorable that the memor¬ 
ialist considers it his duty to recommend them, which he very 
humbly does, to His Majesty’s protection for being employed and 
replaced in their former rank. 

The memorialist himself submits this representation to your con¬ 
sideration, entreating earnestly it may be laid at His Majesty’s feet, 
and as in duty bound will forever pray. 

(Signed) JOHN SMALL. 

July 1789. 


A RELIC OF THE BEAVER CLUB. 


The following extract from the New York Times of May 28th 
1894, is of more than passing interest, and is worthy of preservation. 

“ At the auction sale of the property of the late actress, Rosina 
Yokes, at 9 West Tweiity-eighth Street, yesterday, a snuff-box was 
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sold for $41, and the purchaser exclaimed, so that everybody in the 
auction room could hear him : “ I would have given $1,000 for that !’* 

Almost every one interested in the sale smiled when the remark 
was made, thinking the purchaser was only joking. But after the 
sale a letter to the purchaser was produced to show that he was in 
earnest. It was dated yesterday at the Hoffman House, and was 
addressed to Mr. Brian G. Hughes, by his cousin, E. Hughes. It said : 

There will be a sale to-day at Kreiser’s, 9 West Twenty-eighth 
Street. The “ lost snuffbox” is to be sold. I don^t know how it got into 
the hands of Rosina Yokes. It is No. 581 in the catalogue, and was 
presented to your grandfather, James, by the Earl of Dalhousie. Its 
intrinsic worth is about $200 ; as a family heirloom, $1,000 to you. 
It may go for a song.” 

The snuffbox is a small affair of solid silver, with solid gold edges. 
An inscription on the inner cover reads : “ The Earl of Dalhousie to 
James Hughes, Esq., in remembrance of the Beaver,Club, 24th May, 
1824.” The Beaver Club was founded in Montreal, Canada, in 1791, 
John Jacob Astor being one of the original members. It was 
dissolved in 1824, when the Earl of Dalhousie, then Governor 
General of Canada, presented each of the twenty members with 
souvenir snuffboxes.” 


THE PHAHTOM PRIEST. 

From Legends of LeDetroit^ by Marie C. W. Hamlin, 

Beneath the sunny skies of Italy, on the banks of the Arno, not 
far from “ Florence the Beautiful, ” the guide points to an old monas¬ 
tery as the last relic of an order now almost extinct, the Recollets. 
With the deep feeling of interest which the slightest relation of home 
awakens in a foreign land, we turn with kindling eyes and tender 
emotions surging through our hearts, to gaze reverently upon the 
building as on the face of an aged friend. For from beneath that 
massive archway came forth a brave, courageous band, who first left 
the impress of their footsteps on the virgin soil of our fair city, within 
those gloomy walls they were trained by an austere and ascetic rule 
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to meet those dangers and hardships inseparable from the explora¬ 
tions of a new country; and their heroic and almost supernatural 
efforts to convert the savage, have challenged the admiration of every 
age. Wherever the lily of France unfurled itself to the new breezes 
of America, the cross became its flag-staff, and the rude birchen 
chapel the mile-stone to record the missionaries’ progress. 

In 1670 there resided in Florence an ancient family of wealth and 
distinction named Del Halle. Its heir and last representative belonged 
to the ^^jeunesse dorke ” of the day. He blended in his character 
that happy union of manly qualities which satisfied his haughty 
father’s ambition, with those gentler accomplishments which made 
him the idol of his mother’s heart. Early betrothed to Adelina, the 
daughter of a princely house, their future promised to be as unclouded 
as the sunny sky of their native land. But, like the simoom which 
blackens and lays low all over which it passes, the fell destroyer, 
“ the black death ” of the fourteenth century, again visited Florence, 
converting its palaces into charnel-houses, leaving mourning and 
desolation hanging like a pall over the doomed city. 

One morning young Del Halle awoke to find no response to his 
call of father or mother, no loving bride to catch the first dawn of 
returning consciousness. All had been swept away by the dreadful 
scourge, and he sat alone in his deserted halls, with memory and 
grief as his companions. The recollections of other days with their 
bright pictures, would rise up with their mocking delusions. But 
ever and anon the face of an aged Recollet monk, at whose knee he 
had listened in boyhood to the marvellous tales of the missionaries 
of his order in the wilds of Canada, came like refreshing dew to cool 
his parched soul. A few weeks afterwards he knocked for admittance 
at the monastery gate, willingly leaving behind the pleasures, the 
refinements, and the brilliant prospects so alluring to his years. He 
exchanged the costly robes of the Florentine noble for the serge ; the 
sword for the breviary; and thus at the early age of 20 did the heir 
of the Del Halle become the humble Fibre Constantin. Ten years 
later he was sent to France and from thence sailed to Montreal. It 
was in Montreal he met La Mothe Cadillac, a young French officer, 
who was enthusiastic over a scheme of founding a colony in the beau¬ 
tiful “ Detroit du Lac Eri^.” The frank, easy manners of the 
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officer, his keen intellect, and his undaunted energy won the affec¬ 
tion of Fr^re Constantin, who entered with all ardour into the 
project of his friend. 

Owing to various political causes, the necessary permission and 
grants were slow in coming, but Cadillac^s patience and perseverance 
were at last rewarded, and on the 5th ot June 1701, with his little 
band of fifty soldiers and fifty Canadians, with M. de Tonty as cap¬ 
tain, Messrs Dugu^ and de Chacornacle as lieutenants, he sailed 
from Montreal. Fr^re Constantin del Halle accompanied the troops 
as chaplain, with Father Vaillant, a Jesuit who was going as mission¬ 
ary, to the different tribes. They arrived at Detroit July 24th 1701. 
Shortly afterwards the tinkling sounds of the bell summoned the 
garrison to early mass and told that the chaplain had already begun 
his work. By the simplicity of his manners, the uniform sweetness 
of his disposition, and his austere life, he gained the respect and 
affection of all. The deep shade of melancholy which tinged his 
features told the unfortunate that here was one who had known 
sorrow, and who would lend a sympathetic ear to the tale of their 
misfortunes and give the balm of comforting words to their bruised 
hearts. The little children, drawn by the sympathetic instincts of 
childhood would nestle their heads against him and shyly put their 
tiny hands in that of “ le bon Fr^re. ’’ 

Among the officers who were stationed at Fort Pontchartrain (as 
Cadillac had called his post, in honor of Jerome Phelyppeaux, 
Count Pontchartrain) was Etienne Veron de Grandmensil, keeper of 
the king’s storehouse, whc had become enamoured with the dusky 
daughter of a Pottawatomie chief. This tribe, though friendly to the 
French, had resisted every effort to convert them to Christianity. A 
prophet of their nation had foretold that as soon as they should 
desert their Manitou for that of the white man, their lands would 
pass away, their wigwams be burnt, and their tribe scattered. Young 
de Veron, unable to overcome the obstinate prejudice of the old 
chief against Christianity, in the ardour of youth and passion, thought 
of allying himself to his Indian sweetheart, by the Indian rites, and 
betaking himself to the lodges of the Pottawatomies. Fr^re Cons¬ 
tantin remonstrated with de Veron, who belonged to a noble family 
of Quebec, spoke of his father’s hopes in him, his mother’s love and 
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of his duty as a soldier of France, told him to be patient, and the old 
chief would relent; but threatened, if he persisted, that he should 
incur the severest penalty of the church,—excommunication. The 
Indian maiden, w’orried by her father’s command to wed a warrior of 
her nation, and stung by the apparent indifference of her lover, 
determined to put an end to her sorrow. Stealing away from her 
wigwam one stormy night under the kindly protection of the dark¬ 
ness, she plunged into the turbulent waters. An agonizing cry 
brought succour to the shores but she sank away before aid could 
reach her, and a few days after her body was found floating in the 
Detroit. 

Shortly after Frbre Constantin was called temporarily away to 
another mission, and as days passed and he still lingered, although 
the coureurs des bois had reported his leaving the mission before 
them, Cadillac became uneasy; for time and the constant dangers 
and perils of those days only served to cement the links of a friend¬ 
ship so happily begun years before, in Montreal. It w^as noticed that a 
cloud rested on Cadillac’s brow, which the tender solicitation of his 
wife, the fair Th^r^se Guyon, could not chase away, nor the infantile 
graces of his favourite child, the little Th^rfese, the pet of the 
colony,—as she was the first born and baptized in the fort—soothe 
by her caresses. Strange stories were whispered by the Indians to 
the soldiers, of a haunted spot on the Savoyard, (i) 

These reaching Cadillac’s ear seemed to lend a colour to his own 
sad forebodings of the fate of his friend. It was said that at dawn 
every morning faint sounds of a bell might be heard, and different 
parts of the mass distinctly made out, and that a voice, as mournfully 
sweet as if it had its source in crushed tears, would float on the 
midnight air, chanting in Latin the Miserere, 

It was noticed that for some time Churlion, the Pottawattomie 
chief, sat before his wigwam, occasionally muttering to himself, 
then drawing his blanket over his head would vanish for days in the 
forest. The medicine men sadly shook their heads, and pointed 
significantly to their foreheads, saying the great Churlion was 
bewitched. 

(1) A beautiful stream which meandered above the present Russell street, 
crossed Congress and Lamed streets and emptied into the Detroit near the 
Michigan Central Depot. 
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One evening an Indian presented himself at the gate of the fort, 
and asked to see Cadillac. Admitted to the commandant’s presence, 
he stated that Churlion had sent for the chief of the white men ; that 
when the young men returned from hunting that day they had 
found their great chief lying as one dead in the forest. Cadillac 
followed his guide and soon stood by the dying warrior. He confessed 
having murdered Fr^re Constantin to revenge himself for his 
daughter’s death. He feared to take his scalp as it might betray 
him, and bring upon his tribe the vengeance of the French. He had 
known no peace since, for the spirit of the priest seemed to haunt 
him in the moaning reeds. He heard his voice in the rustling leaves, 
and a strange fascination led his footsteps to the spot where the 
murder occurred. That the previous night he wandered there, the 
bright moon illuminated the forest, and he could see as in the day 
light, that the tall form of his victim stood in his path, and with 
outstretched arms besought him to have his bones lie in consecrated 
ground—that until then the Indian would be haunted—and with the 
sound of rushing waters in his ears, the chief knew no more until he 
awoke in his wigwam, and sent for Cadillac. 

The sad news was soon known in the colony, and Cadillac went to> 
the spot indicated by the Indian. In the bottom of a tree, covered 
by leaves, they found the body of Fr^re Constantin. They placed it 
on a litter formed of the fragrant boughs of the spruce. Father de 
la Marche came to meet the body, which was borne by the officers of 
the Fort, followed by the weeping people. Tenderly they laid it to- 
rest in the consecrated earth as he had so earnestly desired. The 
last of a princely race rested in the forest of a new world. No 
stately Mausoleum received his remains; no pompous tablet told his 
lineage, or recorded his deeds. The pines chanted his requiem^ the 
tears of his flock were his epitaph, and the innocent hands of children 
strewed his grave with the wild flowers of the woods. 

In 1724, when the new Ste Anne’s Church was built, Alphonse de 
Tonty had the remains removed from the humble grave, and placed 
in a vault prepared beneath the altar, in the presence of all the people 
of the colony, to whom Father Bonaventure related the edifying life 
and death of the saintly priest, Fr^re Constantin del* Halle. 
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LA VIEILLE RUE NOTRE DAME. 

FROM “ CHRONIQUES/' PAR M. HeCTOR FaBRE. 

Montreal, ler mai 1862. 

II y a dix ans que je fus admis k fliner dans la rue Notre-Dame et 
a ^tudier le Droit. De ces deux professions que j’embrassais avec 
une in^gale ardeur, il en est une au moins dont j’ai pratiqu^ tous les 
faciles devoirs avec une consciencieuse fid^lit^. Dans Tune, j^ai 
'clerc, et clerc mediocre, lisant Pothier lorsque c^^tait la prose legale 
<ie nos patrons que je devais transcrire de ma moins mauvaise dcri 
ture, et lisant Chateaubriand lorsque je devais lire Pothier; mais dans 
la profession de flaneur, j’ai 6 t 6 maitre d^s le premier jour. A pre¬ 
miere vue, j’ai adopts la rue Notre-Dame, et la rue Notre-Dame m’a 
adopts. Tous les jours, beau temps, mauvais temps, pluie, neige, 
le 2 decembre comme le 24 f^vrier, le 24 mai comme le 24 juin, je 
n’ai pas failli k la tentation, au devoir, de me promener rue Notre- 
Dame, de quatre heures a cinq. 

L’historien futur de la rue Notre-Dame devra me faire causer. Je 
lui fournirai des renseignements pr^cieux, des souvenirs piquants; je 
lui ferai connaitre ce que c’est au juste qu’un flaneur convaincu. 

II faut qu’il vienne bientot cette historien ! car la rue Notre-Dame 
se depouille de sa vieille physionomie, la rue Notre-Dame des anciens 
jours s’en va rapidement. File n’est plus ^troite et resserr^e sur tout 
son parcours; le chemin de fer urbain augmente le nombre des pas- 
sants, trouble les conciliabules des flaneurs au coin des rues, et leur 
donne le scandale de la vitesse. 

Saisissons quelques traits de la vieille rue avant qu’ils ne s’alt^rent! 
Consacrons lui une chronique en attendant I’histoire ! Qui aurait 
plus le droit d’en parler que celui qui I’a beaucoup aim^e. 

II faut d’abord s’entendre sur ce qui constitue vraiment la rue 
Notre-Dame. Le rbglement municipal nomme ainsi la longue et 
dtroite rue qui s’^tend du faubourg St Joseph au faubourg Quebec ; 
mais cela est du d^rbglement. La rue Notre-Dame des flaneurs, la 
vraie, est comprise entre le coin de la Place d’Armes et le coin de la 
rue St Vincent. Un pas plus loin, vous dtes dejk un peu dans la rue 
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St Joseph ou dans la rue Ste Marie; Nelson, impassible sur sa colonne, 
est au-dela de la fronti^re; Taspect change, le trottoir se d^garnit, le 
passant ressemble au passant des autres rue.s, au passant de la rue St 
Paul ou de la rue St Laurent: il regarde devant lui, il marche, il 
arrive, mais il ne se promene plus. 

Que de souvenirs dans cet ^troit espace ! que de flaneurs y ont pro- 
men^ leur curiosity, leurs caprices, leurs ennuis ! D6mandez k vos 
grands parents qui voguent dans les eaux delasoixantaine sous pavil¬ 
ion neutre, comment on y flinait autrefois, plus gaiement, plus fami- 
li^rement qu^aujourd’hui. 

La ville n’avait alors qu’une rue, la rue Notre-Dame; il y avait une 
rivibre dans la rue Craig; on allait k la chasse rue Sherbrooke; il 
fallait etre arm^ jusqu’aux dents pour se risquer vers le Beaver Hall. 

on faisait des parties de canot, de la Place Viger au Grifflntown ; 
on pouvait pecher k la ligne Place-k-Foin. 

Il faut regretter amerement qu^aucun flineur de cette dpoque ne 
nous ait laiss^ de m^moires, Merits au jour le jour, avec des portraits 
esquiss^s en marge. Que d’anecdotes sont perdues ! que de d^li- 
cieux traits des moeurs sont effaces ! que de jolies figures de prome- 
neuses sont oubli^es! Personne n’a songe, et person ne ne songe 
encore a recueillir, k Clever, k conserver dans la m^moire les enfants 
perdus de la gaiety Canadienne. 

Je voudrais voir un homme d^esprit, qui aurait longtemps v^cu dans 
le commerce et Tintimit^ de nos ain^s, se faire leur historien, leur 
biographe; nous introduire dans le monde d’il y a cinquante ans, d’il 
y a vingt-cinq ans. L’esprit d^aujourd^hui n^est plus Tesprit d’hier, il 
est plus cherch^, il est moins original, il est moins gai surtout. Leur 
esprit, k eux, venait de leur gaiety; le peu de gaietd que nous avons 
vient de notre esprit. Le grand art de s’amuser pour s’amuser, s’affai- 
blit de plus en plus; on ne sait plus prdf^rer T^clat de rire a tout> 
meme k I’esprit et surtout k la m^disance. 

Il y a encore quelques flaneurs du passe, mais ils flanent peu dans 
la rue Notre-Dame. Ils ne font qu^ passer. Comme ils se promi¬ 
nent surtout pour leur santi, ils vont chercher le grand air dans les 
grands chemins, aux environs de la Montagne. En revanche, ils 
sont des guides s(irs dans Montrial, des thermomitres infaillibles de 
I’esprit public : ils marquent les nouvelles. Ils savent oil Ton danse 
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ce soil, ou Ton mourra demain; ils connaissent le chifFre de faillites, 
rheure des enterrements, la date des manages, I’age et la parent^ des 
trois quarts de la population, le plan et le codt des maisons qui se 
construisent, la s^rie des propri^taires et locataires de chaque logis. 
II semble que les accidents les envoient avertir : ils y assistent tou- 
jours ; puis, ils s’en vont par la ville repandant le rdcit. Vous les 
voyez aller de passant en passant, la douleur publique peinte sur la 
figure, en d^bitant le fait divers du lendemain. 

Ils ont toujours le principal temoin de I’accident, le premier 
arrive sur le theatre du sinistre, le dernier parti. Ils ont propose 
Tavis qui a prevalu, le secours qui a tout sauv6. Ils se f^licitent 
d’avoir ^t^ Ik, si k propos, et se demandent avec une curiosity inqui^te 
ce qu’on aurait fait sans eux. 

Le plus spirituel de ces flaneurs, celui qui a le plus vu, le plus 
racontd, assistait k une assembl^e publique il y a quelques amides. 
Un orateur, entraind par Timprovisation, en vint k parler du grand 
incendie de 1852. Au premier mot, le flaneur lache un cri de joie, 
traverse la foule, bondit sur Testrade, et s’dcrie, Toeil encore illuming 
par un reflet de I’incendie : 

‘‘ C’est moi, qui ait vu le feu, le premier! ” 

Et il raconte Torigine du ddsastre; il ddcrit la maison qui en fut la 
premidre victime ; il suit Tdldment ddvorant dans sa course immense ; 
et il n^abandonne la parole que lorsque tout est brflld. 

Le flaneur moderne de la rue Notre-Dame est un etre multiple. 
Les varidtds abondent. Il y a d’abord au premier rang, le type 
supreme, le flaneur cosmopolite, Celui-lk flane partout ou il se trouve ; 
il saurait ne pas flaner; il flknerait dans I’unique rue d’un hameau,^ 
s’il y avait encore des hameaux. Je connais un ancien flaneur de la 
rue Notre-Dame, proscrit de sa patrie par les ndcessitds deTexistence 
qui, dans le petit village oil il est exild, ne manque jamais au devoir 
de flkneur avant le coucher du soleil; il se promdne dans la seule 
rue de son village, entre les quatre ou cinq maisons qui la bordent, et 
les mdnagdres de ces maisons rdglent les pendules sur lui. Ce flaneur 
incorrigible, ce flkneur incorruptible, est un des hommes que j’honore 
le plus. 

Le flaneur cosmopolite ne tient compte de rien de ce qui ddcou- 
rage ou ralentit, dans sa course, le flkneur ordinaire. Il n’a d’autre 
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but que la fldnerie. Sa curiosity s’adresse k tout. Plus il y a de 
passants, de passantes, plus il y a de spectacles, plus il est joyeux. 
Mais il sait se contenter de peu et trouver sa proie dans la disette 
comme dans I’abondance. Il supporte patiemment les importuns, 
lorsque les importuns Tarretent devant un joli chapeau. Il rentre 
apr^s cela dans le travail aussi satisfait que Titus lorsqu’il avait accom¬ 
pli une bonne action romaine. 

Au-dessous du fl^eur cosmopolite, il y a le flaneur proprement 
dit, celui qui fl^ne lorsqu’il fait beau et que la rue Notre-Dame est 
giboyeuse. Il y a le flaneur-amateur qui n’y parait que de temps k 
autre, dans les belles saisons. Il y a aussi les flaneurs qui ne vont 
que par bandes, et dont la promenade est scandde de relais aux coins 
des rues et aux bords des fontaines. 

Ce n’est pas tout, et je ne pretends pas signaler toutes les variet^s 
de flineurs. Il y a encore le flaneur timide qui a besoin d'un pre. 
texte pour fliner; il est t^ujours sur la route du bureau de poste, 
petite vitesse ; il va et vient en attendant les malles, qui, pour lui, 
arrivent invariablement aprbs le depart des promeneuses. 

Il faut ajouter k cette liste le flineur d'occasion^ celui qui flane en 
attendant quelqu^un, ou pour voir quelqu^un, pour voir la dame de 
ses pens^es, ou le chapeau fan^ de la dame de ses pensees port^ par 
une des bonnes de la inaison. Le but de la promenade atteint, ce 
flaneur s^^clipse. Les vrais flaneur n^ont qu^une mediocre estime 
pour ces fldneurs- 1 ^ qui utilisent la rue Notre-Dame et la paient d’in- 
gratitude. 

Enfin, il y a les flaneurs de contrebande : Thomme d’affaires ^chap- 
p^ de son bureau; I’ancien flaneur domicilii k la campagne qui vient 
chercher dans la rue Notre-Dame ses anciennes connaissances, le 
fantome de sa jeunesse, les souvenirs de sa cl^ricature. D’ordinaire, 
ceux qui se permettent ces petites excursions de leur demaine, ont 
pour cicerone un flineur ^merite, qui commente le texte qu’ils ont 
sous les yeux. 

On reconnait facilement le faux flaneur, celui qui ne flinait pas 
hier, et qui ne flinera pas demain. Il a la demarche mal assur^e; il 
va trop vite, ou trop lentement; il ne sait pas s’arreter au coin de la 
rue ; il ne sait pas tout voir sans trop regarder ; enfin, il menace de se 
perdre sans cesse dans la foule des passants. 
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Voici quelques uns des articles du code du flaneur de la rue Notre- 
Dame : 

1. Tous les hommes sont n^s pour etre des passants mais il n’y a 
que quelques passants qui soient n^s pour etre des flaneurs. 

2. On devient passant, mais on nait flaneur. 

3. Le chemin de fer urbain est un passant, mais il ne sera jamais 
un flaneur. 

4. Le p^re d’un passant peut etre un ex-flaneur, et plus souvent 
encore le fils d’un passant est un flaneur. 

5. On cesse d’etre flaneur eii devenant pbre de famille, proprie- 
taire ou conseiller municipal. 

6. Le veuvage, la perte de sa propri^t^, ou de son Election muni- 
cipale fait rentrer le flaneur dans ses droits et son titre. 

7. Un flineur trouv^ coupable d’avoir portd un parapluie par 
simple precaution, ou d’etre rentr^ dans un^agasin k cinq heures de 
I’apr^s-midi pour faire un achat serieux, est d^chu de son grade et 
renvoye dans la rue St Paul. 

8. La plupart des passants voudraient etre des flaneurs. Dans 
tout passant, il y a un flaneur mort jeune. 

9. Les passants s’arretent un peu partout: au coin de la rue St Jean- 
Baptiste, aux quatre coins de la rue St Gabriel; les flaneurs ne s’arre¬ 
tent qu’au coin de la Place d’Armes, cot^ Lyman, au coin de la rue 
St Lambert, et au coin de la rue St Vincent. 


THE TA^NG OE LOUISBURG. 


Mr. Samuel Adams Drake concludes his history of “ The Takmg 
of Louisburg^' with a supplementary chapter entitled Afterthoughts^\ 
—which is an interesting summing up of the subject: 

“ And now comes the strangest part of the story. We get quite 
accustomed to thinking of the American colonies as the football of 
European diplomacy, our reading of history has fully prepared us for 
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that: but we are not prepared to find events in the New World 
actually shaping the course of those in the Old. In a word, England 
lost the battle in Europe, but won it in America. France was 
confounded at seeing the key to Canada in the hands of the enemy 
she had just beaten. England and France were like two duellists^ 
who have had a scuffle, in the course of which they have exchanged 
weapons. Instead of dictating terms, France had to compromise 
matters. For the sake of preserving her colonial possessions, she 
now had to give up her dear-bought conquests on the continent of 
Europe. Hostilities were suspended. 

All the belligerents agreed to restore what they had taken from 
each other, and cry quits ; but it is plain that France would never 
have consented to such a settlement at a time when her adversaries 
were so badly crippled, when all England was in a ferment and she 
hurrying back her troops from Holland in order to put down rebellion 
at home, thus leaving the coalition of which she was the head to- 
stand or fall without her. France would not have stayed her victo¬ 
rious march, we think, under such circumstances as these, unless the 
nation’s attention had been forcibly recalled to the gravity of the 
situation in America. 

In some respects this episode of history recalls the story of the 
mailed giant, armed to the teeth, and of the stripling with his sling. 

As all the conquests of this war were restored by the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Cape Breton went to France again. 

Thus had New England made herself felt across the Atlantic by 
an exhibition of power, as unlooked for as it was suggestive to 
thoughtful men. To some it was merely like that put forth by the 
infant Hercules, in his cradle. But to England, the unnatural mother, 
it was a notice that the child she had neglected was coming to man¬ 
hood, ere long to claim a voice in the disposal of its own affairs. 

To New England herself the consequences of her great exploit 
were very marked. The martial spirit was revived. In the trenches 
of Louisburg was the training school for the future captains of the 
republic. Louisburg became a watchword and a tradition to a people 
intensely proud of their traditions. 

Not only had they made themselves felt across the ocean, but they^ 
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now first awoke to a better knowledge of their own resources, their 
own capabilities, their own place in the empire, and here began the 
growth of that independent spirit which, but for the prompt seizure 
of a golden opportunity, might have lain dormant for years. Probably 
it would be too much to say that the taking of Louisburg opened the 
eyes of discerning men to the possibility of a great empire in the 
West: yet, if we are to look about us for underlying causes, we 
know not where else to find a single event so likely to give birth to 
speculative discussion, or a new and enlarged direction in the 
treatment of public concerns. What had been done would always be 
pointed to as evidence of what might be done again. So we have 
■considered the taking of Louisburg, in so far as the colonies were 
concerned, as the event of its epoch. (i) 

Nor would these discussions be any the less likely to arise, or to 
grow any the less threatening to the future of crown and colony, 
when it became known that to balance her accounts with other 
powers, England had handed over Cape Breton to France again, thus 
putting in her hand the very weapon that New England had just 
wrested from her, as the pledge to her own security. The work was 
all undone with a stroke of the pen. The colonies were still to be 
the football of European polities. 

Nobody in the colonies supposed this would be the reward of their 
sacrifices—that they should be deliberately sold by the home govern 
ment, or that France, after being once disarmed, would be quietly to 
go on strengthening her American Gibraltar as much as she liked. 
Yet this was what really happened, notwithstanding the Duke of 


(1) The surrender caused ^eat rejoicing in the colonies, as was 
natural it would, with all except those who had always predicted its failure. 
Tor some reason the news did not reach Boston until July 2, in the night. 
At daybreak the inhabitants were aroused from their slumbers to the 
thunder of cannon. The whole day was given up to rejoicings. A public 
thanksgiving was observed on the 18th. The news reached London on the 
20th. Tlie tower guns were fired, and at night London was illuminated. 
Similar demonstrations occurred in all the cities and large towns of the 
kingdom. At Versailles the news caused deep gloom. De Luynes speales 
of it thus in his memoirs ; “People have been willing to doubt about this 
“ affair of Louisburg, but unhappily it is only too certain. These misfor- 
“ tunes have given rise to altercations among ministers. It is urged that 
“ M. Maurepas is at fault in having allowed Louisburg to fall for want of 
“ munitions. The friends of M. Maurepas contend that he did all that 
“ was possible, but could not obtain the necessary funds from the Treasury.” 
The government got ready two fleets to retake Louisbu^. One was scattered 
or sunk W storms in 1746, and one was destroyed by Lord Anson, in 1747, 
off Cape Finisterre. 
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Newcastle’s bombastic declaration that “ if France was master of 
‘‘ Portsmouth, he would hang the man who should give up Cape 

Breton in exchange for it. ” 

King George, who was in Hanover when he heard of the capture of 
Louisburg, sent word to Pepperell that he would be made a baronet, 
thus distinguishing him as the proper chief of the expedition. This 
distinction, which really made Pepperell the first colonist of his time, 
was nobly won and worthily worn. After four years of importunity 
the colonies succeeded in getting their actual expenses reimbursed to 
them, which was certainly no more than their -due, considering that 
they had been fighting the battles of the mother country, (i) 

Warren was made an admiral. The navy came in for a large amount 
of prize money, obtained from ships that were decoyed into Louisburg 
after it fell, to the exclusion of the army. (2) This disposition of the 
spoils was highly resented by the army, who very justly alleged that, 
while the success of the army without the fleet might be open to 
debate, there could be no question whatever of the fleet’s inability 
to take Louisburg without the army. 


AGAINST THE IBOQUOIS. 

(First campaign of 1666.) 


The French attempted in January-February 1666 to subdue the 
Mohawks, but without any success. A second expedition took place 
during the fall of same year, which resulted in stopping the raids of 
the five tribes in Lower Canada for a period of twenty years. The 
thirty years previous to 1666 had been marked by continual massacres 
of white settlers and Algonquin families in the territories comprised 
between Lachine, Laprairie, Chambly, and the north shore of the St 
Lawrence from Montreal to the Saguenay River, and the date of 1666 

(1) The amount was £183,649 to Massachusetts, £16,355 to New Hamp¬ 
shire, £28,863 to Connecticut, and £6,332 to Rhodes Island. Quite a large 
portion was paid in copper coins. 

<2) Among others the navy took aSpanishIndiaman, having $2,600,000, 
besides silver and gold ingots to a large value, stowed under her cargo of 
cocoa. The estimated value of all the prizes was nearly a million sterling, 
of which enormous sum only one colonial vessel got a share. 
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is therefore one of the most important of all the seventeenth century 
in the annals of Canada. 

The intention of the French authorities was not to bring under the 
yoke of the Governor General at Quebec any part of the Iroquois 
nations, but to teach them to keep quiet upon our frontiers. 

My object in the present article is to deal with the first military 
expedition of 1666, solely. It will be necessary to explain the cir 
cumstances connected with the preparation of such a measure. 

The Relation of the Father Jesuits, dated at Quebec, 3rd November 
1665 refers to the newly adopted policy of Louis XIV in regard to 
Holland and the colonies generally : “ The King, designing to restore 
the glory of the French in the Island of Cayenne, which we had 
abandoned some years before, and to have all the colonies visited, 
which we have throughout the Americains, made choice of the Mar¬ 
quis de Tracy, whose ability he had proved in the different employ¬ 
ments that he had given him in his armies. He sent him one of the 
most ample and •honorable commissions that had yet been seen; 
gave him four companies of infantry; and desired that his guards 
should carry the same colours as those of His Majesty.,.. ” 

This first step belongs to the year 1663. Louis XIV was commen¬ 
cing to bully Holland, which had struck a medal that was offensive 
to the future Grand Monarch Colbert’s politics profited by this, and 
he urged his master to seize upon the colonies. 

Godefroy, Comte d’Estrades, Mar^chal de France, occupied the 
situation of the Marquis de Feuqui^res, as Vice-Roi in America, when 
he was sent to Holland as embassador in 1662. On the 19th 
November 1663, Alexandre de Prouville, Marquis de Tracy received 
the appointment of “ Lieutenant General de I’Am^rique M^ridionale 
et Septentrionale ”—but not Vice-Roi, as so often stated. 

Tracy had done good duty as privy councillor to the king, again 
as commisary general of the army in Germany, and as lieutenant- 
general in France. He was a fit man for the position now entrusted 
to him. Tall, stout, old looking and of solemn appearance, he must 
have been a striking picture of “ haute noblesse amongst his brilliant 
staff and the guards which always accompanied him in the streets. 

In May 1664 the Hundred Partners who owned Canada since 1627, 
resigned their powers and the King issued orders for the changes 
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contemplated in the administration of the colony. Tracy was “ en 
route” to Cayenne. Let us quote the Relation of 1665 : 

“ His Majesty caused to be equipped for him the ships Breze 
and Teron^ (i) one of eight hundred tons and the other a little 
less, with several other vessels loaded with provisions and munitions 
of war, and carrying people to cultivate the land, and many artisans^ 
and all that was necessary for an expedition of such importance. M. 
de Tracy set out from Rochelle on the 26th February 1664, being 
followed, besides the troop.s, by a number of the nobility and vessels 
well equipped. He was received by the Portuguese of Madeira and 
Cape Verd with all the honours due to his rank and worth. M. de 
la Barre, going on shore, was received magnificently. Afterwards, the 
vessels sailed before the wind right to Cayenne, and arrived there in 
a short time, M. de Tracy having summoned the Dutch governor to 
surrender the island to the French, to whom it properly belonged, 
they gave it up without difficulty, and M. de la Barre remained there 
conformably to the orders of the king.” 

M. Lefebvre de la Barre made a perfect mess of the colony placed 
under his control. He took all he could out of it for his own 
benefit, ruined the settlers, and had to return to France for want of 
subsistence. Strange to say he was chosen in 1682 to replace the 
Count of Frontenac in Canada and carried on the same kind of opera¬ 
tions here where they brought the ill-feeling of most of the Canadians^ 
the war with the Iroquois, and the withdrawal of that selfish governor.^ 
He is about the worst man that we ever had at the head of the colony. 

After recounting what M. de Tracy did “ in the isles ” to ensure 
French preponderance, the Relation continues : “ He received orders 
from the king to proceed as soon as possible to Canada. It was the 
25th April 1665, when he left Guadeloupe... The Breze made her 
course towards Canada... she arrived in a month in the great river St 
Lawrence.” 

On May the 15th of that same year had died at Quebec M. Saffray 
de M^sy, Governor of New France. M. de Tracy was still on the 
high sea. 

Captain Le Gangneur arrived at Quebec, from France, on the 17th 
and 19th June, bringing in his two vessels, four companies of the 

(1) One of the names of the Colbert family. 
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Carignan Regiment. The second ship was commanded by Captain 
Petit; they had both sailed from Rochelle. 

It would seem certain that M. de Tracy had embarked no detach- 
sment of the Carignan Regiment with him because that corps was in 
Hungary when he started for America. The four companies brought 
by Captains Le Gangneur and Petit arrived even before him in the 
water of the St Lawrence. This shows that the instructions from 
Paris were clearly understood, and that Tracy came here to meet the 
arrangements made beforehand. He dared not adventure the 
Brez'e in the river St Lawrence so he chartered two small vessels, and 
arrived at Quebec on 30th June, sick of a fever. He was accom¬ 
panied by the Jesuit Fathers Claude Bardy and Francois Duperon. 
Four companies of the Carignan Regiment came the same day. 

It is useless to say that the five hundred families residing in Canada 
were delighted on hearing such news, and that they foresaw the sure 
development of the country at an early date. 

At this very moment there were happening, in the town of Man¬ 
hattan, some events of main importance also. 

King Charles II of England, had allotted to his brother 
James, Duke of York and Albany, all the region comprised between 
the rivers Connecticut and Delaware; Colonel Nicolls, in the name of 
the latter Prince, took from the Dutch the town of Manhattan, which 
became New-York, and the post of Orange, which was turned into 
Albany. Of this nothing had transpired in Canada. 

On July 16th, arrived at Quebec from Havre, the ship of Captain 
Poulet, bringing twelve horses, which were a great wonder to the 
•savages. 

The four first companies set out from Quebec on the 23rd July, 
Father Pierre-Joseph-Marie Chaumonot, Jesuit, being their chaplain^ 
to go, and commence the construction of a fort, on or near the spot 
where Fort Richelieu had stood from the summer of 1642 until the 
autumn of i646,and now occupied by the town of Sorel. 

Several squads and companies of volunteer militia had existed in 
the colony during the last seventeen years, on account of the neces¬ 
sity of providing for self defence at the approach of the Iroquois gangs 
who always infested the vicinity of our settlements. Therefore, a 
company of Canadian volunteers, under the orders of (Jean-Baptiste ?) 
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Le Gardeur de Repentigny, started with the soldiers of Carignan on 
their leaving Quebec. They arrived all together at Three Rivers, 
just in time to deliver that place from the fears of the Iroquois, who 
had for some time been recommencing their expeditions, after a short 
stop in 1664. 

While the troops were waiting at Three Rivers for a favorable 
wind, there arrived, on the 3rd of August, a hundred canoes of the 
Ottawas, carrying more than four hundred men who came with abund¬ 
ance of peltries to trade with the French. They had come a distance 
of from four to five hundred leagues, and they returned on the 7th, 
Father Claude-Jean Allouez going with them as a missionary. Their 
residence was Green Bay on Lake Michigan. 

Mother Marie de ITncarnation, writing from Quebec on 28th July 
says : “ This year, there must be two thousand persons coming here^ 
counting those already arrived, and that are still on the way.” 

The ofiicial statistics sh«w that in the spring of 1665 the popula¬ 
tion was 3,215 souls and that during the next two years it increased 
by seven hundred, besides the Carignan Regiment not yet disbanded. 

Mother Marie continues : “ The companies that have arrived have 
already started with a hundred French (Canadians) of this country and 
a large number of Indians, to go forward and take possession of the 
river of the Iroquois (i) to build forts there and to provide them with 
ammunition. They are meantime making great preparations here in 
the way of small and large flat-boats to enable them to pass the rough 
water awaiting them in the rapids. The provisions and munitions of 
war are all ready, the king having defrayed the whole cost. There is 
a large number of officers thus engaged.” 

Captain Fromont, of the Carignan Regiment, deposited in trust 
with the Jesuit Fathers, before quitting Quebee, the sum of one 
hundred louis in gold. 

On the 6th of August, a soldier named Lafleur, of M. Fromont’s 
Company was buried at Three Rivers having been killed by the acci_ 
dental discharge of a fire-arm. 

On the loth. Captain Jacques de Chambly, at the head of the troops 
that were at Three Rivers, set forward to cross Lake St Peter. 

(1) Known also at that time by the name of Richelieu. It is now called 
Chambly. 
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On the iSth and 19th, two ships arrived at Quebec, each bringing 
four companies. With this^nilitary force was M. de Salibres, Colonel 
of the regiment, his fifteen year old son, and the Abbb Jean-Baptiste 
Dubois d’Egriselle, chaplain of the regiment. 

M. de Chambly constructed during that month the fort of Riche¬ 
lieu, which took a little later the name of Sorel. It was a square 
with three bastions, two on the angles and one in the centre of a 
curtain, the extremities of which carried each a demi-bastion. I am 
under the impression that M. Pierre de Sorel very soon succeeded 
M. de Chambly, and that he considerably enlarged these fortifications. 
We have two plans of the fort, which seem to date from the same 
time, and one of them is much more extensive than the other. 

On the 22 nd August, they received news at Quebec that some of 
the vessels and boats had ascended the river (Chambly) as far as the 
fall—now Chambly-Basin. Forty boats of twenty men each, were 
ready for action. 

The Relation of 1665 states further that “the second fort, named 
St Louis from its having been commenced during the week in which is 
celebrated the “ fete'* of this great saint, (i) the protector of our kings 
and of France, has been made by M. Sorel.” I think the writer 
should have put “ M. Chambly,** for this passage relates to the fort 
of Chambly-Basin at the foot of the rapids. 

On September the 12th the Sainf-Sibastien, arrived at Quebec with 
Courcelles, the Governor, and Jean Talon, Intendant. Another 
vesself/ardin de Hollander was in company. Two days after, a third, 
called the Justice arrived, carrying eight companies. 

Daniel Remy de Courcelles was skilled in administration, clever 
in his way, but rather slow. 

Talon, in police, finance and colonisation, made his mark during 
the four or five years he held the office of Intendant of New-France. 

M. de Salibres, notwithstanding his great age, went beyond the 
Chambly fort, and constructed a fort near the rapids that are above 
that place. 

M. de Courcelles had no sooner landed at Quebec than he started 
on a tour of inspection on the Chambly river. 

(1) Louis IX of France, better known as Saint-Louis. He is honored by 
the Catholic church on the 25th of August. 
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On the first day of October, four companies left Quebec to go and 
wait for M. de Tracy at Three Rivers. On the 3rd Father Chaumo- 
not returned to Quebec, having come from Fort St Louis (Chambly). 

The fort erected by M. de Sali^res was completed on October the 
15th, Ste Th^r^e’s day, and took the name of that patron saint. It 
was the third fortification of that kind placed on the war path to the 
Iroquois country. Already friendly natives were camped in its 
vicinity and sold the produce of their hunting to the soldiers occupy¬ 
ing it. 

Fort Ste Th^r^se formed a square, somewhat oblong, with a 
stanchion at each angle. It was fifteen feet high, with double 
palisades, and a bank inside, raised a foot and a half above the level 
ground. 

Fort Chambly was also a square, with three bastions, one in the 
centre of each of three faces, and a fortified gate in the centre of 
the fourth side. 

Late in the autumn, it would seem, they built a fourth fort, on the 
spot where now stands the town of St John’s. I do not know the 
shape of it. All these forts were of wood, planted in palisades. 

On the 28th October they learnt at Quebec that M. de SaliereS) 
having built a boat at Fort Ste Th6r^se, had sent eighteen or twenty 
men to discover the mouth of Lake Chaitiplain, and that these 
people, having advanced into the lake for four leagues, admired the 
beauty of the country. “This lake,” says the “ extending 

sixty leagues, borders the country of the Agniers (Mohawks). There 
it is designed to build in the spring still a fourth fort.” 

The extreme length of Lake Champlain is about one hundred and 
thirty miles or forty three leagues. 

We are led to believe that the project for Fort St John’s was not 
conceived at that moment, because the Relation indicates clearly the 
intention to place the “fourth fort ” in Lake Champlain, but we know 
that Fort St John’s dates from the end of the year 1665, and that Fort 
Ste Anne (the fifth) situated on an island in the north end of Lake 
Champlain, was built during the spring and summer season of 1666. 

On the 31st of October, M. de Courcelles returned to Quebec from 
his.voyage “ up above” where he had gone to superintend the work 
of the forts, and to assign winter quarters to the troops. M. de 
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Salieres arrived at Quebec at the same time, and “ some differences 
occurred between them says the Journal of the Jesuits. M. de 
Salieres embarked again on the 4th of November, to go and winter at 
Montreal. 

The Iroquois, against whom they were taking such precautions, 
before making an attack upon them, had lieen spreading terror 
throughout the shores of the St Lawrence for the past thirty years. 
Their hatred of all that was Algonquin or Huron, dates back still 
further; these two latter races having become the friends of the French, 
there had been neither peace nor truce for us since 1636, when the 
Dutch of Fort Orange (Albany) began to barter fire-arms for the furs 
that the Five Nations brought them. 

1 he tribe of Agniers (in English, Mohawks) was the one nearest to 
the Dutch post of Orange; they held the Saratoga district. They 
comprised two or three villages, containing from three to four hundred 
men able to bear arms. These Indians were, mere than all the others, 
the enemies of the French. 

Further,on, where is now the town of Rome, going from Albany 
towards Oswego, was the tribe of Onneyouts {Oneidas in English) 
numbering a hundred and forty warriors. This nation was less warlike 
than the Mohawks, but adroitly evaded all peace-proposals. 

At some distance west from the Oneidas, that is to say where today 
we find Syracuse, were the Onnontagu^s {Onondagas\ who counted 
three hundred fighting men. Here the Jesuits of Quebec had pre¬ 
viously a mission, which existed two years, in 1656 and 1657. 

West again, at the present Geneva, near Lake Cayuga, were to be 
found the Oioguens or Goyoguins {Cayugas\ with a strength of three 
hundred men; they had received a Jesuit mission in 1657. 

The most numerous of the Five Iroquois nations, called Sonnon- 
touans or Tsonnontouans {Senecas\ was situated between two lakes 
southeast of the present town of Rochester, on Lake Ontario ; it con¬ 
sisted of twelve hundred men, established in two or three villages. 
'Fhese, like the Cayugas, had never made war upon the French. 

The five nations could easily bring two thousand three hundred 
men against their enemies. Their population of nearly tw’elve thousand 
souls was at least three times as numerous as that of the French in 
Canada. From Montreal to the country of the Mohawks, the distance 
was a hundred leagues. 
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There is reason to believe that M. de Courcelles, the new Governor^ 
undertook a winter campaign contrary to all the advice of competent 
men. He understood neither the severity of the climate nor the 
formidable obstacles that existed, to such a march with troops not 
only strangers to the country, but even conducted after the European^ 
fashion. Without the aid lent by the Canadian militiamen, the 
disaster would have been complete. 

A manuscript in verse, found by Mr. de L^ry Macdonald in the 
papers of the Lotbini^re family, and apparently written by young 
Rene-Louis Chartier de Lotbiniere, who was an officer of the expedi¬ 
tion, runs as follows. It is badinage as to its form, but history as to 
its facts : 

“ Fame might gracefully have mentioned 
All the struggles, all the hardships. 

Of Courcelles brave undertaking; 

But that cavalry on snow shoes. 

That red-tape instead of harness. 

Those infernal dry, black biscuits. 

She could never have described them * 

But with laughter and derision.” 

Their start from Quebec was made on the 6th day of January, 1666. 
M. de Courcelles was accompanied by M. du Gas, whom he took for 
his lieutenant; M. de Salampar, gentleman volunteer ; Father Pierre 
Raflfeix, Jesuit; by three hundred men of the Carignan regiment, and 
by one hundred Canadians. 

“ This march could not but be slow, each one having on his feet 
snow shoes, to the use of which they were unaccustomed, and all, not 
excepting the chiefs and even M. de Courcelles, being loaded with 
twenty-five or thirty pounds of biscuit each, with blankets and other 
necessary articles.” 

On the 10th, the little army quitted Sillery. From the third day 
of their march, many froze their noses, cheeks, ears, fingers, knees ; 
and they began to complain of sores in different parts of the body» 
“ Snow shoe pains ” made themselves keenly felt. Some of the men, 
benumbed with cold, would have died upon the snow, if they had not 
been picked up and carried under shelter. The houses were then 
few and far between, from Pontneuf to Champlain. 

Arriving at Cap de la Madeleine on the r5th, M. de Courcelles 
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sent forward orders to the troops that were to join his corps as he 
went along. 

On the 16th, a Saturday, he was at Three Rivers, where he found 
that Mr. Pierre Boucher, Governor of that place, had prepared every 
thing as directed. The population of the district of Three Rivers, 
including the town was sixty-nine families, or four hundred and fifty- 
five souls. 

This was a time of repose for the troops. The writer above 
quoted goes on, saying: 

“ At Three Rivers while they tarried. 

They were well content and merry. 

Snapped their fingers at the graveyards, 

Thought no more of by-gone perils ; 

There they took their ease and comfort. 

Filled their plates and passed the bottle. ” 

On the 18th M. de Courcelles resumed his march with only eighty 
soldiers, four officers, and forty five Canadians. If I am not mistaken, 
he proceeded to Montreal, where Charles LeMoyne, who had just 
passed five or six months in captivity with the Iroquois, joined him, 
together with M, de Hautmesnil, and seventy “ blue-coats ” or Cana¬ 
dian volunteers of Montreal. De Hautmesnil very nearly perished 
in this campaign. 

On the 24th of January, the Sieurs de la Fouille, Maximin and 
Loubia, Captains in the Regiment of Carignan arrived at Three 
Rivers, each one with twenty soldiers and some habitants of the 
neighboring country, to join the three hundred men already assembled 
in this place. The next day the whole moved on the march across 
Lake St Peter, to the Richelieu fort commanded by M. de Sorel. It 
was at this time, I believe, that that officer “repaired’’ the fort which 
bore his name. 

This day, the 25th, was excessively cold. They were compelled to 
<;arry back to Three Rivers many soldiers, some of whom had their 
legs cut by the ice, and others had hands, arms, &c, frozen. 

The poet whom I have already quoted was of this number; in his 
plaint upon the hardships they suffered at the fort of Richelieu, he 
speaks as if M. de Courcelles was there also. Such is possible. He 
.says also that the “ capots bleus ” or Militiamen of Montreal joined 
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them at this fort. M. de Courcelles left, on the 29th, for St Louis or 
Chambly. The Captains Petit and Rougemont and the Sieur 
Mignard^, lieutenant of the colonel’s company, are also mentioned 
on this date. 

On the 29th, M. de Courcelles set out from Fort Chambly 
with five or six hundred men. The rendez-vous of the troops was 
Fort Ste Th^r^se. They expected there also some Algonquins, who 
were to serve as guides, under the orders of Louis Godefroy de 
Normanville, a native of Canada, the same who was afterwards 
King’s Procurator for the district of Three Rivers. 

The Indians in question got drunk and M. de Courcelles committed 
the imprudence of starting without them. 

“ Tis the trick, they say, of rascals. 

So, not minding the Algonquin, 

Who thus dawdled at his bottle, 

They, without him, w'ould do wonders. ” (i) 

The whole army left Fort Ste Th^r^se on the 30th January, and 
marched amid a thousand sufferings and miseries, through losing their 
way, until the 14th February (St Valentine Day !) when they found 
themselves at twenty leagues east of the villages of the Mohawks, and 
close to an establishment of the Dutch. On the 15th, at six leagues 
from Albany, they learned that the entire province had passed into 
the hands of the English the summer preceding. 

On February the 20th — a Saturday — the troops attacked an 
Iroquois hamlet, where they killed two or three Indians and an old 
woman ! In a skirmish in the open, four more Iroquois fell, but 
six Frenchmen also bit the snow. That night and the day following 
it rained incessantly. On this Sunday, M. de Courcelles had several 
interviews with the commandant of the neighboring post, a Dutch¬ 
man who was serving under England, after the change that had come 
to pass, as already stated. 

In spite of the unsuccess of his arms, the French Governor felt 
confident that the presence of himself and his force in the territory, in 

(1) My confrere de bureau, Colin Campbell, who has helped me so materi¬ 
ally in the preparation of this paper, adds a remark : “ This is such a long 
way after Longfellow that he might perhaps not recognize it; but, as to 
the rendering of the French, it is strictly accurate, and, as to metre, it is 
strictly Longfelloumioua. ” 
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the depth of winter, must greatly impress all beholders. This cannot 
be denied—until that instant the Iroquois would never have thought 
of the possibility of one thousand Frenchmen marching from Canada 
during such a severe season, and reaching the sources of the Hudson. 

Some prisoners who had been taken on the way revealed the fact 
that the Mohawks and the Oneidas were gone on the war-path against 
some people further south, called “ makers of porcelain,” probably 
the Andastes of the river Susquehanna, well known for their traffic in 
mother of pearl and other brilliant shells which they used to gather 
near the sea shore. These Andastes had been fighting the Iroquois 
for seventy five years at least, because Champlain found them in that 
situation ; and Etienne Brul^, who visited their villages in 1615 made 
an appeal to the old animosity that existed between the Iroquois and 
themselves, with such success that a large number of these Indians 
followed him to attack an Iroquois fort situated somewhere about the 
vicinity of the present town of Syracuse. This is told by Champlain 
•in his narrative of 1615 16. 

The absence of the enemy completed the discouragement of the 
French leaders, and on the evening of the same Sunday, after being 
well treated by the Dutch, the army precipitately decamped, march¬ 
ing all night and well into the next day. With the evening arrived 
the thirty Algonquins, who, at the start, had been engaged to act as 
guides. They brought, nevertheless, some very acceptable provisions 
sharing with the troops the produce of their hunting. 

The Mohawks, who seem to have come back to their own country 
at this moment, soon made the acquaintance of the French army, and 
never lost sight of it again. They harassed it skilfully, and thus 
added to its pitiful condition. In an affair of the rear guard the 
Sieur d’Aiguemortes and four soldiers fell beneath their blows ; there 
were thirty Iroquois killed ; the poet whom I have quoted narrates 
in detail this adventure, and tells how the young de Lotbini^re, who 
had taken the place of M. d’Aiguemortes, was slightly wounded. 

M. de Courcelles found himself in the middle of Lake Champlain, 
when his provisions gave out. He sent to open a cache ” of provi¬ 
sions which had been prepared for the purpose of supplying the troops 
on the return journey, but it was empty. The thieves had at the 
same time carried off effects worth forty-five dollars of our money, 
belonging to the Jesuit Fathers Raffeix and Boquet. 
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More than sixty soldiers died of hunger, as a result of this disaster. 
VVe must not forget those who had already perished from their sufferings 
in going and returning, nor those who could not withstand the effects 
of further march from Lake Champlain to Quebec. The Algonquins 
and the Canadians were of great help to the unfortunate military 
men, by keeping them in venison, and by giving useful advice to 
those poor novices upon the proper course of action under such 
circumstances. The poet of whom I have spoken fully describes, 
though in playful style, the sufferings endured during this campaign. 

At length, on the 8th day of March, the army arrived at Chambly, 
in lamentable disarray. 

It is evident that Fort Ste Anne was not yet constructed, for it 
w^ould have been possible to re-victual the army from there, upon 
finding that the cache of provisions had been pillaged. It is probable 
that the project already mentioned to have a fort built on Lake 
Champlain became from that hour a matter for serious consideration, 
and the spot for the erection of the works must have been chosen 
without delay. 

It is well known that Captain de la Motte-Luci^re began the fort on 
an island, in the spring of that year and that he completed it during 
the summer. 

Fort St Jean is hardly noted anywhere ; in j666 Captain Berthier 
was in command there, and Sieur de Rougemont commandant at 
Ste Th^r^se. 

On his return to the Fort St Louis, M. de Courcelles threw the 
blame of the failure of his enterprise upon the Jesuits, and he kept 
on speaking of them with contumely and reproach, till he got to 
Quebec, by which time he began to understand that his plan of 
making a winter campaign in Canada with European soldiers had 
been the cause of his discomfiture. 

According to the poem, which I have before me (and w'hich has 
never been printed) the troops passed from Chambly to Montreal, 
instead of descending the Richelieu river to Sorel: — 

“ Montreal now saw these soldiers 
Telling all their deeds of prowess 
All their hardships and adventures. ” 

Descending by the left bank of the St l^wrence, about the 12th 
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of the month of March, the glare of the sun upon the snow still 
further incommoded this band of men who had for ten weeks been 
supporting untold fatigues, as we may imagine from reading the 
documents of the period. 

“ But the blazing sun above them 
And the snow beneath that glittered 
Made Dugal, and made Lotbinibre 
Think they’d lost their precious eyesight, 

Made them grope about like blind men 
With no dog or stick to guide them. 

Till their comrades took and led them. 

Led them helpless to Three Rivers. ” 

It would seem that there was a bit of a “ free and easy time at 
Three Rivers, in spite of the Lenten season having commenced. 
And, after such an experience, small blame to them ! 

M. de Courcelles, having passed through Three Rivers, arrived 
at Quebec on the 17th of March. 

It was necessary to return to the Iroquois country in the following 
autumn. This second entreprise, conducted by M. de Tracy, was 
crowned with success, and he gained by it a peace that lasted 
until 1684. 

wAs I feel it may be apropos to speak of the Carignan Regiment 
before concluding this sketch of one of the events of the early days 
of Canada, I will now submit to the reader the few notes, and infor¬ 
mation I have gathered on that subject. 

The origin of the Regiment is rather curious. The principal 
nucleus was raised in 1636, and served al the siege of Valenza on the 
Po, Italy, not far from a locality known as Carignano or Carignan, 
from which the house of Princes Carignan sprung about that time. 
A German officer by the name of Balthazar had the direction of the 
battalion. Later on they were induced to go to France, and indeed 
they had always been considered as French troops, because 
Antoine P^caudy de Contrecoeur is said to have been with them 
from the beginning, and as an officer to have participated in several 
actions comprising Valenza and St Antoine-de-Paris, (1636-52.) (i) 

(1) See my Pages cVHistoire du Canada, Granger Freres, Montreal, 
1891, p. 352. 
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It is doubtful whether the name of Carignan was imposed before 
the year 1648 or thereabout on the corps in question. Daniel, the 
author of La Milice Fran(aise, gives us to understand that in the early 
period it was styled “ Regiment de Balthazar and afterwards “ Cari- 
gnan-Balthazar.” At that time, Henri de Chapelas, Sieur de Sali^res 
became its second colonel, that is to say, that each of the two batt¬ 
alions had a colonel with a “ compagnie colonnelle ” for each — and 
also two different flags, for every colonel had his own colors. The 
Prince of Carignan was what we call honorary colonel, in other words 
the recognized protector of the Regiment. 

Charles-Emmanuel I, the head of the house of Savoy, was the 
father of Thomas-Fran^ois, called the Prince of Carignan, born in 
1596, and who caused a great deal of trouble after the death of his. 
father in 1630. From 1633 to 1638 he commanded the Spanish 
troops. Then he passed to France, and Louis XIII made him a 
lieutenant general. In 1642, he had the direction of the French 
Army in Italy. Mazarin appointed him grand master to succeed 
Cond^ in 1652. He died at Turin in 1656. 

His son Emmanuel-Philibcrt, Prince of Carignan, was a deaf-mute, 
which however did not prevent him from taking a prominent part in 
the politics of his time. He figured with much success in the game: 
between the cabinets of France and Savoy. His clear-sightedness, 
was appreciated by men in power. Louis XIV and Colbert consulted 
him frequently. This Prince was a direct ancestor of King Humbert 
of Italy. 

Colonel Balthazar having retired from the service, M. de Sali^res. 
took his place, but no second Colonel was appointed, although the 
two “ companies colonnelles remained distinct. The Regiment 
became “ Carignan-Sali^res.” The flag and “ compagnie colonelle ” 
of Carignan ranked first. The officer who commanded the second 
battalion or left wing was a lieutenant Colonel; on the 20th March 
1652, at Gergau, under the conduct of Turenne, it is said the lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel of Carignan Regiment was mortally wounded —'his 
name is not given. 

On 4th May, at the battle of Etampes, the Carignan Regiment 
under Turenne made one of the first charges against Cond^. This is. 
learned from the correspondence of Turenne himself. On July 5th, in 
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the same year, at the attack of St Antoine Ward, Paris, the Regiment 
again fought well with the Royal Troops. M. de Contrecceur was 
wounded at both of these latter actions. 

Prince Thomas-Fran^ois probably assumed the protectorate of the 
Regiment, which was afterwards transmitted to his son Emmanuel- 
Philibert, perhaps in 1656, at his death. 

The contingent of 6,000 French troops who did service with the 
Austrian army against the Turks, in 1664, comprised the Carignan 
Regiment, and this corps distinguished itself above all others at the 
celebrated battle of St Gothard on the Raab, Hungary, won by the 
Austrian General Montecuculli, ist August 1664. Jean de Coligny, 
Comte de Saligny, commanded the French on that occasion. A treaty 
of peace (truce) was signed at Temeswar, Hungary, the 7th September 
following. It would appear that the men under Coligny were re-called 
to France soon after, as they arrived in Canada during the summer 
of 1665. 

Two thirds of the men went back to France during the years 1669- 
72, and the three or four hundred who remained here were discharged 
and became farmers or artisans in the colony. 

When the regiment was disbanded, a certain number of soldiers 
went into the little garrisons of Quebec, Three Rivers, Sorel, 
Montreal, Chambly, Ste Anne and Cataraqui, together with some 
Canadian volunteers, and as a result these garrisons were composed 
partly of soldiers who had served in France, and partly of Canadians. 

The Count de Front^nac, about the year 1675, organized the 
Militia system that existed up to 1760. Every man fit to bear arms 
belonged to a company, and performed military drills at fixed dates. 
The Captain of the parish commanded the company or companies of 
that parish. In case of there being more than one, there was no 
Major lieutenant commanding the respective companies, and the 
captain of the parish took command of the whole. This captain was 
called the “ captain of the shore, ” because, each parish bordering on 
the river, he must distribute his orders along the shore of the river, 
instead of having to travel through the country and pass from section 
to section, or through one concession after another, as when the 
population is thus grouped, and does not follow an exact line. 

Benjamin Sulte. 
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JOURNAL OF MAJOR ISAAC ROACH. 


Major Roach served throughout the war of 1812, and until April 
1st 1824, when he retired to civil life. His father distinguished 
himself during the War of the Revolution, in command of the 
gunboat “Congress,” and other vessels. Major Roach was elected 
Mayor of Philadelphia in 1838, he also filled several other local 
offices, and was Treasurer of the U. S. Mint at Philadelphia. He 
died December 30th 1848. 

The Journal of the Major was published during the past year in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine^ published by the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Having been taken prisoner at Fort Niagara, he was 
conducted with many others, down the St Lawrence to Montreal and 
Quebec, and the following extracts, which include his stay-in Mont¬ 
real, will prove interesting. 

“ We encouraged our men for a charge through the woods, and a 
retreating fight; and at the moment we expected the order to move 
on the enemy. Major Taylor whispered to me, that he feared our 
Colonel was frightened, as a flag was received from the enemy, and in 
another half-hour Col. Boerstler agreed to surrender his command, 
reporting to the Government that he held a council of his officers ; 
which was not true, as Major Taylor, McChesney, and myself knew 
nothing of it. 

* 

“ We were surrendered without discretion to a detachment of about 
80 British Regulars under Lieutenant Fitzgibbon,—about 200 
Embodied Militia under Lieut.-Colonel De Ham, who were equal to 
Regulars, and a body of North Western Indians, about 550 in 
number, who had that morning arrived from the upper country under 
the direction of Ker, the Indian agent, Lieut.-Colonel Bishop with 
120 men joined them at the moment of surrender, and took the 
command. But instead of being received by the British, we were 
surrounded by the Indians, who commenced their business of plunder¬ 
ing the officers. I slipped my sword under my coat, in hopes to save 
it; but one Indian demanded it, while another very significantly 
made a flourish of his gun over my head, and took mys word. 
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“ I believe our wise Colonel now saw the snare he was in, when too 
late, and how little dependence can at any time be placed on the 
promises of a British army officer. Col. Boerstler surrendered on 
condition that his wounded should be protected ; his officers retain 
their side arms, and be paroled to return to Fort George immediately. 
Not one item of these was complied with. Nearly all our wounded 
were killed by the Indians that night. The officers weremarched seven 
miles to Col. Bishop’s quarters, through various parties of Indians, 
and protected by 2 officers and 2 men, who were more afraid and 
less accustomed to Indians than ourselves ; my time was occupied in 
attending to my friend McChesney whose wound was very painful, 
as the ball passed through the wrist joint and cut off the blood 
vessel, when he was shot. I had placed my field tourniquet 
on his arm but he continued to bleed all that night, and when quart¬ 
ered for the night we were surrounded by savages intoxicated by the 
liquor found in our waggons. I barricaded the door, and armed with 
McChesney’s sword I watched him all night, at one time I expected 
the Indians to break into our room, as they were in the house, and 
not thinking my comrade would live till morning, as his arm continued 
bleeding, and he did not expect to live, but in the morning the bleed¬ 
ing stopped, and his arm was saved. 

Next day (June 25th 1813) we were taken to head-quarters at 
Burlington Heights, and were again marched through several parties 
of Indians, and insulted and plundered. The officers having us in 
charge not daring to oppose them. On our arrival at head-quarters in 
the evening, all the officers signed a parole, except myself;—I refused. 
We were then embarked on board the British fleet, myself and two 
others went on board the brig Earl Moira^ Capt. Dobbs, who was a 
kind, gentlemanly officer. We were told we would not be sent to 
Fort George as agreed upon, but that Sir James Yeo would run up to 
Niagara, and obtain our baggage, and as I had intended when I 
refused to sign the parole, if we run near the shore, to take leave of 
them if possible ; but about one o’clock next morning, when within 3 
miles of the river, the wind headed us off, and we bore away for 
Kingston, where we arrived June 28th. 

On our arrival we were escorted to head-quarters, and paroled by 
Lieut.-Colonel Drummond, but we were confined to our quarters. 
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and occasionally visited by the inhabitants, and insulted by the 
Indians, some of whom threatened to “skin our heads. ” 

Kingston is situated at the head of the St Lawrence river, on the 
left hand or north side, and opposite to Wolfe Island. It occupies 
the site of our (!) old Fort Frontenac. 

It has a barrack for troops : quarters, hospital, storehouses, an 
Episcopal church, court-house and gaol. The cove affords a good 
harbour for shipping. The town is defended by a blockhouse in 
front, and on Wolfe Island by a blockhouse, and a water battery of 
10 guns ; and on the right of the town is a strong battery, and in the 
rear, another blockhouse. The navy yard is on Wolfe Island. Large 
vessels seldom go below Kingston, though it is navigable 70 miles 
downward. 

July I St 1813, the American officers, prisoners on parole, departed 
for Quebec, under escort of Lieut. Col. Boucherville, of the militia, 
aide to Sir George Prevost, from whom we received many kind 
attentions,—and whose treatment, like that of nearly all the Cana¬ 
dians officers, was kind, and ver>^ different from the abusive and 
unfeeling conduct of the British officers generally. Colonel Drummond 
knew we were to have been paroled, and sent back to our army by 
the terms of the capitulation,—not one article of which was ever 
complied with; and we were not allowed to remain even for our 
baggage, to obtain a change of clothing for which we were suffering. 

The passage from Kingston to La Chine in boats was very pleasant, 
and served to amuse us in our trouble, and having been placed 
under the care of Canadians who were disposed to feel for us, we 
now began to shake off some of the melancholy and moroseness con¬ 
sequent on our capture, as we most of us felt it a disgraceful surrender 
on the part of our Bobadil Colonel. We now began to look pleas¬ 
antly on the scenery around us, and occasionally jested with each 
other on our appearance, and the smart looks of some one who had 
obtained the sight of a mirror on shore,' and beautrffed hi§f appearance 
by turning out the least dirty part of his cravat for the seventh time. 

* 

* * 

“ The passage down the St Lawrence is very pleasant and in many 
places very interesting. The current is generally six miles an hour, 
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and the rapidity with which the traveller passes from one scene to 
another cannot fail to amuse. On the afternoon of the ist of July 
we passed an immense number of islands, called Milk Isles, and truly 
of a thousand different shapes and sizes. It is here one begins to 
feel and observe the rapidity of the current, when, passing so swiftly 
from one view of the scenery to another, it appeared as if the scenery 
was truly being changed, instead of our moving past it; and it was as 
pleasing as varied. Our boatmen (who knew no will but their 
master’s) rowed all night, singing their Canadian boat songs, and by 
sunrise next morning (2nd) we were at Prescott, 60 miles from King¬ 
ston. Prescott is a place of military importance : well defended and 
with works to contain a thousand men ; and commanding the passage 
down the river and the Main road. It is opposite Ogdensburg on 
the American side, where Messrs Parrish and Ogden have extensive 
iron works, and which was protected by the British during the war, 
as Mr. Parrish was a British subject, and had made a declaration 
that he had not loaned money to the U. S. Government, but as an 
agent for others.” 

‘‘ On the 2 nd July we passed “ the Cedars ” where the passage is 
very dangerous. The best channel is on the Canadian side, and 
close to the shore. We passed over a fall about 6 feet high, which, 
is not perceived in descending, until directly on it, and it requires 
much skill in steering through it. In the early conquest of Canada^ 
forty bateaux filled with soldiers were lost in passing over the fall. 
Here is a lock for upward navigation and some remains of field 
fortification. 

In a few minutes after passing “The Cedars” we come to the 
“ Long Sault ” or Rapids, the length of which is three miles. The 
passage, though somewhat dangerous, is indeed beautiful, — the 
rocks in many places appearing above the surface, against which the 
rapid current threatens to dash the boat, and must alarm the passen¬ 
ger, until, when within a few feet of them, by the pilot’s skilful hand, 
the boat is turned in another direction, and one could almost step on 
the rock. At every turn the scene varies, and becomes more beau¬ 
tiful and less dangerous; until having passed the Rapids in safety^ 
the Canadian boatman crosses himself, returning thanks to his 
Heavenly Preserver, and resumes his song. 
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This day, July 2nd, we reached Cot^ du Sac (!)a village situate on 
a small stream, both sides of which are fortified. The principal 
works are on the north side, and consist of three blockhouses and a 
field-work of masonry,—a heptagon with a large ditch. Here is also 
a lock in the passage. 

July 3rd, we arrived at La Chine, about 9 miles above Montreal, 
and the nearest navigable point, owing to rocks and falls. Opposite 
to La Chine is a very fine Indian village, probably the best in the 
country, of about 150 houses and a large church. The tribe is called 
Cockinawa (!) and are Catholics. 

It is here that the great Council Fire of all the northern tribes is 
lighted. There is another tribe, whose village joins the Cockinaivas^ 
and though they have lived thus as neighbours for many years, not 
one instance of intermarriage has occurred, nor do they speak the 
same language. 

At 2 p. m. we arrived at Montreal, and were quartered in Dillon^s 
Hotel, Place d’Armes, and ordered not to leave the house. Indeed 
we were without our baggage and destitute of even a change of linen, 
until we sent to a store and purchased it on the evening of our 
arrival. 

Montreal is situated on an island of this name, and was formerly 
enclosed by a wall. But this has been taken down and the city 
extended. The houses are of stone, well built, and mostly with iron 
covered shutters. The inhabitants are mostly natives of Scotland and 
the United States. • 

July 4th. I have the honor to be born under a free Republican 
(Government, and from my earliest youth I have been taught and 
accustomed to welcome the anniversary of my country’s freedom 
with thankfulness for this blessing, which was purchased so dearly. 
'I'his was a sad reverse to all of us, smarting as we were from our 
recent capture. But the most of us were young, and looking at the 
fair side of things, we were enabled to spend this day with some 
satisfaction, remembering that some of our comrades were in arms, 
and we might ere long be enabled to join them. 

July 6th. Left Montreal for Quebec. One observes nothing 
interesting on the passage. The river is generally about i miles 
wide passing through Lake St Peter. The banks are low and regular 
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until one arrives near Quebec, when they become very high and rough. 
About 30 miles above Quebec are considerable falls, which are dan¬ 
gerous to pass in the night. The channel is in the middle of the 
river,—the current rapid and cannot be ascended but with a fair 
wind or steam. The River Chaudine {sic) empties into the St Law¬ 
rence about 3 miles above Quebec on the south side. 

July 7th. At daybreak arrived at Quebec, when our amiable and 
attentive escort,—Colonel Boucherville—waited on Major General 
Glasgow, Commanding, to reporl our arrival, and about 8 a. m., an 
officer in naval dress came along side, and ordered us on board the 
prison ship to be paroled. On our arrival here we were paraded in 
the presence of about 480 of our men, who had been taken previously 
to ourselves. 

We were now examined as to age, height, etc., etc., by a clerk, and 
paraded by Captain Kempt of His Majesty’s Royal Navy, who was 
very offensive in his enquiries ; but from further acquaintance it was 
found to proceed from weakness of intellect. Our parole enjoined 
on us not to do any violence, to conform to the laws, etc., not to 
leave our quarters after sunset, and to keep within two miles of the 
church of Beauport, 5 miles north of Quebec, on the left bank of the 
St I^wrence. 

About noon we landed at Beauport, and were turned loose among 
a people with whose language we were unacquainted (except Col. 
Boerstler, who spoke French.) The inhabitants received us very 
kindly. We had no other guide than to keep within 2 miles of the 
church steeple. Here we found on parole Brigadier Generals— 
Winchester of Tennessee, Chandler of Massachusetts, and Winder of 
Maryland ; Colonel Lewis and Major Madison of Kentucky; and 
Major Van De Venter, Directing Quarter Master General, and Lieu¬ 
tenant S. Smith of the U. S. Navy, and about a dozen others, 
which with our addition of about 20, made a sad collection of long 
faces. 

The village extends along the road about 3 miles, and from its 
commencement at the southern limit 3 miles from Quebec the ground 
gradually ascends to the northern boundary at the tails of Montmo¬ 
rency. The inhabitants, or ^^haditon'' as it is pronounced in French, 
are native Canadians, with the exception of a few families, who at 
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this time, 1813, were Col. Du Bon, Col. Lewis de Salli- 
bury {sic) and Col. du Chesney (!) of the militia, Col. Touch, a 
retired Colonel of the army, and S. Ryland, Secretary of State for 
the L. Province, who was active in the affair of Henryks cons¬ 
piracy to gull the U. S. Government in 1810. 

From tolonels Touch, de Sallibury, and DuChesney, most of our 
officers received continued kindness, and to those of us who properly 
appreciated such attentions, their kindness was unremitting, and 
continued to the last day of our sojourn among them. But to 
Colonel de Sallibury and family I cannot do justice, for the delicacy 
with which the Colonel evinced his sympathy for our misfortune. 

Having taken a fancy to them Van De Venter, Randall of the 14th, 
and myself, either could speak French or would soon learn to do so, 
not many days passed without an invitation of some kind being 
received from the family. 

The Colonel was of the ancien regime^ born in France. His father 
had been a Colonel in the army of Louis XVI, and our Colonel 
entered the French army before or about the period of the conquest, 
and came to Canada. He served many years in the Canadian Militia, 
and now has two sons, who are very gallant officers in the Embodied 
Militia. 

Some of our officers messed together, others boarded with the 

habiian^^' and some who were disposed to be dissipated, went to a 
tavern. Every one took his own course for amusement. 

From the elevated part of the village, one has a beautiful view of 
the north side of Quebec, abruptly rising from the margin of the 
point where the River St Charles enters the St Lawrence. The city 
rises to a great height, the houses at a little distance appearing to 
stand on each other, and as most of them are covered with tin, they 
look very gay. I could not learn whether this tin was prepared for 
roofing, but it does not corrode any. The air is remarkably pure, and 
nothing seems to rust, for even the old men and women did not 
seem to fall off their hinges. As a humourous midshipman of our 
Navy used to say—they had shelves near the stoves where they laid 
old people during the winter, and in the spring they became animated 
and sallied forth again. The appearance of these old Canadiansat their 
church on Sunday was very interesting. For here every body who is 
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able to leave home goes to church in the morning, but as in all 
Catholic countries, each one seeks his own amusement in the after¬ 
noon,and even thinks it no sin to take down his violin ; and the family 
soon begin to foot it away, but with sobriety, and apparently with 
“ pious mirth.” And such is the force of example, either good or 
bad, that I have known some persons from the land of steady habits, 
after looking at this picture of domestic happiness for a while, at 
length stand up, and after a few awkward turns, begin to shuffle away 
as if they were Canadians born.” 

In subsequent entries in his journal. Major Roach tells of his 
attempt to escape and his being taken back to Beauport, where he 
and his companions were held for a year, and then exchanged. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE COINS, 

Coinages and Currency of Australasia. 

Through the courtesy of the author, W. Coleman P. Hyman, of 
Sydney, N. S. W., we have received a copy of the above work, which 
is a most interesting addition to numismatic stady. It is in truth 
more than a record of the subject covered by the title of the book, 
for its value is enhanced by its ample extracts from the Records, of 
the Colony, making it a very reliable guide to its entire history. Its 
explanatory foot-notes are simply marvels of research. It appears 
that the earliest media of exchange in Australia were rum and flour. 
The titles of the various chapters of the work, as follow; will serve 
to show how comprehen.‘=^ive a treatise it is : 

/. Barter^ the Rum Currency,, and Foreign Coin. 

2. Early Paper Currency. 

j, Spanish Dollars^ and their Subsequent Displacement by British 
Silver Coin. 

4. Silver Tokens : Copper {and Bronze) Tokens and Coins. 

5. Later Paper Currency, including Bank Notes. 

6. Gold Tokens and Coins, Agitation for Silver Coinage. 

Our readers will call to mind a controversy which took place with 
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reference to the existence of an “Australian Dump” which we were 
able to explain. * 

In Mr. Hyman’s third chapter he tells of the introduction of Span¬ 
ish dollars, and makes clear the connection of the “ holey dollar ” 
and the dump^\ He says : 

“ There can be no doubt as to the extent of the Dollar circulation at 
the earlier times, and even within the last 40 years they have 
been current in various British Colonies, including Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Mauritius ; besides Abyssinia, Morocco, and 
Arabia. It is not long since that a remarkable find on the 
Australian coast was recorded. The Cookstown Courier 
(Queensland) of loth March 1891, contained an account of 
the discovery (on the extreme outer reefs of the Great Barrier 
chain) of a large number of Spanish dollars. They were con¬ 
sidered to be relics of an old Spanish vessel, which had 
presumably been wrecked in the vicinity, and the report states 
that “the immersion of many long years in the sea had com¬ 
pletely rotted the bags or boxes, and partially changed the 
form of the coins, while the majority of them had beceme 
so incrusted together as to be almost inseparable. The action of 
decay and the beating waters, have worn the edges of some so 
as to give them the appearance of having been sharpened on 
a grindstone.” The inscriptions on many were quite legible, 
and the pieces were of various dates, ranging from 1800 
downwards.” 

* * 

The whole number weighed about 160 lbs. This effect of sea-water 
on silver coins was also noticed in the case of the specie which 
to a large amount was lost in H. M. Frigate “ Hussar ” when 
that vessel was sunk in the River Hudson during the Amer¬ 
ican Revolutionary Wf^r the e;nd of the last century. Though 

(in that case) most of the coins were gold, a large number 
were silver, and during the operations of the Frigate “Hussar” 
Company (formed to recover the treasure, if possible,) a few 
years ago, a mass of silver agglomerated by the action of the 
water was brought up, having some gold coins set in it. 

(’) See Canadian Antiquarian Vol. X, papje 130. 
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•During the confusion as to their just value in these colonies, industrious 
individuals were, at the risk of self-sacrifice, putting forth their 
best efforts to privately increase the number in circulation, 
and though it was well known that dollars “ manufactured in 
the colony” circulated, many were in doubt whether the 
statute-law of Great Britain rendered it punishable to counter¬ 
feit, or to pass counterfeit coin of a foreign nation^ the fraud¬ 
ulent act of uttering a piece of pewter having been evidently 
overlooked. 

Readily received by the early colonists and made current by the 
Governor’s proclamation, the dollars w^ere not numerous, as, 
thpugh large numbers continually arrived, they were soon 
transmitted to various parts of the world. Besides the ordin¬ 
ary arrivals of chance shipments, special efforts were some¬ 
times made by the Governors, to obtain amounts which, while 
of exceptional utility for the purposes of general currency, 
would also be a practical aid in ridding the colony of the 
fractional paper currency. 

Strange as it may now seem, that though pounds, shillings and pence 
were always referred to as the coins of the colony by right, 
the dollars (when specie was forthcoming,) in reality formed 
the principal pieces in circulation. To follow their career in 
Australia from the first settlement until their withdrawal would 
occupy too much space, but the prominent phases of that 
career should receive attention. (’) 

A special shipment was imported from Bengal in 1810. In reference 
to this. West says :—“The Crown paid the Dollar as five shill- 
“ ings, and received it as four shillings; thus gaining 20 per 
“cent, in exchange for bills, and in settlement of accounts.” 


(T) Under date 1804, the folloiving is found in a “ Concise 'History of 
Australia,''* by the Rev. George Grimm, An English whaling-shiy, 

the Policy, carding letters of marque and six fo^elve-pounders, came up, 
opposite the Heads, unth a Dutch ship, the Swift, with six eighteen-pound- 
ers, and after two hours fighting compelled her to strike hei' colours. The 
prize with 20,000 Spanish dollars on hoard was taken into Port Jackson, 
condemned and sold. 
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rhe first and only effective method of rendering the re exportation of 
Dollars unprofitable, was that adopted by Governor Macquarie 
who, in directing the issue of the “ Holey-dollar^' was at the 
same time taking the first step towards the introduction of an 
Australian coinage. In the course of a comprehensive Pro¬ 
clamation dated the ist of July 1813, we have the regulations 
for that issue. The following is a summary of the ordinance : 

“ Whereas, it has been deemed expedient to send a quantity of 
“ dollars to this colony, for the purpose of assisting and impro- 
ving the circulating medium thereof, to be issued in such 
“ manner, for such value, and under such regulations, as in 
“ the discretion of His Excellency the Governor will be best 
“ calculated to effect the above-mentioned purpose, 

“ And whereas. His Excellency the Governor hath therefore thought 
“ proper to direct that a small circular piece of silver shall be 
“ struck out of the centre of every such dollar, which together 
with the remaining part of every such dollar is intended to 
“ be issued and circulated, at the value and under the regula- 
“ tions hereinafter described, 

“ And whereas, such directions are now carrying into effect, and 
“ such silver money will shortly be ready for issue:—It is 
“ therefore, hereby ordered and directed that each, and every 
such small Circular piece of Silver, on one side of which is 
“ impressed, with the figure of a Crown, the words “ New 
“ South Wales,” above such impression, and the figures 1813 
“ beneath the same, and oh the other, or reverse side thereof 
“ are impressed the words “ Fifteen Pence,” and having the 
“ Edges thereof Grained (/. e. Milled) shall be current within 
“^he territory for the sum of fifteen pence of lawful money of 
“ the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of English 
“ value and Currency. 

“ And it is hereby, and by the authority aforesaid, further Ordered 
“ and directed that every such larger Piece of Silver, being the 
remaining part of every such Dollar, on the upper part of 
“ one side, of which are impressed, at its inner rim, the words 
“ Five Shillings,” and at the lower part of the said Rim, on 
‘‘ the same side, is also impressed the figure of a Branch of 
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“ Laurel, (i) and on the reverse side of which, at the upper 
“ part of the said inner Rim, are impressed the words “New 
“ South Wales,” and at the lower part of the said Rim the 
“ figures 1813, the Edges of the said inner Rim being grained 
“ on both sides, shall be current within this territory , and every 
“ part thereof, for the sum of Five shillings of lawful money of 
“ the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of English 
“ value and currency. 

“ And it is hereby, and by the authority aforesaid, further ordered 
“ and directed, and publicly made known, that from and after 
“ the 30th day of September next ensuing the date hereof, 
“ all animal food and Grain of every description, and 
“ all other articles of Trade or Merchandise whatsoever, 
“ received into His Majesty’s Stores, in any part of 
“ the territory, or otherwise supplied for the use of His 
“ Majesty’s Government, will be paid for in the above des- 
“ cribed Silver Money, or such portions or quantities thereof 
“ as may be tendered at the office of the Principal officer of 
“ the Commissariat Department, and will be consolidated at the 
“ value before mentioned, by Bills on the Right Honorable 
“ the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury', once 
“ in every successive period of two years, and that public and 
“ timely notice will be duly given in the Sydney Gazette and 
“ Neiv South Wales Advertiser of the two periods of such 
“ intended Consolidation.” 

Then follow clauses enacting that such pieces of Silver shall be 
legally current, and proclaiming penalties for counterfeiting, etc., etc. 

As we have said, Mr. Hyman’s book is a very valuable, and most 
interesting, addition to our Numismatic lore. • 

Note. —In the Canadian Antiquarian^ Vol. i. Second Series, page 
98, will be found a notice of the issue of a Holey Dollar^ in Prince 
Edward Island, authorized by the Governor and an Order in Council, 
but the contributor of that article, Mr. J. Metcalf, of North Wiltshire, 
P. E. I., speaks of their being current there “about 60 years ago,” 
which would give a later date than the Sydney issue. 

(l) There are tivo short branches of Laurel on the “ Holey-Dollary 
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FBOGEEBINGS OP THE HUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN 

SOCIETY. 

Fhe monthly meetings have been held regularly, and have been 
uniformly well attended. Several interesting papers and communi’ 
cations have been read, and exhibits made by members, of coins and 
other curiosities, and a gratifying increase in the number of members 
is to be noted. 

Amongst the papers and communications, may be recorded one by 
Mr W. D. Lighthall, from Extraits de mon Journal^^' (174b) by 
Marquis de Lotbiniere, giving a version of the “ Chien story, 

favorable to Repentigny : one on The Early Settlement of Prince 
Edward Island, by Judge Alley, and a paper, “Against the Iroquois” 
by Mr B. Suite. 

Amongst the exhibits we note that of Mr Mcl^chlan of a very 
complete set of Maundy money, from Charles II (1666) to date. 

Mr Henry J. Tiffin exhibited his collection of Medals, comprising 
a very full set of British War Medals. Amongst them, one (perhaps 
unique in Canada) given by “ Prince Charlie” to the Highland chiefs 
who espoused his cause, bearing, on the obverse^ the bust of the 
Prince, and on the reverse^ that of Flora Macdonald, there was also 
one of the Ancient Order of “ Fleur de Lys,” the Order of the Bath, 
the Order of the Immaculate Conception, and the Order of St. Louis. 

Mr Birch presented to the Society two photographs, taken by him¬ 
self, of the old “ La Friponne” building. 

Mr Breton presented a note of “ La Banquede Boucherville ” 1837, 
and he exhibited the plate from which these notes were printed. 

I'he action of the Society with reference to preserving the Chateau 
de Ramezay for the purposes of a Public library and National Mu¬ 
seum, has been fully recorded in the present number, by Mr R. W. 
Mcl^achlan. 

At the October meeting Mr de Lery Macdonald called attention to 
the manner in which some of the Historical Tablets erected by the 
Society were treated—he thought that the Society should see that the 
tablets bearing its initials should be placed in proper position, and it 
was resolved that in future the Society should supervise the erection 
of the tablets with greater care. 
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At a -subsequent meeting, Mr Lighthall, chairman of the Tablet 
Committee, reported “ That Messrs Reid & Co undertook to place the 
tablets—at a very reduced price, conditionally to their being erected 
during spare time—which accounts in a measure for the number of 
tablets still to be placed—however at the moment the principal land¬ 
marks were indicated by the presence of the tablets, there were still 
about 46 to be placed. Mr Lighthall further added that there were 
certain tablets which had been placed by private individuals for which 
the Society was not responsible. 

Mr Beaudry stated that the “ Du Calvet ” tablet was discussed at 
a meeting, and it was decided to refuse the recognition of the Society 
to its erection. 

It was moved and carried that the verbal report of the Tablet Com¬ 
mittee be approved, and that the same committee be continued. 

At the annual meeting held in December, reports were presented 
by the Treasurer and other officers ; and officers for the year 1894, 
were elected, (see 2nd page of cover of this number). Mr Tiffin 
moved a vote of thanks to the retiring officers, to which Hon. Edward 
Murphy responded, briefly reviewing the work of the Society during 
the past year. 

An interesting event in the history of the Society occurred in Nov¬ 
ember last, when the first visit to Montreal of our new Governor 
(General, the Earl of Aberdeen, furnished an opportunity to present 
an address to him, and His Excellency was pleased to accord to the 
Society, his mark of appreciation by becoming its Patron. 

The following copy of the address and His Excellency's reply will 
serve as a record of the proceedings :— 

To the Right Honorable Sir John Campbell Hamilton Gordon, 
Baronet of Nova Scotia, Earl of Aberdeen, Governor General of 
Canada, etc., etc. 

May it please Your Excellency : 

The Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal, an associa¬ 
tion of those interested in history, desire to unite their voices to the 
unanimous welcome with which our people are everywhere greeting 
Your Excellency’s arrival, and that of Lady Aberdeen. 

The Society addresses you in the quality of a representative of the 
intellectual interest of Canada. 
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Its work for thirty years has lain in the collection and study of 
memorials of the past, the preservation of ancient landmarks, the 
publication of historical papers, books and a quarterly journal, the 
organization of exhibitions of historical portraits and relics, the erec¬ 
tion of a series of historical tablets, the suggestion and ensureraent of a 
worthy monument to the founder of the city, and the origination and 
encouragement of other public movements tending to spread a know¬ 
ledge and respect for the history of our people. 

In following these objects we believe we are not alone satisfying a 
taste for the sentimental, the curious or the artistic ; but serving also 
the great cause of a united national sentiment, and harmonizing the 
races by developing the credit due to each in the making of the 
community. 

Viewing the record which has come to us of Your Excellency and 
your late speech at Quebec, we feel encouraged to ask your counte 
nance and assistance, which will be of value to the causes we serve. 

Your predecessors have been Patrons of our Society, and we venture 
to pray you to honour us in like manner. 

At the same time we desire to offer to Lady Aberdeen, whose 
brilliant career, like your own, has preceded her, the homage of a 
number of the literary men and historical students of Montreal, in 
the emblematic form of a group of the more recent books and pam¬ 
phlets relating to the history of Montreal. 

We offer them as a token of respect for a character we have already 
learned to esteem. 

(Signed) Geo. J. Baby, President, 

Ed. Murphy, 1st Vice-President, 

J. B. Learmont, 2nd Vice-President, 
Alain C. Macdonald, Secretary, 
John S. Shearer, Treasurer, 

Chas H. Branchaud, 

R. W. McLachlan, 

De Lery Macdonald, 

L. W. SiCOTTE, 

Hy. Mott, 

M. De Beaujeu. 

'I'he following works on the History of Montreal were then present., 
ed to Lady Aberdeen, who was much pleased at the tribute thus paid 
to her literary taste, and she requested the members to inscribe their 
names in the volumes as a memento. 

Histoire de Longueuily Vincent and Godoin, 

The Canadian Antiquarian for 1892, 

North American Indians^ by John Reade, 


Council. 
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Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, par Hon. L. R. Ma.s- 
son. 

The Louisburg MedaJs^ by R. W. Me Lachlan, 

Jubilee History of Trinity Church, Montreal, by Henry Mott, 
Montreal after 2 yo years, by W. D. Lighthall, 

Histoire de Montreal, by I^eBlond de Bruniath, 

The Fall of Ntiv France, by Gerald E. Hart, 

Lake St. Louis, by D. Girouard, Q.C., 

Le Heros de la Monongahela, by M. de Beaujeu, 

Colonel de Longueuil, by ditto. 

Historical Catalogue of Portrait Exhibition, September i 8 g 2 , by A. C. 
de Lery Macdonald, 

Plans of Montreal, by Honors Beaugrand and others. 


His Excellency’s reply to the address was as follows :— 

Mr Justice Baby and Gentlemen, 

I can assure you that it is with very sincere pleasure and apprecia¬ 
tion that we receive this address, appropriately illuminated, and em¬ 
bellished in a most artistic manner, quite apart from the embellish¬ 
ment of graceful and, I am sure, sincere expressions towards I.ady 
Aberdeen and myself. 

I recognize heartily, and with gratification, the loyalty to Our Gra¬ 
cious Sovereign which has prompted the presentation of this address. 
"Such sentiments, I know, characterize not only your Society but all 
other societies which happily are increasing in numbers and influence 
in Canada. 

It is not surprising as you remark in your address, that my prede¬ 
cessors in the high office which I have the honor to occupy, have 
testified appreciation of the excellent work of this Society. Need I 
add that it will be a particular pleasure to me to accept your kind 
invitation to become one of its patrons. 

It appears to me that a special indebtedness towards your Society 
is, or ought to be, felt, on the part of the community ; for this reason, 
among others, that notwithstanding the great interest of the researches 
for which this Society is formed, notwithstanding the great benefits 
to be derived from the study ; in the stress of modern life it might, 
and indeed probably would, happen that these interesting branches 
of investigation would be passed over and ignored ; the study of the 
relics of antiquity and of the early history of any country is not only 
one of great interest, is not only one about which educated persons 
ought to know something, but also conveys a lesson, and further than 
that, an inspiration, an incentive and a stimulus to patriotism in the 
best sense, and I suppose that few countries are more fortunate in 
this respect than Canada, because though she is not yet one of the 
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most ancient countries, yet the space of time which has elapsed since 
Canadian history began, is by no means inconsiderable; and further, 
the early history of Canada is worthy of study and of perpetuation in 
the record of such a Society as yours. If I may be permitted to say 
so, I cannot imagine any one more worthy of occupying the post of 
President of your Society than Mr Justice Baby, especially in view of 
the fact that he is the representative of a family conspicuous in Can¬ 
adian history. I think I am right in saying that one of the ancestors 
of Mr Justice Baby was indeed a heroine, one, whose name ought to 
be, and I am sure is, remembered with pride and veneration. 

I only allude in an incidental manner, to this source of benefit, and 
the advantage arising from the operation of this Society. It is suffi¬ 
cient for me-to say that both Lady Aberdeen and I heartily recogniie 
the usefulness of your undertaking, and offer most cordial good wishes 
for its success. 

The following members of the Society were present:—Hon. Judge 
Baby, President; Messrs. Rouer Roy, Q.C.; John S. Shearer, H. J. 
I'iffin, A. C. de Lery Macdonald, M. de Beaujeu, R. W. McLachlan, 
W. D. Lighthall, Charles H. Branchaud, H. Garneau, and Alain C. 
Macdonald. 


WHAT BECOMES OFTHE CEMTS? 


'Fhe Washington correspondent of a Philadelphia newspaper 
furnishes the following interesting gossip about the U. S. Coinage : 

What becomes of all the cents ? It seems to be with them very 
much as it is with pins—nobody knows when and how they dis¬ 
appear. Yet they vanish in some fashion. Last year the Philadel¬ 
phia Mint coined 94,000,000 of cents. It would take a good-sized 
building to hold so many, but they did not begin to supply the never- 
satisfied demand for more. Just now the establishment is hard at 
work manufacturing further supplies, and so it wdll continue. 

Bronze cents are subject to more accidents than happen to any 
other United States coins. It is said that a penny changes hands in 
trade ten times for once that a dime passes from one pocket to ano¬ 
ther. Being of small value, these little pieces are not taken care of. 
There are a thousand ways in which they get out of circulation, and 
thus the minting of them has to be kept up continually. The metal 
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blanks from which they are made by the simple process of stamping, 
are turned out by contract by a factory in Connecticut at the rate of 
a thousand for $1. As they come from the machines, fresh and 
new, they look like glittering gold. 

One may get a notion of the number of pennies lost from the 
history of the old half-cents. Of these 800,000 were issued a few 
years ago. Where are they now ! A few are in the cabinets of coin 
collectors. None have been returned to the Mint for recoinage, or 
are held by the Treasury. Nobody sees them in circulation. All of 
them, except some hundreds saved out by curio-hunters, have 
absolutely disappeared. Of the old copper pennies 119,000,000 still 
remain unaccounted for, save that once in a long while one sees a 
specimen. There are more than three millions bronze two-cent pieces 
somewhere, out of 4,500,000 of them that the Government issued. Of 
nickel three-cent pieces nearly two millions are yet outstanding, al¬ 
though it is almost never that one of them is come across. 

In the Treasury one day recently the question came up as to the 
weight of a $i bill. Scales of perfect accuracy were brought into 
requisition and the surprising discovery made that twenty-seven $i 
notes weighed exactly as much as a $20 gold piece. The latter just 
balances 540 grains. However, the bills weighed were perfectly crisp 
and new. Trial made with soiled notes, such as come in every day 
for redemption, showed that twenty-seven of them weighed consider¬ 
ably more than the $20 coin. Every paper dollar on its way through 
the world continually accumulates dirt, perspiration and grease, so 
that after a year of use it is perceptibly heavier. 

The actual weight of paper money which the Treasury sends by 
express every year to all parts of the country, is in the aggregate 
enormous. Since July ist (1893) it has dispatched $38,000,000, 
nearly all of it in small notes, to the South and West, for the purpose 
of moving the crops. The banks lend this cash to the farmers on 
whatever they grow, and thus the products of the fields are harvested 
and shipped. 

Speaking of the redemj>tion of paper money a very novel and inter¬ 
esting application was made the other day to the division of the 
^Freasury which has this business in hand. The story, as it quickly 
came out, was as follows :— 
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An ingenious youth employed to sweep out a New York hank 
devoted attention, for a considerable period, to gathering up the 
crumbs from the tills in the shape of corners and other bits of notes 
such as get torn oft', and fall about in any place where dollars are 
counted. In the course of time he got together a quantity of scrn[)s 
of the .sort, sufficient to fill a pint measure, and he sent them on to 
the Redemption Bureau at Washington in a box, with the explanation 
that they had been eaten by mice. He stated the amount at $200, 
and asked for new bills in exchange. His little game was betrayed 
on the face of it, by the fact that the pieces forwarded represented, if 
anything, not less than $t,ooo. The usual affidavit was demanded 
from him, swearing to his loss ; but he had not thought of that require¬ 
ment and lacked the nerve to give it, luckily for himself. 

Undoubtedly the redemption division does sometimes get swindled, 
though not often. The women experts employed to examine the 
money sent in are wonderfully skilful. It is marvellous how deftly 
they will poke over a few charred fragments of notes, and set an 
accurate valuation upon them. The other day a poor woman in Ohio 
sent a corner of a $20 bill, with a pitiful story about her baby’s having 
burnt it. Hardly more was left than a fragment big enough to .show 
the figures of the denomination, but she will get the money back. 
Mice are great destroyers of paper currency, and some of the most 
hopeless specimens that come in have been chewed up for beds by 
tho.se little rodents. Sometimes a pill-box full of indistingui.shable 
ashes will arrive, accompanied by a certificate stating the amount 
repre.sented. Of course, such a case is hopeless. 

Kitchen stoves burn up more every year than is lost in an\' 
other way, people will confide their hoards to them for hiding, and 
when they are lighted, the greenbacks go up in smoke. The greatest, 
sum ever consumed by fire in this country was $1,060,000. That 
amount went up in smoke at the Sub-lVeasury, but the government 
was able to replace it at the co.st of paper and printing. It has been 
e.stimated that one per cent of all the paper money issued is lost or 
destroyed. Of the old fractional currency it is reckoned that $8,000,- 
000 worth has been totally lost. 
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L£ FORT D£S MESSIEURS. 

(’e fort a ete appelc* ainsi pour k* flistin^iier dc TeiK'diite palissadee 
(]ui liii etait rontigik et cjue Ton dcsii^nait sous le nom dc /w/ ^/es 
Sn?nr7g(’s. Cornme ils faisaient panic*, ions deux, du lueme ouvrage 
de defense, on ks voit meiuionncs sous la denomination commune 
de For/*dc Ja Moufag;ne. 

\ Fort des Mcs;^ieurs ^^\\K construit en 1694 par TAbbe Francois 
\'achon de 'Belmont, pretre de Saint-Sulpi<'e, et a ses propres frais. 

11 se composait : 1^' de (juatre eounines, 011 murs en })ierre, garnies 
de meurtrieres et flanijiiees d une tourelle a chaf jue angle : 2^' du fort 
proprement dit, ou ('bateau, place* au centre et qui servait de resi¬ 
dence aux missionnaires : de la chapelle (jui s’elevait en face du 

chateau, le chevet adosse au milieu de la ('ourtine. entre les deux 
tourelles. 

J.,a chapelle a ete demolie en i 796, et une porte ('ochere a ete 
perr^e dans la court!ne, comme on voit sur la photographic. 

En 1825, le chateau fut exhausse d‘un (^tage. mais on lui conserva 
son aspect primitif. En 1854, il a ci6 remphnje par le waste edifice 
qui renferme le College et le (irand Seminaire. J^es deux tourelles 
situees en arriere, au pied de la montagne. ont ete demoliesen meme 
temps. 

De tout le fort des Messieurs, il ne reste plus que les deux tourelles 
qu’on apercoit dans la photographic, et la muraille (]ui les relie. Elies 
ont done deux cents ans d’existence et se trouvent, apres le Seminaire 
de Montreal, les plus anciennes constructions de la ville. 

Dans la tour de Toiicst se tenait Fecole des petites filles sauvages, 
et dans celle de Test residaient les Sceurs de la Congregation, char_ 
gees de Tenseignement. 

En 1824, la derniere fut transformee en chapelle : deja, en 1796, 
on y avait transporte les restes,pieusement recueillis, dedeux ‘knfants 
de la foret,” Taieul et la petite fille. Le premier avait ete chretien 
aussi fervent qu’intrepide guerrier; la .seconde avait eu le bonheur, 
bien rare pour les filles de sa nation, d’etre admise dans Tinstitut de 
la Soeur Bourgeoys. Les missionnaires, voulant sauver leurs noms 
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dc Toubli, avaient fait poser des epitaphes sur leurs tombes. J’en 
donne ici la tran.scription, telle qu’on la lit sur les murs de la petite 
chapelle. 

A droite : 


lei reposent 
le» rentes mortelK 
de 

Francois Thoronujongo 
Huron 

Baptise par le Reverend 
Pere Brebeuf 

11 fut par sa plete et par sa probite Texeniple 
des Chretiens et raainiration des intideles. 

• II moorut 

Apce d’environ cent ans, 
le 11 Avril, 1000. 

et gauche : 

Ici reposent 
les restes mortels 
de 

Marie Thi&rkse Gannensaquoa, 
de la 

Congregation de Notre-Dame. 

Apres avoir exerce pendant treize ans Toftice 
de maitresse d ecole a la montagne. elle 
mourut en reputation de grande 
vertu, age de 26 ans le 
25 Novembre, 1605. 


{Extrait des nuinuscritsdu Commandeur Jacques Viger gue M, PAhhe 
I'erreaii a eu la complaisance de mettre a ma disposition 1) 


Mon iKKAL, Mai 1 S 94 . 


P. S. MURPHY, 

M, C, Tn9, rub. 


L£ FORT DES MESSIEURS. 

( Translation .) 

This fort was so named to distinguish it from the palisaded en¬ 
closure which adjoined it, and which was known under the name of 
Fort des Saimiges. As they each formed a part of the same work of 
defence, we see them mentioned under the common name of Fort de 
la Montagne. 

Le Fort des Messieurs was built in 1694 by TAbb^ Francois Vachon 
of Belmont, a priest of St Sulpice, at his own expense. It was com¬ 
posed : firstly of four curtains or walls of stone, furnished with loop 
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holes and Hanked by a turret at eaeh angle ; secondly, of the fort 
properly speaking, or liiateau, situated in the centre, which served for 
a residence for the missionaries ; thirdly, of the chapel which rose in 
front of the chateau, the c/iei'et of which was built back in the middle 
of the curtains, between the two turrets. 

'The chapel was demolished in 1796, and a great gate was made in 
the curtain as can be seen in the photograi)h. 

In 1825, another storey was added to the chateau^ but its primitive 
appearance was preserved. In 1854, it was replaced by the vast 
building which enclo.ses the College and the Grand Seminary. The 
two turrets situated in the rear, at the foot of the mountain, were 
demolished at the same time. Of the Fort des Messieurs noXhxn^ 

remains but the two turrets, which can l)e seen in the photograph, 
and the wall that connects them. They have thus been .standing two 
hundred years and are, after the Seminary of Montreal, the oldest 
l)uildings in the city. 

In the western turret, the .school for little Indian girls was held, and 
in the eastern one the Sisters of the Congregation resided, who took 
( harge of their instruction. 

In 1824, the latter was turned into a chaj)el ; before, in 1796, they 
had carried there the remains, piously exhumed, of two of the 
“ children of the forest,” an old man and a little girl. The former had 
been as fervent a Christian as he had been an intrepid warrior ; the 
latter had had the good fortune, very rare for the girls of her nation, 
of having been admitted into the Institute of Sister Bourgeoys. The 
missionaries, wishing to save their names from being forgotten, had 
had epitaphs put on their tombs. I give here the transcription, as it 
reads on the walls of the little chapel, {see ante.) 


CANADIAN COINAGE OF 1894. 

d'he coinage of the present year is now in circulation. There are 
cent pieces in bronze, and five, ten, and twenty-five cent pieces in 
silver. 

I hc design is exactly the same as that prevailing since 1870, and 
that too, although two changes have been made in the coinage of,the 
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mother country. 'This constant reproduction of the same design for 
twenty-five years is not conducive to the fostering of numismatic 
taste. 

The old generation who call to remembrance the oid cop^ier circu¬ 
lation as a veritable mine in which, now and then, rarities could be 
discovered, is passing away, rhe new generation can learn nothing 
from our coins, either of history or of art. I'o them a coin is only a 
piece of money and nothing more. 

The proposition to utilize our extensive nickel mines by striking 
the cents, and possibly the five cent pieces in that metal, seems to 
have been forgotten like a passing fancy. 

R. W. McL. 


THE ABERDEEN GOLD MEDAL. 


rhrough the courtesy of Mr Frank J. Day, 1 have had the plea¬ 
sure of in.specting this new addition to our Canadian series of medals. 
It is an exquisite specimen of medallic art and will sustain the high 
reputation of Mr Allan Wyon, whose name appears in the exergue. 
The obverse bears the heads of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, 
(accolated)—they are marvellous likenesses ; and on the reverse we 
have the arms of the Cordon-Aberdeen family, with the motto, 
tuna ne nimium sequatur^^ and a modest inscription, simply, Earl of 
Aberdeen, ()overnor-( General of Canada. 

Mr. Day won the medal at McGill College, and is not only justly 
proud of his achievement, but his pleasure is enhanced by the poss¬ 
ession of the first Aberdeen medal which has arrived. 

This number of the Antiquarian was so far advanced in the prin¬ 
ter’s hands, as to preclude the opportunity of presenting a photo¬ 
graph of the medal, an omission we hope to be able to overcome in 
our next issue. 

H. M. 
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